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RE AD E R. 


L tho' the Shortneſs of Man's Life is imputed” 
by ſome Perſons, to his departure from the. 
ſimple and frugal Manner of Living of our” 
A firſt Parents, and to the vaſt. Quantities of 
exquilite Ragoo's and Sauces, that are continually co- - 
veted; it is certain, That this Practice cannot be 
jaſtly cenſur d, at leaſt, without calling in Queſtion 
the Conduct of Divine Providence, that has ordain d 
ſo great a Variety of Things for the Uſe of Man; as 
long as he keeps within due Bounds, and does not neg- 
le& the particular Duties of his Calling: Not but that 
there is good reaſon to condemn the Luxury of ſome. 
Princes of Antiquity, who not contenting themſelves . 
to furniſh their Tables, at vaſt Expences, with every 
Thing, that was moſt rare and coſtly, in the other 
Parts of the World, but alſo extended their Magnifi- 
cence, to the ordering of Pearls, of an ineſtimable 
Value, to be ſery'd up in Drink; whilft they were 
as hard: hearted towards others, as they were indul- 


igion. 
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ent to themſelves, and ignorant in Matters of R:) 
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However, ſince it is to be preſum'd, That Men are 
now far remov'd from'thoſe exqrbitant Diſorders, as 
having their Underſtandings enlighten'd by Divine 
Revelation, and the Inſtructions given in this. Book; 
would it not be deem'd, às it were à kind of:Homage 
done to that liberal Hand, from which ſo many Lar- 
geſſes have been rectiv'd, to xno how t6 make uſe bf 
them, after the moſt perfect, manner? And admit | 
it were ſo, that theſe Ragoo's (may tend to the cor- 
rupting of the Body; may it not alſo be affirm'd, 
with as much Truth, That they ſerve tq ſuppertꝭ it, 
and to remedy Nauſeouſneſs and Satiety, ſoon ↄcta- 
ſionꝰd by the Weakneſs of its- Nature, or the Multi- 
plicity of Buſineſs? Nay this Inconveniency often hap- 
pens even in the uſe of the moſt delicious Meaty, if 
not prevented by the grateful. Varigty, and - 
- pefted Novelty. of the Seaſonings and Sauces. 

. 4 ; Ay | " 
_ "Tndeed, all Men are not endu'd with this diſcerning 
Faculty; Which nevertheleſs, is a Ray of their Rea- 
ſon and Intellect. If credit may be given to the Rela- 
tivns of Travellers, there ite ſome” whole Nations, 
which are ſo far from underſtanding, in the leaſt, how 
to raiſe'an Appetite, by a due Preparation of Meſſes, 
Proper for their Nouriſhmeot, that they are altoge - 
ther * ignorant of the Excellency: and Nature of the 
moſt part of them; often preferting the moſt mean 
and ill-drefs'd Meats,” or eating them, after the moſt 
diſtaſteful manner: So that upon the Whole, Neat- 
neſs may ou de ſaid to Preſide in Europe, where the 


beſt Ways of Seaſbning and Dreſſing all ſorts of Pro- 


„ .& — 


viſions, which that Continent affords, are well knbwn 30 
and Where juſtice is done, at the ſame time, to the 
wonderful ProdyCions, caus'd by the happy Situation 
of other Climates. It muſt alſo be acknowledg' d, 
That the Engliſh and French are more eſpecially —_ 

| WY | vers 
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| yers'd in the Art of Cookery, as it will more fully 2 - 
pear, open the peruſal of the following Trratiſs. 


The Author of this ingenious Work, aſſumes the 
Title H, The Royal, or Court- Coo; and not without 
good reaſon, in regard that the ſeveral Entertain 
ments particularly deſcribd by him, for the different 
Seaſons of the Year, were all lately ſer vd up at the 
| Court of Frange, or in the Palaces of Princes, and in 
the Houſes: gf Perſons of great Quality. In ſnewing 
| how to prepare the -reſpettize-Meſſes,rof which all 
' thoſe; Entertainments conſiſted; he explains the true 
| Methods, obſerv'd by the King's Officers, ho were 

employ-d upon thoſe Occaſions z; ſo that it may be juſt. 
ly affrm'd, That this Book contains all the molt ex- 
quiſite la- made Ragoo's that are now iii Uſe. 8 

mit. jo Janne n , dil: -d Rüai c hen 

Therefore the Reader will here meet with many 

ſorts of different Meſſes, not ſo much as mentiond in 
any other Treatiſes of Cookery formerly printed, and 
others of a better Reliſh, prepar'd with:a great deal 
more Art, as well as explain'd after a more clear and 
intelligible manner: Upon this account, nothing has 
been omitted, that might render the Meats more ſuc- 
1 culent and rich, and yet it muſt be confeſs d, That no 
4 - Particular, is ſpecified, but what may be eafily put in 
1 Practice. If any Perſons ſhopld happen to be in ſuch 
| Places, or Circumſtances, as will not admit of the like 
4 expenſive Entertainments; nevertheleſs. theſe Dire- 
| ctions may be often follow'd to very good purpoſe, by 
0 endeavouring at leaſt, to come as near to them, as is 


£4 poſſible ; So that this Book will be alſo ſerviceable, 
FP even in Country-Houſes, where there is only a ſmall 
quantity of Proviſions. Beſides, that upon fome par- 
| ticular Occaſions, it will be expedient to make Enter- 

| tainments, that ſurpaſs the ordinary rate of Expencegsy 
| and then, as a Cook may be furniſlig with all forts of # 

| neceh. / 
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The Preface to the Reader, 
neceſſary Proviſions; ſo it is no leſs requiſite, that he 
know how to make uſe of them to the beſt Advantage. 

In this Bock is alſo contain'd a very great number 
of common Meſſes, as of Chickens, Pigeons, and even 
of Butchers- meat, which may give a great deal of ſa- 


tisfaction, for indifferent Ordinaries; more eſpecially, 


in the Country: And in ſhort, it may be averr'd, 
That nothing has been omitted, which may contribute 
either to the Honourable Entertainment of a Perſon 
of Quality, or to the Aſſiſtance of the Officers em- 
ploy d in preparing it: Since without deviating from 
the beſt Ways, that are now in Uſe, a particular De- 
ſcription has been always given, of every Thing, that 
may ſerve for all kinds of Tables, except thoſe of the 
meaner ſort of Country-People, on which it would be 
needleſs to inſiſt ; becauſe the Management of them 


may be eaſily rm'd, when that of the others 
above- mention d, is ſufficlentiy underſtood. | 
After having thus given an Account of the Deſign 


of this Book, and of the Uſefulneſs and Certainty of 


the Inſtructions contain'd in it; our Cort and Conr- 


try Cook does not fear the Cenſure of malevolent Car- 
pers, unleſs it were for divulging the Secrets of his 
Art, to oblige the Publick; which is a very pardon- 
able Offence; conſidering, That the Advantage of the 
Common- wealth ought to be preferr'd before that of 
private Perſons. It may happen, That in managing 
the Bulineſs ſeveral Ways, it may alſo be brought to 
ood Effect, and therefore every Man is left to his li- 
beats, to follow his own Method, which may tend to 
the ſame purpoſe; provided, that care be taken, to 
order the reſpective Meſſes, with all poſſible Neatneſs; 


to ſeaſon them well, and to dreſs them according to 


Art. 
- 
* 
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It was deſign'd to add here, what relates to thoſe 
Officers, whoſe Buſineſs it is to look after the Deſerts, 
that is to ſay, the Fruits, Sweet-meats, Comfits, Li- 

uors, &c. But foraſmuch as the preſent Volume has 
eady attain'd to a ſufficient Bulk, we have content= - 
ed our ſelves only to touch upon ſome Articles, by 
the Way; viz. ſuch as are proper for Intermeſſes, and 
others that ſerve for the garniſhing of particular 
Diſhes; referring the reſt, to be treated of at large, in 
another Volume hereto annex d, which is of no leſs 
Importance, and equally deſerves a favourable Recep- 
tion. It is alſo to be hop'd, That the Cone and Coun- 
288 will be as acceptable here, in an Engliſh 
eſs, as in that of bis native Country; where three 
ſeveral Editions of his Work have been printed and 
fold, in a ſhort ſpace of Time: To that purpoſe, care 
has been taken to make a faithful and ſignificant Tran- 
ſation of it, and for the greater benefit of the Reader 
to annex a Table, explaining all the difficult Terms of 
a 2 French Words us'd throughout the whole 
ork, . ä 
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A TABL f the Entertainments and 
Inſtructions contain d i in this Book. | 


N Evtiertdinnit {os the Month of ane j the 

F \ to rhe Model of one made by the Order of the Duke 

f Chartres for Madeinoiſelle his Sifter , Feb. 15. 
169 . Page 1 
An Entertainment for the Minihe of February and March, 

 Confforinably to a Supptt prepar d for the 7 orten, > 

Mon]. 1anglois, March 28. 1690. 
* Enttrtainment for the ſame Month of | ; being the 


Due of Orleans's gs on Eaſtet-day, March 26. 
1690. 4 


His Supper the ſame Evening \ 6 

A LiF of what ma „ . the Months of January ry, 
February and March defer 2 ms menrioned Pf 

The Potages, | I bid 

Side-· Diſhes, | ibid; 

RoaFft- Meats, | g 


An Entertainment for the Month of April, given 65 the Mar- 
gueß & Atci to the Duke of Chartres, A pr. 10. 1690. 9 


Another Dinner for the ſame Time and the ſame 8 N 


ril 18. 1690. 
3 na Dinner for the Aonth of Ap ril, ar'd at the 
Marque d Arct's, for the Duke of F Charties and Ma- 
demoiſelle, 11 


A great Entertainment for the Month of May, in the ſame 


Tear, made at Seaux by the Marque de Seignelay,for the 


Dauphin, the Duke and Buche of Orleans, the Dake 
of Chartres, Mademoiſelle his Siſter and other Princes 


land Ladies of the Court, 12 
Another Entertainment for the ſame Month of May, celebra- 
red May 18. 1690. 14 


An Entertainment for the Month of June, according to 4 
Model 


T able being furniſſʒ d for twelve Perſons, according” = 


<<  -* © 


"4 
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A Table of the Entertainments, &c. 


Model of the ordinary Courſes ſerv'd up at the Frenc 
King's Table, | 16 
Another Entertainment for the ſame Month; made at Court 

for Monſ. de Livri Principal Steward to his Majeſty; 

the Table being furniſh' d for twelve Perſons, 17 
Another Entertainment prepar d June 20. 1690. for the 

Cardinal q Eſtrees and the Ambaſſadours, at the Table 

of the Grand Chamberlain and Surveyor to the French 

King 19 


1 A Lift "of what may be ſervd up, beſides the before-men= 


mention'd Diſhes, during the Months of April, May, 


and June, 19 
Potages, ibid. 
Side-Diſhes, 20 
Noa ſt- Meats, | ibid. 


A great Entertainment for the Months of July and Au- 


guſt, according to the Model of that, which the Mar- 
queſ de Louvois caus'd to be provided in the Caſtle at 


eudon, for the Dauphin, the Duke and Dutcheſs of 


Orleans, the Duke of Chartres, and the whole Reti- 
nue of the French Court, on the Feſtival of St. Lewes, 


Aug. 25. 1690. 21 
Several other Entertainments made during the ſame Seaſon 
for different T ables, 23 & ſequ. 


rer 


Tit of what may be ſerv'd up, beſides the above- men- 
tion d Meſſes during the Months of July, Auguſt, and 
September, 26 

Potages, ibid. 

Side- Diſhes, : ibid. 

KoaFﬀt- Meats, 


| 27 
An Entertainment that may be made in the Months of Octo- 


ber, November, and December, according to the Mo- 
del of a Supper provided in the Duke of Chartres's Pa- 

lace, Decemb. 1. 1690. IM 
nother Entertainment, or Feaft prepar'd at the Duke of 
- Aumont's Palace, the Table being furniſhi d for forty two 
Perſons, Decemb. 27. 1690. 28 
bl A 


A Table of the Entertainments, &c. 


Liſt of what may be ſerv'd up, beſides the above · men- 
tion d Diſhes, during the Months of October, Novem- 


ber and December, 31 
Potages, | ibid. 
Side- Diſhes, ibid. 
Roa f- Meats, 32 
A General Table of the Inter meſſes, | ibid. 


Entertainments on Fiſh-days, throughout the whole Tear, 34. 
Potages on Fiſh-days, for the Months of January, Februa- 
ry and March, | 35 
Porages on Fiſh-days, for the Months of April, May and 
June 38 
Porages on Fiſh-days, for the Alonths of October, Novem- 


ber and December, | 37 
Side-Difhes of Fiſh, for the whole Year, ibid. 
— cs — for the ſecond Courſe, 40 


Ii of the Fifh-Sallets, | 4Al 
Divers Entertainments for Fiſh-days, according to the Mo- 
del of the Ordinary Courſes ſerv'd up at the Duke of Char- 
tres's Table, 41 & ſequ. 
Entertainments with Roots, conformably to the Duke of Orle- 
ans's Dinner on Gaod-Friday, A. D. 1690. 47& ſequ. 
A Lift of the Sallets, for the Collation on the ſame Day, 50 
Inſtructious in form of 4 Dictionary, ſhewing how to dreſs 
every particular Meſs, and how to ſerve them up to Table, 
for the Side-Diſhes, Intermeſſes and Roa#t- Meats, or 
otherwiſe, after the bet manner, 51 & ſequ. 
Ste the General Table of the Meſſes. 


ITA UR explaining all the Terms of Art and 
French Words ud in thu Treatiſe of Cookery. 


F A. 

Vdoui le, a ſort of Chitterling 
made eicher of Hoggs or 
| Calves- g ut: ; the former be- 

ing ſtuff d with Pork, and the o- 
ther wih Calves-chaldronꝭ, Ud- 
der, (4c 

Andouillet , minc'd Veal, wich 
Bacon ard other Ingredients rol- 
led into a Pelt, Audowrdtets for Fiſh- 
days, arc alſo made of Eels and 
Carps· / ih chop: imall or pound- 
ed in a Morcar, - 

Arbe-Robert.q particular Way 
of dreſſime Hoggs- cars. 

Barde, thin broad olices of Ba- 
con, with which Capons, Pullets, 
Pigeons and other forts of Fowl 
are ſomctimes cover d, before 
they are roaficd, bak ' d, or other - 
will dreſs d. 


Beati/les, eertain Tid-· bits; ſuch 
as Cocks - combs, Livers, Ghiz- 
xards and other Appurtenances of 
Fowis, of the ſame nature as 
Gooſe- gibblets; which are uſual- 
ly put into Pics, Pocages, Wc. 
There are allo Beatilles of Filh, 
as Roes, Livers, (Fc. 

Beccaſigo, or Fig eater, a little 


Bird like a Wheat-car, being a 


kind of 0-19lan. 

Beef a la made, ſee the laſt Article 
of Beef in the ody of the Book. 

Biberot, minc d Mcats made of 
the Breaſts of Pactcidges and fat 
Pull -es. 

Bik, a r ch Kad of Potage, 


made of Quails, Capons, fat Pul- 
lets, and more eſpecially of Pi- 
geors roaſted. 

Biſet, a ſort of Stock-dove, or 
Wood-pigeon. 

Blanc-mgnger, a kind of Jelly 
made of Calves feet and other In- 
gredienrs, wich pounded Almonds. 

Boucont, Veal-ſtakes roil'd up 
with- thin Slices of fat Bacon and 
Gammon, 

Bouillans, little Pies made of 
the Breaſts of roaſted Capons or 
Pullets, mizc'd ſmall with Calvcs- 
udder, Bacon, Herbs, (ec. 

Bourgeoiſe, as Veal dreſs'd 2 Le 
Rourgewſe, i,e. after the Country- 
falhion : See the ſecond Article of 
Vca! in the Body of the Book, un- 
der the Letter V. 

Bouton, a Piſh of large Bards, 
or thin Slices of Bacon cover'd 
with a Farce and Ragoo, and 
bak'd between two Fires. 

Braiges, or Meat dreſs'd a Ut 
Bra'ſ?, that is to ſay, either broil'd 
upon the live Coals, or bak'd in 
a Por, Fan, or Campain-oven, 
between two Fires, viz. one un- 
derneath, and the ocher on the 
top of the Lid, This laſt Way ot 
dreſſing Meat is mach in vogue, 
ns extremely heightens its re- 
liſh. 


Brochette, as Chickens fried and 
ſtew'd 4 /a Brachette; for which 
particulat Way, (ce che fifth Ar- 
ticle of Chickens. 

Bruſul:s, or Burſolet, Stakes of 

[b 24 Veal 
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A Table explaining the Terms of Art, &c. 


Veal or other Mear, laid in a Stew- 
pan berween thin Slices of Bacon, 
with thc uſual ſeaſoning Ingre- 
dicnrs, and bak'd berween two 
Fire; pouring a Ragoo or Cullis 
upon them betore they are ſerv d 
up to Table. 

Butter may be us'd in Sauces, 
afrer three ſeveral manners; that 
is to ſay, 1. Natural, or only 
melted without any alteration 3 
2. Burnt, or fried brown till it 
turns as it were to an Oil; 3. Re- 
fined, orclarified, by boiling, and 
taking off the Scum, 

2 
Aprtolade, a particular Way 
of dreſſing Capons, Par- 
tridges and other forts of Fowl, 

Caſſerole , a Stew-pan; alſo a 
Loaf ſtuff d with a Haſh of roaft- 
ed Pullers, Chickens, or other 
Roaſt-mear, and dreſs'd in a Stew- 
„ of the ſame bigneſs as the 

f: Alſo a kind of Soop or Po- 
tage of Rice, c. with a Ragoo. 

Cervelat, or Cervelas, a large 
kind of Sauſage, well ſeaſon d and 

ten cold in ſlices. 

Ciboulet, a young Chibbol, a ſort 
of lictle Onion. N 
Fitrull, a kind of Cucumber of 
a Citron colour. 

Civuet, a particular Way of dreſ- 
ſing Chickens, Hares, and other 
ſorts of Veniſon; firſt fry ing them 
brown in Lard, and afterwards 
ſtew ing them in Broth. See the 
ſeveral Articles of Crvet in the 
Body of the Bock, under the Let- 
ter C. a 
Civette, or a la Cixeite, another 
manner of dreſſing Chickens; for 
which ſee the ſeyench Article of 
ET. 

5 


Compote, Fruit, or Meat ſtew- 
ed: For a Compote of Pigeons, ſec 
the fourth Articles of Pigeons. 

Court - bouillon, a particular Way 
of boiling Fiſh, in Wine, Verjuice 
and Vinegar, with all ſorts of Spice. 
For Carp dreſs'd in a Demi-court» 
Bouillon. See the ſixth Article of 
Carp. 

Crepines, a ſort of Farce wrapt 
up in a Veal-caul, call'd Crepine 
in French, For Capons - livers 
dre(s'd d la Crepine, or in a Veal- 
caul, ſce the firſt Article of Li- 
vers. 

Croquets, a certain Compound 
made of a delicious Farce, ſome 
of the bigneſs of an Egg, and 
others of a Walnut; the former 
may ſerve for a Side-diſh,and the 
others only for Garniſhing. 

Croutade, à peculiar manner of 
dreſſing a Loin of Murton. 

Cullis, a ſtrained Liquor, made 
of any ſort of Meat or other things 
pounded in a Mortar and paſi d 
thro' the Hair · ſieve. Theſe Cul- 
liſes are uſually pour'd upon Meſ- 
ſes, either of Fleſh or Fiſh, and 
into Pies, a little before they are 
brought to Table. | 

Cutlets, are made of the ſhort 
Ribs of a Neck of Mutton or Veal, 
and rake _ Name from the 
French Word Cotelette, ſignifyi 
a ſmall Rib. © he 

Cuvet, a kind of oval Diſh, 

D. 
Ame Simonne, a particular 
Way of tarcing Cabbage» 
let jee a la Dame Simonne z tor 
which ſee the Article of Lettice. 

Daube, a certain peculiar man- 
ner of drefling a Leg of Veal, as 
44% of teveral forts of Fiſh and 
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A Table explaining the Terms of Art, &c. 


Fowl ; to find out which, recourſe 
may be had to the General Table 


of rhe Meſſes. 


Dauphine, as Veal-ſweer-breads 
farced 4 la Dauphine, as 1t were 
for the Dauphin's Table. This 


. Diſh-is explain d in the firſt Article 


of Veal. ſweet-breads. 
Demi - court · bouillom, ſee Conrt- 
Douillet, as a Pig dreſs d afrer a 


particular Way, call d au Pere Dou- 


zet: See the fourth Article of 
Piggs. For Pigeons ſo order'd, ſee 


the laſt Article of Pigeons under 


the Letrer P. 
E, 
Pigramme, as a Knuckle of 


ticular manner of dre ſſing it. 

Eſſence de Famban, ſee Gammon- 
eſſence. 

Eſtoufade, a particular Way of 
ſtewing Meat or other Things in 
an earthen Pan: For a Leg of Veal 
ſo dreſs'd, ſee che laſt Article of 
Leges, in the Body of this Work, 
under the Letter L. 


Arces, are uſually made of ſe- 
veral ſorts of Meat and Herbs 
chopt ſmall and well ſeaſon d with 
Spice; in order to ſtuff any Joint 
of Meat, Fowl, or Fiſh : Of theſe 
Farces there is very great variety, 
and ſome are diſtinguiſh'd by par- 
ticular Names, as Godivoes, Miro» 
tons, Powpetons, Salpicons, &c, 
Feuillantins and Fleurons , cer- 


Þ rain ſinall Tarts or Puffs of fine Pa- 


ſtry-work, proper for Garniſhing, 
fill d with Sweet · meats; they ſerve 
for the garniſhing of other Pies of 
a larger ſize, and are uſually ſer 
among che Intermelles, 


Veal 2 ” Epigramme, a par- 


Filets, any ſort of Butchers- 
meat, Fowl, or Fiſh cut into ſlices 
and dreſs'd in a Ragoo. 

Filets mignons , large ſlices of 
Beef, Veal, or Mutton, ſpread over 
with a rich Farce, well roll d up, 
and cover d both undernearh and 
on the top, with Bards or thin 
ſlices of Bacon; in order to be 
bak d in a Stew - pan, between two 
Fires 3 and ſerv'd up with a good 
Cullis or Ragoo. 

Fricandoes, a ſort of Scotch Col- 
lops, made of thin ſlices of Veal 
well larded and farced, whieh are 
afrerwards to be dreſs'd in a Stew- 
pan, cloſe cover'd, over a gentle 
Fire. 

* 2 
Alantine, as a ſucking pig 
ſery'd up in Galantine 
which remarkable manner of dreſ- 
ſing is explain'd at large in the 
third Article of Piggt. 

Gallimawfry,a kind of Haſh; ſee 
a Shoulder of Mutton fo dreſs d in 
the Article of Gallimawffy, under 
the Letter G. 

Gammon-eſſence, is made of thin 
ſlices of Gammon dreſs d in a 
Stew pan with a Ragoo and afcer- 
wards ſtrain d thro' the Hair-fievez 
to be put into all ſorts of Meſſes, 
in which Gammon is us d: See the 
firſt Article of Gammon. . 

Garee of Soles, a particular Way 
of dreſſing them. 

Gibelote, as Chickens dreſs'd 42 
laGibelote; for which1ce the tenth 
Article of Chickens. | 

Godard, or a la Godard, a 
ticular Way of dreſſing a ſhort Rib 
of Beef, deſcribed in the firſt Ar- 
ticle of Beef. 

Godive, a kind of delicious 

Farce . 
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Farce made of Veal and ſeveral 
other ſorts of Meats; or elſe of 
Carps, Pikes and other Fiſh, for 
Days of Abſtinence. | 

Grenade, a Diſh of larded Veal- 
collops bak'd in a round Stew-pan 
between two Fires, with fix Pi- 
geons and a Ragoo in the middle, 
and cover d on the top and un- 
derneath with thin ſlices of Ba- 
con. 

Grenadin is made of a good Go- 
dive, or Farce laid upon thin ſli- 
ces of Bacon in a Baking - pan, with 
a hollow Place, to receive a Fowl 
cut into halves and dreſfd in a 
Ragoo. Grenadins may be made 
of fat Pullets, Chickens, Pigeons, 
Partridges and all other ſorts of 
Foul. 

Grillade, Meat broiled upon the 
Grid - iron. 

H. 


| Aricot, a particular Way of 
are ſſing Mutton-curlets and 
ſeveral ſorts of Fowl and Fiſh in a 
Ragoo, with Turneps 3 ſpecified in 
the General Table of the Meiſes. 
Alſo a tied of French Beans. 
Hatlets, a Diſh of Veal-weet- 
breads, Capons-livers and young 
Bacon, cut into ſmell pieces and 
fried, with a little Flower, in or- 
der to be ſpiited on ſmall Skewers, 
breaded, and broil'd or fried. 
Huguenote, or à la Huguenote, a 
particular Way of dreſſing Eggs 
wich Gravy: See the tenth Ar- 
ticle of Eggs. 
| J. 
Acobine, a kind of Potage, with 
Checſe. 
Intermeſſet, Courſes ſer on the 
Taue between other Diſhes. 
Julian, a very conſiderable Po. 
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tage made of 4 Leg of Mutron 


roaſted and put into a great Pot 
or Kettle with a good piece of 
Beef, a Fillet of Veal, a far Ca- 
pon, all ſorts of Roots and ſome 
Herbs. Another ſort of Julian is 
alſo prepar'd for F iſt · days. 

5 = lis, chick Gravy of Beef or 

cal, 


Z. 
Adam, a ſmall flip of Bacon 
proper for Larding. 
. 


A Arinade, pickled Meat, ei- 


ther of Fleſh or Fiſh. 


Matelotte, as Cucumbers dreſs'd 
à la Matelitte, or after the Sea- 
man's Way; for which ſee the 


ſecond Arricie of Cucumber s. 
Mauwviette, a kind of Mavis or 


Thruſh. 


Mazarine, or s la Maxarine, 2 
particular Way of dreſſing ſeveral 
ſorts of Foul; more eſpecially 
Pigeons and Chickens; for the 
Chickens. | 

Menehout, or 4 la Sainte Mene- 
hout , a peculiar Manner of ba- 
king Meat cover d with Bards or 
thin ſlices of Bacon; either in an 
Oven, or berween two Fires: For 
@ Loin of Murton ſo dreſs'd, ſee 
the fifth Article of Mutton ; for 
Piggs· pettitoes, the laſt Article of 


. Ptggs; for fat Pullets, the third 


Article of Pullets ; and for Pige- 
ons, the ſeventh Article of Vi- 
gens. 

Menus droits, or Mine- droit, a 
certain Diſh proper tor Intermeſ- 
ſes, made of different Things; a- 
mong others of an Ox palate, or 
of Sta; gs-ttefh, cur into thin ices, 
and fried, Sec the Article of Me- 

nus 
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nw-droits, under the Letter M. 

Meringue, a ſort of Confection 
made of the Whites of Eggs 
Whipt , fine Sugar and grated 
Lemmon:- peel, of the bigneſs of a 
Walnut. They are proper for the 
garniſhing of ſeveral Diſhes. - 

Miroton, a kind of Farce made 
of Veal, Bacon, Cc. or elle of Fiſh, 
ard dreſs'd ſeveral Ways; for 
which ſee the reſpective Articles 
in the Body of the Book under the 
Letter M. 

Mirtir, as Eggs dreſs'd an Mi- 
roir, that is to lay, broken into 
a Plate full of Gravy, over a Cha- 
fing-diſh,and afterwards ic'd with 
the red-hor Fire ſhovel. 

Mode, as Beef à la Mode, a par- 
ticular Way of drefling it. Sec 


the laſt Article of Beef. 


Morille , the fmalleſt and moſt 
delicious kind of red Muſhrooms. 

Mouſſeron, a fore of white Muſh- 
room. 


VNV. 
Antilles, Lentils a fort of 
Pulſe. | 
0 


Il, a very rich Potage after 

the Spaniſh Way, made of 
Buttock-beef, part of a Filler of 
Veal, a piece of a Leg of Mutton, 
and another of raw Gammon; as 
alſo Ducks, Partridges, Pigeons, 
Chickens, Quails, Sauſages and a 
Cervelas ; all fried brown and at- 


I terwards boil'd with all forts of 


Roots and Herbs. Other kinds of 


Oils are alſo prepar'd for Fiſh-days, 


with Peas-ſoop, ſeveral forts of 
Fiſh, Roots and Pulſe. 
Omelet, a kind of Par.cake made 


of Eggs. 


Ortolan, a delicate Fowl of an 


exquiſite taſte, about the bignefs 
of a Lark. 
Out- works, Courſes of Diſhes 
ſet on the our-fide of the Table. 
P. 
Ains, i.e. Loaves, divers Meſ- 
ſes proper for Side-diſhes ſo 
call'd as being made of Bread 
ſtuff d with ſeveral ſorts of Farces 
and Ragoo's: See the reſpective 
Articles in the Body of the Book. 
A la Pariſienne , a particular 
Way of making Pies, after the 
Mode of the City of Paris. 
Parmeſan, Cheeſe brought from 
the City of Parma in Italy. 
Petits-choux, i. e. ſmall Cole- 
worts; a ſort of Paſte for garniſh» 
ing, made of fat Cheeſe, Flower, 
Eggs, Salt, &c. bak'd in a Pie - pan 
and iced over with fine Sugar: 
See the Article of Cabbage and 
Coleworts. 
Petits-patex, little Pies. 
Poleacre, or a la Poleacre, a par- 
ticular Way of drefling Chickens 
and other forts of Fowl. 
Porr-man's Sauce, or Carrier's 
Sauce, a Sauce made of Shalot cur 
very ſmall, with Salt, white Pep- 
per, Vinegar and Oil of Olives. 
Potage de Samè, i. e. Health-pe- 
tage, a rich Potzge made of the 
Broth of Buttock - beef, with 4 
Knuckle of Veal and Mutton, boil'd 
again in a Pot with Capons, fat 
Pullets or other forts of Fowl,pro- 
per for that purpoſe. Potage de 
Sante for F ſh day is likewiſe pre- 
par d. with chopt Lettice, Pur- 
{lain, Sorrel, Bects, and other ſa- 
vow y Herbs fir ſt ſtev d in an ear- 
then | or with Butter, and after- 
wards Lou. d in Co > 
Pot feurri, a Hotch-potch , or 
Diſh 
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Diſh of ſeveral ſorts of Meat, as 
Ducks, young Turkeys, 'Leverets, 
Ce. firft larded and fried inLardro 
give them a colour, and after- 
wards ſtew'd in Broth with whire 
Wine, Pepper, Salr, a Bunch of 
Herbs, Cc. 1 

Poupeton, a particular Meſs made 
in aSrew-pan, as it were a Pie, 
with thin ſlices of Bacon laid un- 
derneath; Pigeons, Quails, or o- 
ther ſorts of Fowl dreſ'd in a 
Ragoo in the middle, and a pe- 
culiar Farce call'd Godiuoe on the 
top; in order to be bak d be- 
tween two gentle Fires. For Days 
of Abſtinence, the Poupeton muſt 
be prepar'd with a good Fiſh- 
Godrwe and Sole-Filets, or others 
in a Ragoo, as alſo a fine Arti- 
choke· bottom in the middle. See 
the Articles of Godivoe and Pau- 
þeton. 

Poulets Mignons, a Diſh of roaſt- 
ed Chickens larded and barded. 
See the eighteenth Article of 
Chickens. 

Poupiets, "are made of ſomewhat 

long and thin ſlices of Bacon, co- 
ver d with Veal ſtakes of the ſame 
bigneſs, as alſo with a good Farce; 
in order to be roll'd up, and roaſt- 
ed on a little Iron · Spit, wrapt up 
in Paper. 
Proitrolles, certain ſmall round 
Loaves farced and ſet in the mid- 
dle of ſeveral ſorts of Potages: Sce 
the Article of Potages. 

Prunes de Brignoles, Vranelloes. 


R. 
Ago, a high ſeaſon'd Diſh, 
after the French Way. 
Ramegains, (mall ſlices ot Bread- 
crum cover'd with a Farce made 


of pounded Checſe, Eggs and o- 


the Article of Rabbets, 


ther Ingredients, and bak d in a 
pie pan. They may be made of 2 
round or ſquare Figure, and ſerve, 
either for Out- works, or to gar- 
niſh other Diſhes. 

Ramolade, à particular Sauce, 
made of Parſley, Chibbol, Ancho- 
vies and Capers, all chopt ſmall 
and well remper'd in a Diſh, with 
a little Pepper, Salt, Nutmeg, Oil, 
and Vinegar. | 

A la Reyne & d la Royale, cer- 
tain peculiar Ways of drefling 
Meat, more eſpecially Beef, as it 
were for the King and Queen's 
Table. There are alſo ſeveral Po- 


tages ſo call'd; for which ſec the 


reſpettive Articlcs. , 

Riſhles, a ſort of minced Pie 
made of Ca breaſts, Calves- 
udder, Marrow, Bacon, fine Herbs, 
Cc. and fried in Lard to give ir a 
fine colour. Rifles may be alſo 
prepar'd, for Days of Abſtinence, 
with a delicious Fiſh-farce, or e- 
ven wich white Muſhrooms and 
Spinage. : 

Robert-ſauce, a Sauce made of 
Onions, Muſtard, Butcer, Pepper, 
Salr and Vinegar. 


Rocambole, a kind of ſmall Gar- | 


lick of the bigneſs of a Shalor. 

Roulades, Veal-ſtakes, thin ſlices 
of Bacon and other ſlices of a 
Calves or a Sheep's Tongue, all 
cover'd wich a particular Farce, 
roll'd up together , and boil'd 1n 

a Pot. N | 

nee 

Aingaraz, as Rabbets dreſs'd 4 
la Saingaraz, that is to ſay, 


larded, roaſted and put into a Ra- 


goo of Gimmon, Fat Pullets, Pi- 
geons and Chickens may allo be 
dre(s'd in the ſame manner, See 
$4 
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Salmigund , a kind of Hotch- Chickens, after they have been 
potch ; or Ragoo of ſeveral forts breaded and boil d upon the Grids 


of cold Mears cut into pieces and 
ſtewed on a Chafing - diſh, with 
Wine, Ver juice, Vinegar, Cc. 
Salpicon, a kind of Ragoo or 
Farce made of Gammon, Capons- 
Iivers, fat Pullets, Muftirooms , 
Truffles , &c. proper for large 


-roalted Joints of Beef, Veal, or 


Mutton, more eſpecially Leggs ; 
making a Hole in them, taking 
away the Meat, and ſubſtituting 
this Ragoo in its room. See the 
Article of Salpicon, in the Body of 
the Book, under the Letter S. 

Sauce, ſee White Sauce. 

Souſce, a certain compound 
Souſe or Jclly made of Hoggs- 
Ears and Fect, boil'd ln Water, 
and afterwards being cut into 
{mall picces, ſtew'd in Vinegar 
and Sugar. | 

Spatula, a Spattle or Slice to ſtir 
Liquors or any ſort of Butter. 

Sur- tout, as Pigeons dreſ(:'d in 
Sur-tout ; that is to ſay, farced, 
tied up, and every one cover d on 
the Breaſt with a larded Veal-col- 
lop, in order to be roaſted, wrapt 
up in Paper, and ſerv'd up in a 
Ragoo or Cullis. Partridges, Wood- 
cocks and ocher ſorts of Fowl may 
alſo be dreis'd in this manner. Sce 
the eighth Article of Pigeons. 

T. 


Artre, or d la Tartre, a par- 
ticular Wav of dravivo 


iron. 

Terrine, a very conſideral le 
Meſs made of a Breaſt ot Mutron - 
cut into pieces, with Quails, Pi- 
geons and Chickens. all few'd in 
an earthen Pan call'd Terrine in 
French, cover d with flices of Ba- 
con on the bottom, and fer be- 
tween tho gentle Fires. 

Tourte, a Pie bak d in a Pan. of 
which there are ſeveral ſoris: See 
the Article of Pute, under the 
Letter T, in the Body of the 
Book. 

Trufles, a kind of Muſhroom, 
or Puff, cover d with a blackiſh 
Skin, wichour either Stalk or Roor, 
which grows within the Ground, 
eſpecially after great Rains. 


V. \ 

Ermicelli, i. e. little Harms; 

a ſort of Italian Diſh, made 

of very ſmall thin ſups of Paſte, 

ſcaſon'd with white Pepper, Salr 

and Milan-Cheeſe,well grated and 

put into Potage or soop, with 
tome other Ingredients. 


. 
* T Hite Sauce, a Sauce made 
of blanched Almonds and 
the Breaſt of a Capon, pound- 
ed together; adding Cinnamon, 
Cloves, Giager, Role-water and 
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in this Work. 


A. 

LMONDS, Paſtes made 

of chem after ſeveral man- 

ners, pag. 51 & 52, Al- 
mond-milk, 32. Potage of Al- 
mond- milk, 52, 53. Almond- 
Tourtes, or Pan- pies, 53- Almond- 
cream, 93, 94. Green Almonds, 
how boil d and preſerv'd, 54. 
Criſp Almonds, 53. 

ANCHOVIES, 34, 55. Sauce 
made of them, 198, 244- 

Andoni les, or Hoggs - chitter- 
lings, 35. Veal-Andouilles, g6. 
Peas-porage made with them, 35, 

56, 198. 
» Andonillets of Veal, 36. Of Fiſh, 


arkicocks, how to preſerve 
them green, 54. ; 
ARTICHOKES, with white 
Sauce, 57. with natural Butter, 
ibid. fried, ibid. fried in Paſte, 
58. with Cream, ibid. 59, 169. 
dreſs'd a la Saingarax, 17,58, 234. 


with Gammon-ſauce, 7b. a PEſtou- 


fade, or ſiew'd, 15, 58. iced, ib.5 8. 
in an Omelet with Cream, 169. in 
Potage, 218. in Pics, 251. how 
to preſerve them, 58. 
ASPARAGUS, with natural 
Butter, 60. in Cream, 13, 39, 
169. in Gravy, 59. in a Sallet, 
50, $9. with green Peas, ibid. 
in an Omelet, 169. in Potage, 215. 
in a Pan- pie, 261. The Way of 


preſerving them, 60. 
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B. 
ASE S, ſtew'd, 75. 
BASIL, Pigeons with ſweet | y 
Batil, 186. &- b 

BEANS, green Beans in Cream, 
169. in an Omelet, ibid. French | x 
Beans, how to preſerve and dreſs 
them, 60. v 

Beccafigo's roaſted, 237). p 

BEEF, a ſhort Ribb of Beef, ; 
61, 62. A great Side-difh of a2 f 
Buttock of Beef, 62. Beef a la 1 
Royale, 63. Other Side-diſhes of 
Dn of Beef, 62, 63. Beef- 

akes rolled, 63. Beef-ſtake Pie, 
65. Beef-Filets, with Cucumbers | 5; 
and otherwiſe, 64. Beef with 
3 65. Beef a la mode, — 
with pe and Vinegar, ibid. 

Biberot, of Partridges, 29, 173. 

Biſets roaſted, 236. 

Bk of Pigeons, 67. of Quails, 
E8, of Capon and others, ibid. 
of Fiſh, ibid. 

BISKETS, of Savoy, 66. other 
ſorts of Biſkets, ibid. 67. 

Blanc-manger, for Intermeſles, 
68. of Harts-horn, 69. of divers 
Colours, ibid. Potage with Blanc- 
manger, 210. | 

EOAR, a wild Boar's Head for 
an Intermeſs, 136. A wild Boar 
roaſted, 239. A young wild Boar 
roaſted, ibid. 

Beucons, 69. 

Bowllanr of Capons-breaſts, 70. 

Bouton, 70. 

Braiſes, 
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Braiſes, 5x. Veal or Beef-ſtakes 
dreſwd a la Braiſe, 64. Neats- 
tongues, 164. Boucons, 0. Bru- 
ſoles, 74. Quails, 231. Galantine, 
191. Leggs of Mutton, 145. Fi- 
lets Mignons, 123. Capons-livers, 
150. Poupetons, 225, 226. Miro- 
tons, 155, 156, Partridges, 174. 
Pigeons, 187. Chickens, 86. 
BREAST of Murton dreſs d ſe- 
cet | yetal Ways, 155, 162, 163. Par- 
bold and afterwards fried, 26. 


My | BREAST of Veal, 72, 211, 273. 
"eb | In a Ragoo, 27. of: mein 
eſs BROTH, fat, 71. Broth for 


white Potages, ibid. For brown 
Potages and Side-diſhes, 72. For 
Break faſt, ibid. Jelly-broth, ibid. 
Fiſh-broth, 73, 74. Broth with 
Herbs and Roots, 7 4+ 
Bruſoles, 74. 
BURTS, or BRET-FISH, 75. 
_ BUTTOCK of Beef for a great 
Side-diſh, 62. 

Co 


ABBAGES, or Coleworts, 
Potages made with them, 
76, 196, 199, 216, 218. A far- 
ced Cabbage, 76. Farced Cabbage 
for Fiſh-days, ibid. 122. How to 
make Petits-choux, 1. e. Small Cole- 
worts, 76. 

CALVES-EARS farced, 111. 
Calves-chaldron fried, 20. 

CAPONS, a Biſk of them, 68. 
Capon in a Daube, 107. In a Pie, 
179. Roaſted, 5, 237. A Capon- 
ullis, 101. | 
3 CAPONS-BREASTS, ſee Tour- 

es, Riſſoles and Bouillant. 
CAPONS-LIVERS, dreſsd in 
a Veal-caul, 4, 149. With Muſh- 
rooms, ibid. With Gravy, 150. 
With Gammon, ibid. Bak d be- 
tween two Fires, ibid. Puddings 


bols in a Pie, 181. 


made of them, 228. Toſts with 
Capons-livers, 255. A Pan- pie 
made of them, 257. 

CARBONNADO'D Mutton, 163. 

Cardoons, for Intermeſſes, 77. 
With Parmeſan, 28. Potages made 
with them, 205, 214, 217. 

CARPS, dreſs'd with Mouſſe- 
rons,7$. In a Daube, ibid. Farced, 
79. Larded with Eels fleſh, ibid. 
In _F:lets with Cucumbers; ibid. 
In a Court-bouillon, 80. In a De- 
mi court · buillon, 79. Bod upon 
the Grid- iron, 80. Potages made 
of them, ibid. Pies, 182. Haſhes, 
135. Carp - ſauce and Cullis, 176. 

CASSEROLES, for a Side - diſh, 
80. Wich Parmeſan, 81. With 
Rice, ibid. Fiſh in a Caſſerole, go, 
114, 195, 244 

Cervelas, 37, 201. 

CHEESE-CAKES, 82. 

CHIBBOLS , or young Chib- 
In Porage, 
218. With Eggs, 120. Chickens 
and other Fowls dreſyd wich 
Chibbols, $4. 

CHICKENS, with Gammon, 
82. Farced with Oiſters, 83. 
Dreſy'd a la Mazarine, ibid. A la 
Sainte Mene baut, ibid. Wich 2 
Cray-fiſh-cullis, ibid. A 1a Bro- 
chette, 84. Fatced, with a Muſh- 
room-cullis, ibid. A la Civette, 
85. With Garlick, ibid. In a Fri- 
cally, ibid. A la Gibelote, 86. 
After other manners, ibid. $7. 
Baked between two Fires, 886. 
Boned, ibid. In Filets, 87. With 
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Wood-cock Sauce, ib. With Gra- 


vy, ib. Wich Pike-ſauce,zb.Chickens 
call'd Poulet t Mig aon, ib. A 4 Sain- 
garax, 234. Dreſs'd with Truffles. 8 7. 
Their Skins ſtuff *d with à Fiſh- 
farce, 131. A la Polacre, 18. 
Ce 24 curr: 


— 
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CHITTERLINGS, fee Andou- 
illes. 

CHOCOLATE, with Cream, 97. 
In a Ragoo, 109. 

* CITRULLS, Potage made with 
them, 217. 

Civet, of Chickens, 88. Of a 
Hare and other Veniſon, do. 

Civette, Chlickens dreſs'd a la 
Civette. Be. 

COCKSCOMRS, farced in a Ra- 
£00, 89. How to prelerve them, 

Js 

COD-FISH, go. 

CoLEwwORTSN„, ſee CABBA- 
ks. 

CALLOPS. ſee Fricandbes. 

COLLY-FLOWERS, 91 

Compie of Pigeons, 6, 187. 

Congers, in a Marinade, 37, 
1653. 
Ker bali Shads dreſs'd in a 
Court-bouillon, 243. Pikes, 195. 
_Carps,80. Smelr+.244. Sea-ducks, 
Ic. Turbot, 269. 

CRAY-FISH, in a Ra200, 91. 
With u lite Sauce, 92. In a Haſh, 
ibid. In a Pan- pie, 263. In a Sal- 
ler, 41, 92. Chickens or other 
ſorts of Fowl dr fd with Cray- 
fiſh Cu'lis, 83. Potage made of 
them, 92. And 2 Cullis, 83, 92. 

CRE AM, us'd ja Sauces and 
Ragoo's, 4, 50, 124. Piſtachoe- 
cream for Intermeſi-s, 93. Cream 
after the Italian Way, 94. Al- 
mond. cream, 9 3. Paſtry-eream, 
94. Burnt Cream, 95. Burnt 
Cream, with Orange, ibid. Crack- 
ling Cream, ibid. Virgin-cream, 
95. Fricd Cream, 1b Choco- 
Jare-cre:m, 97. Sweet Cream, 
bid. Wiuce and light Cream, 
361. Cinnamon cream, ibid. A 
Farce with Cream, 104, 143,229. 


_— —— 


Fricaſhes with Cream, 85. The 
Filets of a fat Puller with Cream, 
124. 

Crepines, 98. A Farce 4 [a 
Crepine, or in a Veal-· caul, ibid. 
242. Capons - livers dreſs'd in the 


lame manner, 4, 149. 


Croquets, two ſorts of them, 4, 
99. Croquets tor Fiſh-days, 122. 

CRUPPER, of Veal, 273. Of 
Murron, 162. 

CRUSTS farced, 
222- 

CUCUMBERS, Beef. Filets, with 
Cucumbers, 64. Salt-fiſh Filets, 
245. Leg of Mutton and Cucum- 
bers, 145. Farced Cucumbers, 
99, 100. A la Matelotte, 100. 
In Porages, 205,215. Ina Saller, 
50, Too, How to preſerve Cucum- 
bers, 100. 

CULLIS, white, 73, 137, 
159, 182, 202, 212, 214. Green, 
137, 215. Of Lambs-hvers, 137. 
Of Pertridges, 102, 173. Of 
Lenrils, 103, 200. A la Rene, 
251. Of Beef, 101, 206, 209, 
Of Gammon, 101. Capon, bid, 
Partridges, 102. Duck, ibid. 


20 5, 206, 


* 


Large Vigeons, ibid. Of Pullets- | 


breaſts, ibid. A white Cullis for 
Fiſh-days, 103. Another fort for 
Fiſh-porages, ibid. A Cullis made 
of Roots, ibid. Muſhrooms, $4, 
104, 161. Carp, 104, 176. Cray- 
fiſh, 92. A brown Cullis, 161. 
ACullis of Peaſe, 104, 193, Of 


the Yolks of Eggs, 104, 203- Of 


Veal, 237. Truffles, 104. 


CUTLETS, farced with 
In 


Cream, 104 Larded, 10s, 


Haricot, ibid. Breaded and hroil- 


ed upon the Grid iron, id. Ma- 
rinated, 16%. 


D, 
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D. 


DAR or SANDLING 

marinated, 105. In a Court- 
Bouillon, 105. In a Saller, 41, 105. 
With white Sauce, 106. In Fi- 
lete, with Anchovie ſauce, ibid. 
In a Pie, ibid. 182, 

Daubes, of Eel, 113+ Carp, 78. 
Legg of Veal, 106. Green Geeſe 
and other forts of Fowl, 109. 
Oiſters, 167. Sea-ducks, 109. 

DEER, ſeveral Ways of dre(- 
ſing ir, 107. Roaſted, 238. 

Ducks, with Oiſters, 108. In 
a Ragoo, ibid. In Filete, ibid. 
With Turneps, ibid. A Duck- 
cullis, 102. Ducks in Porages, ſee 
Potage. In Pies, 479, 186. Roaſt- 
ed, 236. 

SEA-DUCKS, 1n a Daube, 109. 
With Cucumbers, ibid. In a Court- 
bouillon, ibid. In a Ragoo, with 


Chocolate, ibid. In Haricot, 110. 


In a Pot-pourri, or Hotch-porch, 
ibid. Roaſted, ibid. In a Pie, ibid. 
Sea - duck - potage, 111, Young 
wild Ducks in Potaze, 16. 


E, 
ARS, Hoggs-cars with Roz 
bert-Sauce, 111. In Souſce, 
246, 247. Calves ears, farced, 
111. 

Ex Ls, farced, 1 12. Dreſs'd with 
white Sauce, ibid. With brown 
Sauce, ibid. Fried, ibid. 113. 
Broil'd on the Grid iron, 113. In 


Ja Daube, ibid. In Potage, ibid. In 


a ſtanding pie, ibid. 114. In a 
Tourte, ot Pan- pie, 114. 

EEL-POWT'S, in a RagOO, 114. 
In a Caſſerole-potage, ibid. In a 
4 115. Inu other fort of Potage, 
101 | 


EGGS, with Orange; juice, 115. 
Farced, ibid. 116. With Tripe, 
116. After the German Way, ibid. 
After the Burgundian Mode, 1 17. 
Fried in Hoggs- ears, ibid. With 
Bread, ibid. After che Sit Fa- 
ſhion, ibid. A la Huguenote, 6, 
117. After the Portugueſe Man- 
ner, 118. Piſtachoes, ibid. With 
Orange · flower water, ibid. In 
Filet, ibid. After the Italian 
Way, 119. With Roſe- water, 
ibid. With Sorrel - juice, ibid. 
With Verjuice, ibid. With Cream, 
116, 119. In a Sallet, 120. With 
young Chibbols, ibid. Dreſ&d af- 
ter ſeveral other Manners, ibid. 
252, Counterfeir, or Artificial 
Eggs, 120, 121. 

ESSENCE, of Garlick, 11. Of 
Gammon, 129, 267. Of Onions, 
269, 270. 

Eſtonſade, or ſtewd Meat, 38, 
146. 


F. 


Arces, 122. A Farce for Fri- 
candoes, Croquets, Filets mige 
no''s, &c. 4, 63. With five Herbs, 
269. With Oiſters, 8 3. With 
Cream, 104, 144, 229. Wrape 
up in a Veal-caul, 242. A Fiſh- 
farce, . 122 | 

Fawn, how to dreſs it, 107. 
Roaſted, 238. Leg of a Fawa 
larded and breaded, 16. 

Fennel, Pigeons dreſt'd with 
Fennel, 187. 

Filets- Mignans, 123. Beef-Fi- 
lets and others, with Cucumbers, 
64. Fiſh Filets, 245. Filets of 
Becf and Mutton, with Trufls, 
64, 65, 124. Filets of Pike, 193, 
194. Carp, 79. Smelrs, 41. Whi- 
tings, ibid. In Sallet, ibid. Fiſh- 

Filet: 


— 
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Filets in a Standing-pie, 182. In 

pan; pies, 264. Perch - Filet dreſs d 
ſeveral Ways, 176. Soles in Filets, 
219,247, 246. Chickens, 8 7. Fi- 
tets of a far Pullet with Cream, 
124. Of a fat Pullet marinated 
and fried, 211. Of a large Pul- 
kt, with Ramolade-· Sauce, 230. 
Filets, with white Sauce, 124,176. 
Wich Oiſters, 124. With Gam- 
mon, ibid. Of Eggs, 118. With 
Cucumbers, 124. 

FEET, Lambs - feet farced and 
fried, 122. Hoggs-feet 4 la Sainte 
Hirne bout, 192. Hoggs · feet in Souſce, 
246. Sheeps- feet or Trotters far- 
ced, 266. 

 Fricandoes, farced, 75, 124. 
Larded, ibid. Of Sturgeon, 248. 

FRICASSIES, of Pigeons, 
x87. Of Chickens, 85, With 
white Sauce, ibid. With Cream, 
id. Of Chickens, with Pike, 16. 
Of Tenches, 251. Of Tortoi- 
ſes, 254 With broiled Garniture, 
28, — 

FRITTERS, made with Wa- 
ter, 125. Apple - fritters, 127. 
Milk - fritters, 126. Blanc manger- 
fritters, 126. Several other ſorts 
of Fritters, 127. 

FROGGS, Potages made of 
them, 223. 

FRUITS, Paſtes, or Marme- 
lades made of them, 127. Fruits 
in ſelly, 128. 


6. 
Alantine, for an Intermeſs, 
128, 191. 

Gallimawfry, 128. 

GAMMON, Eſſence, 129. A 
Gammon-Pain, 170. Gammon- 
Pies, 129, 130. Gammon in a 
Ragoo, 130. Gammon ina Haſh, 


63, 169. In Omelets, 169. Gam- 
mon in a Tewrte or Pan- pie, 258. 
Gammon in ſlices, 3, 130. A 
Gammon-cullis, 101, 130. Fiſh- 
gammon, 130. Gammon-ſauce, ff x 
129, 230. 

GARLICK, Chickens with 
Garlick, 8 5. A Leg of Mutton 
ſo dreſs'd, 24. Garlick-eflence,8 1. 

Gatoe of Soles, 46, 246. 


GEESE, roaſted, 236. Green 6 
Geeſe in a Daube, 107.Farced,212, | f. 
Reaſted, 236. In a cold Pie, 186. 0 

Godiuoe, of a Poupeton, 131. In py 
a Pie, 180. 

A Godivoe for Fifh-days, 170. 

GOOSE-GIBBLETS, 26, 131. I, 
In a Pan-pie, 132. = 

GRAVY, of Beef, 68, 132. ſeg 
Of Veal, 132. Of Mutton, ibid. 7 
Of Partridges and Capons, ibid. 
Fiſh, ibid. 133. 45 


Grenade, 133. 

Grenadin, 134. 
Grillade, 134. 

Gruel, 135. 


H. 
HARE in Civet, 89. Ina 
Pie, 185. 

A Haricot, 136. Of Pikes, 194. 
Ducks, 108. Cutlets, 105. Stur- 
geon, 249. Sea ducks, 110. 

Haricots, or French Beans, how 
to dreſs and preſerve them, so. 

Hafhes, 135. Of Partridges, 
ibid. Carps, ibid. Cray-fiſh, 92. 
Tenches, 231. Gammon, 63, 169. 
Of Carps and other forts of Mears, 
135. Of Quavivers, 232. 

Hatlets, 136. 

HEADS, 136. Of Fiſh, 137. 
Of Pikes, 193. Of Salmon, 140. 
Ot a wild Boar, 136. Lambs-heads, 


137» 
HIND, 
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. HIND, how dreſs'd, 138. In 
Civet, 89. Roaſted, 238. And in 
a Paſty, 178. 

HOUGHS, of a Stag and à wild 
Boar, 199. 


J. 
CEs for ſeveral ſorts of Things, 


250. | 
E L LY, for the Blanc-manger, 
68, 69. Jellies for Intermeſſes, 
138. Of divers Colours, 139. 
Of Harts-horn, 69. Of Fruits, 
128. 
Jelly broth, 72. 
Intermeſſes, Diſhes proper for 


them, 32. 
JOINTS of Beef, 6r, 62, & 
UICE of Muſhrooms, 161. 
ian, a ſort of Potage, 14, 21, 
455 140. 


K. 
I'D, for Side - diſhes and Po · 
tages, ig. Roaſted, 237. 
KNUCKLE of Veal, in Porage, 
- 6, 204. 


| : 
AMB, 2 Quarter of Lamb 
roaſted, 2, 141, 237- For a 
dide-diſh, 162. Portage of Lambs- 
ads, 137. Other ſorts of Lamb- 
dotages, 137, 138. A Side · diſh 
f Lambs-heads, 138. Lambs- 
t farced, 122. Lamb in a Ra- 
90, 141. 
CauprAY S, a Side-diſh of 
m, 141, 142. Lampreys in 
otage, 142. Ina Pie, 184. 
LARks, in a Ragoo, 142 In 
» © Standing-pic, ibid. In a Pan- 


bh 


Pie, ibid. In Potage, 7. Roaſted, 
27. 


— 


LEGGS of Murton, farced, 143. 
A Leg of Mutton farced with 
Cream, ibid. Farced in its Skin, 
144. Ala Ryale, ibid. Larded 
and bak d in a Por between two 
Fires, 145- With Succory and 
Cucumbers, ibid. With Robert- 
ſauce, 146. Roaſted and bread- 
ed, 5. In a Pie, 185, With Gar- 
lick, 24. 

A 2 Veal 4 
106. Farced, 146. 47 
or ſtewed, ibid. * 

LEMMON - PEEL, how to pre- 
ſerve it dry, 147. In Tarts, 
251. 

LENTILS, a Cullis of them, 
103, 104, 200» Potage, 200, 201. 
In an Oil, 201. Ina Ragoo, with 
fine Herbs, ibid. , 

LETTICE, farced à la Dame Si- 
monne, 147- 

LEVERETS, larded, 148. Aſter 
the Si Way, ibid, In Potage 
after the Italian Mode, ibid. In a 
Pie, 185. Levercts and Hares toaſt- 
ed, 237. | 
K: * of re 73. Chickens, 
ibid. ibid. S or 
. 

LOAF, ſee Pain. 
IozßsTERS, 181. 

LOIN of Veal, half larded, 18. 
Larded with Hatlets and garniſh'd 
with Marianade, 29. In a Ra- 
goo, 272. In a Court - hallen, 
ibid. ö 

LOIN of Mutton, dreſs'd 4 ls 


Sainte Mene bout and otherwiſe, 163, 
164. SY 
M. 


ACKAREL, 151. 
Marinade, 151. Of Chic- 

kens, 152, Of Pigeons, cms og 
ar. 


' 
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partridges, ibid. Of the Filets of 
a far Pullet, 211. Of Veal, 152. 
Of Cutlets, 105. Of Filh, 153. 
Of Oiſters, 168. i | 

MARMELADES, 227, 128. In 
Pan- pies, 174. s 

Mauviettes, farced, with Mu- 
ſtard, 28, 153. In Portage, 153. 
Roaſted, 237. 

Menus-draits, of an Ox-palate, 
153: Of Veniſon, ibid. With Mu- 


ſtard, 247. 


Meringues for garniſhing, 1 53, 
154. Piſtachoe meringues, 154. 

MILK, Almond- milk, 52. Po- 
tage of Almond - milk, ibid. 53. 
Mirotons of ſeveral forts, 154, 
& ſequ. A Miroton for Fiſh-days, 
156, 157. 

Morilles, in a Ragoo, 157. With 
Cream, ibid. 160, 169. Fried, 
157. Farced, 13. In Potage, 213. 
In a Towrte or Pan- pie, 262. In 
an Omelet, 169. 

Mouſſerons, dreſs d in a Ragoo, 
158. In Portage, 213. In an O- 
melet, 169. Row to preſerve them, 
161. 
 Miſhrooms, 159. Common Muſh- 
rooms fried, 160. In a Ragoo, 
ibid. Wich Cream, ibid. 169. 


/ Breaded and bak d, 160. Farced, 


ibid. In Potages, ibid. 161. In a 
Pan- pie, 262. How to extract 
their Juice, 161. And to preſerve 
them, ibid. 162. 

MULLETS, broil'd, fried and 
dreſs d ina Ragoo, 158. In Stand- 
ing · pies and Pan- pies, ibid. 

MUSCLES, in a Ragoo, 158. 
In Porage, 159. In a Pan- pie, 
265. 


A Neck and Breaſt of Mutton, 
155. A large Joint of Murton 
roaſted, 162. A Quarter of Mut- 
ton farced, ibid. Carbonnado'd 
Mutton, 163. A Lois of Mutton 
a la Sainte Menehout and other- 
wiſe, 164, 165. 
See LEGGS of Mutton. 


N. 


EATS - TONGUES, bak'd 

between two Fires, 164. 
Dried, 165. Side diſhes of them, 
ibid. 166. A Neck of Mutton, 


155 


— 


0. 


IL, a fort of Potage for 

Fleſh-days, 166, 212. An 
Oi for Fiſh-days, 169. Ring- 
dove Potage in form of an Oil, 
201. | 

OISTERS, 167. Fiſh dreſs 
with Oifters, 193. Water-fowl, 
wich Oiſters, 108. Oiſters in'a 
Daube, 167. Farced, ibid. 168. 
Marinated and fried, 168. In Po- 
tage, 196, 213, 224. In a pan- 
pie, 255. A Farce with Oiſters, 

OLIVES, Fat Pullets, and o- 
ther ſorts of Fowl with Olives, 
168. 

Omelets, wich Cream, of ſeve- 
ral ſorts, 169. A ſugar'd Omelet, 
168. A Gammon-Omelet, 169. 
Farced Omelets, 190. 

Onion eſſence, 269, 270. Onions 
with ſweet Baſil, 35. 

Ortolans roaſted, 237. In a Dur- 
te ot Pan pie, 256, 


MUTTON,Cutlets, 104. A Hil- 


let of Mutton, with Truffles, 124. 


P, 
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FR 
Aint, of Gammon, 170. Par- 
tridge- Paint, 171. A Veal- 
Pain, ib. A Spaniſh Pain, 72. A Sole- 


Pain, 246. A farced Pain, for a 


Side · diſh, 172. A farced Pain, or 


Loaf in Potage, 202, 203, 206,211. 


PALATE of an Ox in Menis- 
droits, 15 3. | 

PRAN- PIES, ſee Tourtes. 

" PARTRIDGES, with . Spaniſh 
Sauce, 172. In a- Biberot, 173. 
In a Daube, 109. In a Haſh, 135, 
In Pies, 177, 186. In Marinade, 
162. In Filets, with Gammon,173, 


With Olives, 168. Bak d between 


two Fires, 174. In a Grenadin, 
134. In Sur. tant, 174, 189. With 
Wood - cock ſauce, 173. Wich 
Pike ſauce, ibid. In Porages 4 14 
Reyne and others, 199, 200, 201, 
202. Partridges and young Par- 
tridges roaſted, 236. 

PASTES, of Almonds, 31. Of 
Fruits, 127, 128 Syringed Paſte, 
52, 175. Paſte for crackling Cruſt, 
17% 175+ 

PASTIES, 175. 

PEAS, green, in Cream, $9, 
169. In a Miroton, 155. In po- 
rage, 198. In a Poupeton, 225. 

Petits-patez, or little Pies, af- 
ter the Spaniſh Way, 184. Made 
of Fiſh, ibid. 

PERCHES, with Mouſſerons and 
Cream, 175. In Filets, with Cu- 
cumbers, 195. With green Sauce, 


wid. In Filets, with white Sauce, 


ibid. In Potages, 222. 

PHEASANTS, with Carp- 
ſauce, 175. In a hot Pie, 177. 
In Potage, 208. Pheaſants and 
Pheaſant-powtrs roaſted, 236. In 
a cold Pie, 186. 


— © 


PIES, or ſtanding Pies hot for 
Side-dithes, 177, 198, & eau. 
Cold for Intermeſſes, 185, 186. 
After the German Way, 79. Of 
Larks, 142, 178. After the Eu- 
£liſh Manner, 18 1, 182. Ecl-pics, 
113, 114. Plate pies, 180. A 
Pie made of Eel- powts, 115. 
Dabs, 106, 182. Wood - cocks, 
177, 186, 276. Pike, 194. Quails, 
178. Ducks, 179, 186. Carps, 
132, 183. Boned Capon, 179. 
Young Chibbols, 181. Turkey- 
powrs, 178, 185. Leg of Mut- 
ton, 18 5. T8” 

PHEASANTS, 177, 126, 
Thruſhes, 198. God ivoe, 180. Fiſh- 
Godivie, 182. Gammon, 129,130. 
Rabbets, 185, 233+ Hares and Le- 
verets, 181, 182,184, 186. Lam-- 
prays, 184. Sea ducks, 110. Mul- 
lets, 182. Green Geeſe, 185. Par- 
tridges, 177, 186. Pigeons, 178. 
Far Pullecs, 185. Chickens, 178, 
179. Fillet of Veal, 180, 185. 
Roaches, 19 3. A Blood · pie, 180, 
181. Wild Boar, 175. Teals, 
186, Soles, 183, 184. Tunny, 
184. Beet-ſtakes,65,1$5, Trout, 
183. Turbor, ibid. 

PIGEONS, in a Biſk, 67, 68. 
In a Poupeton, 131, 225. In ſtand- 
ing Pies, 178. Wich wert Baſil, 
9. I 2, 155 19, 22, 24, 29, 186. 
With Fennel, 17, 21, 23, 24, 
187. Bak d between two Fires, 
ibid. In Compote and in a Fri- 
caſſy, 189. With Gammon, ibid. 
With Truffles, 188. A la Sainte 
Menehout, ibid. In Sur-toat, 188, 
189. In a Court Rouillon, 188. 


Dreſe d an pere Doviiety 190. With 
Gravy, ibid. In a Marinade, 152. 
In a Grenadin, 134. In a Cullis, 
102, Roaſted, 236. Stuff d with a 


Fiſh- 
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Fiſh-farce, 1 31, 265+ In Porages, 
2015 205, 209. | 

PIG, a Sucking-pig farced, 190. 
Dreſ,'d after the German Way, ib. 
191. InGalantine, 191. Roaſted, 
237. Au Pere Douillet, 192. 

PIGS-PETTITOES, à la Sain- 
te Menehout, 192. 

PIKES,with Oiſters, 193. Dreſs d 
four ſeveral Ways, ib. 194 With 
Sauce after the German Mode, 293. 
In Filets, marinated and fried, 193, 
194. In Filets with white Sauce, 
194. In Filets, wich Cueumbers, 
ibid. In ſtanding Pies, 194. In 
Haricot, with Turneps, ibid. In 
a Court. boni ion, 196. Farced, ibid. 
In Caſſerole, ibid. With Anchove- 
ſauce, ibid. Roaſted Pike, 196. 
For an Intermeſs, on Fleſh-days, 
ibid. In Potages, ibid. In a Pourte, 
or Pan - pie, 264. A Sauce, or 
thickening Liquor for Pikes, 87. 

PIKES-LIVERS, 264. 

PILCHARDS, marinated, 153. 

PISTACHOES, in Cream, 93. 
In a Towrte or Pan-pie, 263. 

PLAICE in a Caſſerole, 197. 
Fried Plaice, ibid. 

PLOVER, roaſted, 236. 

A la Polacre,Chickens ſo dreſs d, 
10. 

Por AGR, of Almond - milk, $2, 
$3. Of Andmilles, with Peas, 55, 
36, 198. Andouillets, 95. Arti- 
chokes, 218. Aſparagus, 215. 
8 a Breaſt of Veal, 211. Of 


bbage, 75, 196, 199, 200, 216, 


* 


217, 218. Of a boned n, 
with Oifters, 213. Cones A 
2 Cullis of Lambs-livers, 5. Ca- 
pon, with Cocumbers, 205. Ca- 
pon, with Rice, 209. Capon, 
with Roots, 200. Of Cardoons, 
205, 214, 217. Carps, 80, Young 


Chibbols, with Milk, 218. Of far- 
ced Chickens, 204, 205» Chic» 
kens, with green Peas ſoop, 198, 
205. Chickens, with Aſparagus, 
10, 215+ Chickens, with Lettice, 
11, 12, 219. Chickens, with Oni; 
ons, 204. Chickens, with Tur- 
neps, 199. Chickens, with Cucum- 
bers, 20g. Chickens, with Suc- 
cory, 211. Citrulls, wich Milk, 
217.:Crabb-fiſh farced, 2253. Cray- 
fiſh, 92. Of Crufts farced with 
Parttidge-breaſt, 205,206, Cruſts 
farced with Lentils, 206. Cruſts, 
farced with Gammon, ibid. Cruſts 
ſtuff'd with Perches, and other 
ſorts of Fiſh, 222. Of Cucum- 
bers, 205, 216. Of Ducks, with 
Peas, 108, 109, 198. Ducks, with 
2 — 108, 200. — 
with Turneps, 108, 1 oung 
wild — 2 111. 
Of Eels, 113. Ecl-powss, 114. 
115.” Of Fennel, 216. Of Froggs, 
223. Of Goats-bread, 214. Of 
green Geeſe, 12, 14, 198, 212. 
Goole-gibblers, 26, 131. Of Hops, 
214. Of the Houghs of a Stag or 
wild Boar, 199. Potage after the 
Italian Way, 148, 212. Of Kid, 
r41. Of Lambs-heads, 139, 138; 
198, Of Larks, 7, 31, 201, 208. 
Lentils, 200, 201. Farced Ler- 
rice, 21 5. Leverers, 148: Macka- 
rel, 151- Marbled Portage, 21 5. 


Of Manviettes, 153. Melons, 217. 


Milk-potage, 135. With Yolks 
of Eggs, 155. Potage of Morilles 
and Monſſerons, with Cream, 213. 
Muſcadine-grapes, 217. Muſcles, 
159. Muſhrooms, 160, 16 1. Wi.h 
Oiſters, 196. Of Onions, 204, 
205, 214. Parmiſan, 81, 209, 
210. Of Partridges, with a Cullis 
4 Ia Reyne and otherwiſe, 201, 

202. 
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202. Partridges, with brown Broth, 
210, 211. Partridges, with Len- 


tils, 200. Parrridges, with Cab- 


bage, 199. Of green Peas, 198, 
216. Ot Perches, 222. Of Phea- 
fant-powrs, wich Truffles, 208. Of 
Pigeons, with a white Cullis, 205, 
209. Pigeons with brown Cullis, 
209. Pigeons, with Radiſhes, ibid. 
Pigeons, with Cabbage, 199, 200. 
Pigeons with Onions or Cardoons, 
2056. Pigeons, with Lentils, 200. 
Of Pike, 195, 196, 199. Ot a fat 
Pullet with Roots, 200. Pullets, 
with Succory, 211. Pullets, with 
Rice, 207. Pullets with a brown 
Cullis, 211, 212. Of Purſlain, 
214. Of Frofi rolle, 206, 205. Pro- 
fitrolle for Fiſh- days, 223, 224. Of 
Quails, 23 1, 232. Quails, with a 
manger, 210, Quails, with 
ſweer Baſil, 286, 203. Quails far- 
ced with Capons - breaſts, 202, 
203. Quails, with Truffles, 208. 
Quails in a BU, 68. Quails in 


form of an Oil, 201. Quails, d 1 


Reyne, ibid. & 202. Quaik, with 
Roots, 200. Of Quavivers, 222. 
With Radiſhes, 209, 214. A 14 
Reyne, 201, 202. With Rice, 8 1. 
I Royale, 224. Of young 
Ring- doves, with Turneps and 
Roots, 200. Ring-doves in form 
of an Oi, 201. Potage, with 
Roots, for all ſorts of Fowl, 200. 
Of Salmon, 219. Potages de Sainte, 
204, 213. Of Skirrets, 214. Of 
farced Soles, 219. Soles for Fleſn- 
days, 220, 221. Of Spinage, 216. 
Of young Sprouts, 214. Of Stur- 
geon, 288, Wich Succory, 214. 
Of Teals and other ſorts af Foul, 
wy — an Teals, 
with Turneps, 199. y oung 
Teals, with ſweet Baſil, 29. Of 


farced Tenches, 224, 225. Of 
Tortoiſes, both for Fleſh and 
Fiſh-days, 221, 222. With Truf- 
fles, 208, Of Turber, 219. Of 
young Turkeys with Succory, 12, 
211, Young Turkeys, wich Peas, 
198. Young Turkeys, with Cu- 
cumbers, 205. Wich Turneps, 
196, 199, Of Vermicelli, 209, Of 
Vine-buds, 216. White Patage, 
201, 202, 212. Potage without 
Butter, 213. Without Water, 203. 
For other ſorts of Potages, ſee 
Bis be, Caſſeroles, Fulians and Oils. 

Pot-pourri, 225. 

Poupetons, 121, 225, 225. For 
Fiſh-days, 226. 

Poupiets roaſted and breaded, 
225. Larded, ibid. 

PUDDINGS, white Hoggs- - 
puddings,227. Black, ibid. & 228. 
Of Capons- livers, 228. Of Calves- 
livers, ibid. 

PULLETS, a fat Pullet, with 
Olives, 168. After the Engliſh 
Way, 228, 229. Bak d between 
two Fires, 1 5, 86, 230. Farced 
with Cream, 229. With Gam- 
mon - ſauce, 280. In a Ragoo, 
with Truffles, 188, 230. Ala Sain- 
gar, 230, 234. 4 la Sainte 
Aene bout, 22. After ſeveral other 
Manners, 230. Accompanied with 
a delicious Farce, ibid. In Filete, 
with Cucumbers, 64. Wich 2 
Cray · fiſn· cullis, 2 30. 


2. 
' UA1ll 8, in A Bisk, 68. L 
Quaul-porages , of ſeveral 
ſorts, 185, 200, 201, 202, 203. 
208, 210, 231, 232» Bakd or 
ſtew'd between two Fires, 231. 
In a hot Pie, 178. In a Paype- 


ton, 131, 225- b 8 Hagen, . 
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With ſweet Baſil, as Pigeons, 186. 
Large Quails and young Quails 
roaſted, 236. | 
QUARTER, of Lamb, 141, 
162, Of Mutton, 9,162, Of Veal, 
11, 272. 
QUAVIVERS or Sea - dragons 


dress d in a Ragoo; 232. In Fi- 


lets, with Cucumbers, ibid. With 


White Sauce and Capers, ibid. In 


a Haſh, ibid. 


R. 
Abbets, in a hot Pie, 233. 

Rabbets and young Rab- 
bers in a cold ſtanding Pie, 186. 
The ſame in a Caſſerole, 233. 
Young Rabbets, with white and 
brown Sauce, ibid. Old and young 
Rabbets in a Hurte or Pan - pie 
and otherwiſe, ibid. Young Rab- 
bers, with Gammon - ſauce, ibid, 
Ala Saingaraz, 15, 18, 234. Rab- 
bers, roaſted, 239. 

” Ramequins, 234. 

Ramlade-Sauce, 41, 163, 188, 
230. 

Rn STAURATIVE Broth,or Po- 
tage without Water, 203. 
RIB (Short) of Beef, dreſs' d 
a la Gidard, 61 Aſter the Engliſh 
Way, i id. With Cucumbers, 
ibid. Farced, 62. The Filets of 
a ſhort R, in its cn Gravy, 25. 

* RING DOVES, and young Ring- 
doves roafted, 235. 

Riſhles , of Capons - breaſts, 
23% 235* 

ROACHES, marinated, 234. 
Dreſs'd in a Ragoo, and after di- 
vers Manners, ibid. 

ROAST-MEAT, for every Sea- 
ſon, 8, 20, 27, 32. How to pre- 
pare and ſerve it up to Table, 


2 oe 7 not 
) 


 ROBERT-Sauce, 111, 146, 246, 
Ne BUCK, order'd ſeveral 
Ways, 239. In a Paſty, 175. 
Roaſted, 238. 
ROOTS, Entertainments with 
Roots, 47» PF WA"; 
Roulades of Veal, 239, 240» 


8. | 
Aingaraz, Meat dreſs'd in that 
manner, 17, 18,21, 29, 234. 
Sainte Menehout, Piggs- pettitoes 
ſo order d, 192. A Loin of-Mur- 
ron, 163. Pigeons, Chickens and 
other ſorts of Fowl, a la Sainte 
Menehout, $3, 188. 229. | 
SALLETS of Fiſh, 41.. Wir 
Roots and Herbs, $0. W U 
SALMON, freſh for Fiſh- days 
240. In a Caſſerole, ibid. With 
ſweet Sauce, and otherwiſe, 241. 
In a Ragoo, 240- 
Salpicon, 241. 
- SANDLING, fee DAB. 
SAUCE, after the Spaniſh Way, 
28, 172, 173. White Sauce, 85, 
112, 194. Brown Sauce, 96, 112. 
Wood cock · ſauce, 87. Pike: ſauce, 
ibid. Sauce after the German 
Mode, 193. Anchove-ſauce, 195, 
244. Carp ſauce, 176. Gam- 
mon- ſauce, 129, 2 30. Robert. ſauce, 
111, 146, 246, 453+. Sauces for 
cold Meats broil'd upon the Grid- 
Iron, 163, 188. Sweer-ſauce, 27, 
247. Ramolade-ſauce, 41, 163, 
188, 230. Sauces proper for the 
Roaſt mea, 238. Green Sauce, 44 
SAUSAGES, of Pork, 241, 24 2. 
Of Veal,242. Royal Sauſages, ibid. 
SCOTCH - COLLOPS, fee Fri- 
candoes. N 
SEA-DPRAGONS, ſee QuAvI- 
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SEA - FISH, for Fleſh - days, 
267, 268. 
SEASONING Ingredients, 62. 
SHAD, roaſted, or broil'd upon 
he Grid-iron, 243. In a Court- 
boni llon, Ibid. 6 
SHEEPS - trotters, farced and 
ith white Sauce, 266. 
SHOULDER of Mutton, dreſs'd 
ſeveral Ways, 128, 146. Ina Ra- 
go, 7+ In Portage, 199+ 
SIMNELS, iced, 243, 244. 
SMELTS , in a Court - bouillon, 
244. Fried, with Anchove-ſauce, 
Ibid. Stew'd, ibid. In Porage, 
ibid. 
Smelt-Filets in a Saller, 41. 
SNIPES, in a Rago0,244- Roaſt- 
ed, 236. | 
SOLES after the Spaniſh Mode, 
244,245. Fried, 245. In Filets, 
with Cucumbers, ibid. Farced ſe- 
veral Ways, 219, 220, 245, 246. 
Sole- Filets, with a Lentil-cullis, 
246. With a Caper-cullis, ibid. 
With Truffles, ibid. With Robert- 
Sauce, ibid. With Cray-fiſh, 83. 
Soles, with ſweet Baſil,'246, In 
a Marinade, 153- Sole - Gatoes, 
246. 
SORREL, in Cream, as Aſpa- 
ragus, 39, 169. | 
Fouſce, for Intermeſſes, 246, 247. 
SpIN AGE, wich Cream, 59, 
169. In an Omelet, 153. In Po- 
tage, 216. In a pam pie, 261. 
STAKES, of Beef or Veal rolled 
up, 63, 64. | 
Or ſeveral Ways of dreſ- 
ſing it, 247, 248. In Civet, 89. 
In a Ragoo, 248. In Paſties, 175. 
In Ppotage, 199. Roaſted, 238. Cut 
into Menus- droits, 153. 
STOCK-FISH, ſee Cop FISH. 
STURGEON, dreſs d ala Sainte 


Menehout, 248. In F ricandves, or 
Collops, ibid. In #arica, with 
wk 249+ In a Court-bouillon, 
ibid. 

 SUCCORY, à Leg of Mutton, 
with Succory, 145. In Potage, 
211. 


Sun- rour, Pigeons and oth& . 


wy of Fowl in Sur-tout, 188, 
189. 

- SWEET-SOUR,Sauce,247. Pie, 
or Tart, 250. ; 


y 
AIL - PIECE of Cod, in a 


Caſſerole and otherwile, go. _ 


A Salmon farced, 240. 

TARTS, a broil'd Peach. 
fart, 250. Of Cherries and o- 
ther Fruits, 249. A Sweet-ſour 
Tart, 250. Apple - tarts and o- 
thers, ibid. & 251, A Cream- 
tart, 94, 251. Plum: tarts, 174, 
250. 

TEALS, roaſted, 236. In 2 
Pie, 186. In Porage, 208. 

TENCHES, in a Fricaſly, 
251. In a Haſh, ibid. 
ſerale, ibid. Farced, 224. Ina 
Ragooe and otherwiſe, 251. Fri- 
ed, in refined Butter, ibid. 
Terrine, a Side - diſh fo call'd 
155, 251, 252. 

THRUSHES, in a hot Pie, 
178, In a Ragoo, 252. In po- 
tages, ibid. Roaſted, 237. 
TONGUES, Neats- tongues 
bak'd between two Fires, 164. 
Dried, 165. In a Ragoo, ibid. 
Aſter ſome other Manners, ibid. 
& 166, Hoggs - tongues dried, 
253+ Sheepe-tongues dried, 25 4. 
Eroil'd, 16. Drefſs'd ſeveral o- 
ther Ways, ibid. Calves-tongnes 
farced in a Ragoo, 252, 253. 

Other 
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Ocher Ways of dreſſing them, 
26 2. 
Foxrorsks, in a Fricaſſy and 
otherwiſe, 254. 

Tos rTs, covered with 2 
Wood - cock - farce, 235. With 
Capons-livers, ibid. With Veal- 

idneys, ibid. 

Tourtes or Panpies, of Almonds, 
$3» 84, 94+ Artichokes of ſeve- 
ral forts, 251. Aſparagus, ibid. 
Of Beatils, 259. Fiſh - Beatils, 
265. Beets, 250. Butter, 259, 
260. Capons - breaſts, 257. Ca- 

- livers, ibid. Carps - roes 
and Tongues, 264. Chickens, 
$3. Coloured Pan-pies, 263. Of 
Crackling Cruſt, 175. Cray-fiſh, 
263, 264. Eels, 114. Eggs, 
262. Gammon, 258. Gooſe-gib- 
blets, 132. Lard, 260. Larks, 
142. Lemmon- peel, 263. Mar- 
melade, 174. Marrow, 2860. 
Mauviettes, 256. Melons, 250. 
 Miilles and Muſſerons, 262. Mul- 

lets, 138. Muſcles, 265. Muſh - 

ms, 262. 

Nears-rongues, 268. Ol ſters, 
265. Orange, 263. Ortolans, 
256. Of Perches, 265. Pige- 

„189, 190, 256. Pigeons 

uff d with a Fiſh . farce, 265. 
Pike, 264. Pike - livers, ibid, 
Piftachoes, 263. Pomegranates, 
ibid. Quails, 256. Rabbers, 233. 
Salmon, 264, Sheeps - tongues, 
268. Smelts, 264. So'es, ibid. 
Sorrel-juice, 262. A Durte af- 
rer the Spaniſh Way, 256. Of 
Spinage, 251. A ſugar'd Tourte 
or Pan pie, 260. farced Ten- 
ches, 26 5. Tortoiſes, ibid. Truf- 
fes, 262. Veal-ſweer-breads, 258, 
259. Veal-kitneys, 259. 

TROTTERS, 266, 


'TROUTS, broiled, ibid 
Dreſs d for Fiſh-days, 267. 

TRUFFLES, ina Court-bou- 
7[lon, 268. Broil'd upon the Coals, 
ibid. With Murron - gravy and 
otherwiſe, ibid. In an Omelet, 
with Cream 169. Filets and 
Ragoo's with Truffles , 64, 655 
188. 

TUNNIES, in Filets, 268. 
In a Sallet, 41, 268. In a Ma- 
rinade , 153 · Broil'd upon rhe 
Grid-iron and otherwiſe, 268. 
In a Pie, 184. In 4 Ponpeton, 
226, 268. 

TURBOF, in a Court-bouillon, 
269. For Flefh-days, ibid. 

TURKEYS, ina Daube, 105. 
Roaſted, 236. 

TURKEY - POWTS, or 
Turkeys, farced with fine Herbs, 
16, 269, 270. Dreſs'd with Om- 
on - eſſence, 270. With Gam- 
mon-ſauce, as Chickens, 82. In 
a Salmigund, as Wood-cocks, 275. 
In Filets, with Cucumbers, 270. 
Order d ſeveral other Ways, ibid. 
In a ftanding Pie, 178, 186. 
Roaſted, 236. In Potages, 198, 
205, 211. 

TURNEPS, in Potage, 196, 
199. In Haricot, 110, 194, 
249. 

TukRTTLE-DOVEsV, roaſt- 
ed, 236. 


D. 
DDE R of a Call, with 
ſweet Sauce, 27. 

VE AL, dreſs d after the Ta- 
lian Way, 291. A la Bourgeviſe, 
29, 271, 272. Scdllop'd Veal, 
125. Veal - cutlets, 104, 105. 
Veal-ſtakes roll'd up, 64. A Loin 
of Veal, 18, 272, A Quarter of 

| Veal, 


lb 
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Veal, ibid. A Crupper of Veal, 
273. A Breaft of Veal in a Ra- 
g00, ibid. Marinated Veal, 152. 
A Filler of Veal in a Ragoo, 27. 
VEAL-CAULS, 98. A 
Farce wrapt up in a Veal-caul, 
ibid. 8 242. Caponslivers dreſs'd 
in the ſame manner, 149. 
VEAL-SWEET-BREADS, far- 
ced a la Dauphine, 17, 22, 274. 
Order'd after ſeveral other man- 
ners, ibid. 
Vermicelli in Potage, 207. 
Vinaigrette, or Vinegar and Pep- 
per · ſauce for Beef, 63. 


. 
Wfa roaſted, 235. 
Farced with Oiſters, 108. 
WHITE, as White Thickeni 
Liquors and Ragoc's: See Fricaf 
G, Cullis, Sauce, &c. 
WHITINGS, in Caſſerole, 275. 
Farced, ibid. Whiting - Filets in 
allet, 41, 275. 
WOOD- Cocks, dreſsd 
in Sur - tout, 189. With Wine, 
275. Ina Salmigund, 275, 276. 
With Olives, 158. In Pies, 117, 
186, 276. Wood-cock-ſauce, 89. 
Wood - cocks roaſted, 236. In 
Sur-tout, as Pigeons, 189, 275. 
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[PREFACE 


READER 


Ince this Work is not the firſt that has been ſet 
forth on the fame Subject, there is no neceſſity 
of juſtifying the Deſign of it againſt the Cavils 
of malevolent and cenſorious Carpers, who are 
o leſs ready to debar Mankind of the Uſe of theſe 
orts of Dainties ; than of that of Ragoo's and high- 
ſeaſon d Meats, a jaſt Vindication of which is in- 
ſcrib'd in the Preface to the Court and Country-Cook, 
equally oppoſing their erroneous Opinion, That theſe 
Dainties tend only to the impairing of the Health and 
Ithe ſhortening of Humane Life: And indeed, nothing 
is more natural than ſuch an Apology, in this Caſe; 
not to make mention of Fruits, againſt the uſe of 
Thich, without doubt, no Objection can be made, as 
being the moſt innocent Productions of Nature. AS” 
or the reſt of theſe Varieties, when us'd with due 
moderation (which is always to be preſuppos'd) do 
hey not afford almoſt innumerable Delights and Ad- 
Vantages; to deny which to the Exigencies of Man- 
ind would be a ſignal Piece of Injuſtice, more efpeci- 
ally in regard that they are of ſo great energy in the 
omforting as well of healthful Perſons, as of thoſe” 
at are ſick, or indiſpos d? 8 


Caa J This 
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II is a Truth fo well known, that the Uſe of 


Sweet -meats, is allow'd even in the moſt retired Fa- 
milies, and beſides the peculiar Trade of Confection- 
ers, there are many Perſons of Quality, and accom- 
pHfh'd Ladies, who ſometimes divert themſetves with 
making ſeveral ſorts of Comfits. Therefore perhaps 
it ma be objected, That there is no need of any new 
Inſtructions in a Matter that is ſo obvious; but if os 


ther Arts are daily improw'd, is there not ground to 


believe, that this may alſo be brought to farther Per- 
fection Which wil} de more plainly made manifeſt 
by means of this Treatiſe , wherein ate contain'd 
ſeveral Methods of Preſerving Fruits and other par- 
ticular Circumſtances, that are altogether new, and 
quite different from the common Practice, as alſo from 
what has been before written on this Subject by any 
Authors: Fer it may be ſuſpected, That in laying 
down ſuch imperfect Rules and Directions, (not to 
mention the unprofitable Repetitions usd by them, 
on purpoſe to augment the Bulk of their val 
they had no other Deſign but to abuſe the Publick ; 
being fully reſalr'd before hand, not to diſcover the 
Secrets of their Art. 1 | | 
Indeed, it is certain, That ſuch a Diſcovery (as it 
ought to be expected here) cannot be really made by 
any Perſon, without doing himſelf a conſiderable In- 
jury; in regard, that by reaſog of the eafineſs of 
making all farts of wet and dry Sweet-meats, ac- 
cording to the laſtructions that are given, the meaneſt 
Hauſe-keepers ,, or Chamber-maids might afterwards 
ſet up for Confectioners and Butlers, and perform the 
greateſt; Part of the Functions of thoſe Officers: Hence 
it. comes to paſs, that ſo great a Number of Noble Fa- 
mulies uſually diſpenſe with ſuch Officers; and how ma- 
ny other Artiſts of the firſt Rank would be likewiſe 
_ difregarded, if the Oeconomy of that Northern Prince 
were in requeſt, who having once caus'd his Deſert 
N | | L to 
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Iꝓqbe Preface to the Reader. 
to be dreſtd d, orders it to be carefully lock'd up in 
his Preſence, in the Appartment, where he takes his 
Royal RepaR, every time that it is ſery'd up to his 
Table, which is as long as it laſts, and always keeps 
the Key in his Pocket ? | 

Foraſmuch as the Officers of the Moyth are employ'd 
to ſomewhat better purpoſe, in theſe Parts, it is here 
deſign d to do them a Pleaſure , by cauſing them to 
be inſtructed in every Thing that is moſt modern, 
generally receiv'd, and moſt curious, relating to the 
principal Part of their Employment, that is to ſay, 
the Art of Preſerving Sweet-meats, treating of it as 
methedically, and with as much Perſpicuity , as is 
poſſible. It is acknowledg'd, That if any Perſons be 
deſirous to attain to Perfection in this Art, and to 
comprehend all its abſtruſe Myſteries, with greater 

Facility, tis requiſite, that they work for ſome time, 

under thoſe that are Maſters of it; ſo that by the 

means of frequent Practice, they'll ſoon underſtand, 
at a caſt of the Eye, ſeveral Preparations, which 
cannot otherwiſe be well explain'd: Among theſe, 
the particular Way of making Sugar-plums, is more 
eſpecially remarkable, as abſolutely depending upon 
an habitual Exerciſe, and this Reflection affords Mat- 
ter of Conſolation, to Maſter-ConſeQioners and other 

Officers, who have laid out Money and ſpent a con- 
ſiderable time in acquiring their Skill, and who may 
perhaps take it ill, that the Grounds of their Art are 
ſo freely communicated to Perſons, that may make 

ule of it to their Prejudice, <8 

However, if the Advantage, in this Particular re- 
dounds to the Publick, they themſelves may alſo re- 
ceive ſome Benefit, from the aſſiſtance of theſe In- 
ſtructions, which may ſerve, as it were a Manual, for 
the refreſhing of their Memories; ſo that it will be an 
eaſiy matter for them to take notice in every Seaſon, 
what is moſt proper to be Preſerv'd and brought to 

RT Table, 
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Table, according to the Entertainments which are 
requiſite upon ſeveral Occaſions, and the particular 
Cuſtoms-of Neble-mens Houſes, in which they are 
entertain d. If their Methods are not altogether con- 
formable, in certain Articles, to that which is here 
expreſs'd; nevertheleſs let them not reject it, till they 
have made a Tryal; and if after ſuch an Experiment, 
they. ſtill have an Inclination to follow their accuſtom- 
ed Practice, they may be at liberty to continue it: 
Altho? it may be averr'd, That nothing is here de- 
liver'd, but what has been confirm'd by Experience, 
with reſpe& te the ſeveral Ways of Preſerving the 
richeſt and moſt delicious ſorts of Sweet-meats and 


Comnts.... e 
The whole Work is concluded with different Mo- 
dels for Deſerts, or entire Banquets of Sweet - meats, 
and a ſhort. Treatiſe of Liquors; the ordering of 
which, belongs likewiſe to certain peculiar Officers: 
But no notice is here taken of ſome other Circum- 
ſtances relating to their domeſtick Concerns ; ſuch as 
the diſtribution of Bread aud Wine, the care that 
ought to be taken of the Plate in their Cuſtody, the 
particular manner of laying the Cloth, furniſhing the 
Table, &s. . Becauſe. the management of Affairs of 
the like nature is never committed to Novices, or 
Perſons who are ſo ignorant, as to ſtand in need of 
any ether Inſtructions in theſe Matters, than what 
their own Diſcretion, or their Maſters Orders may 
r£adily ſuggeſt to them. e d eee 
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The ConTtznts of the New Inftry- | 


ctions for Confect ioners. 
, 1. Of the different Ways of Boilin * 
: fe Choice of it; and of t Loy EE 
2. ing it, Page x| 
: | Chap. 2. of the Utenſils and Inſtruments ear * 
- Confectioner, and of their Uſe, of 
„ | Chap. 3. Of. the Confettioners E 8 
& he whole Tear, according to the Seaſons of Flowers. 70 
4 runs, | 10 
| Chap. ＋ Of green Apricocks, 16 
Chap. x. Of ripe . 3 
„ | co 6. Of gr 21 
if Pe 7- — GC Ways 7 * Almonds, 23 
. — Of preſerv d Cherries, as well dry as liquid, 27 
Chap. 9. Of Strawberries and Raſberries, 31 
18 Chap 10. Of Gooſeberries and Currans, 32 
it Chap. 11. Of Walnuts, 36 
16 | Chap. 12. Of Plums, 37 
ie | Chap. 13. Of Pears preſerv/d dry and liquid, 40 
of Chap. 4 Of Peaches and Figs, | 42 
IC Chap. 1 5. Of Ap ples, 2 
of Chap. 1 . of Bell or apes aud Mufcadine- grapes, 
at Chap. 17. Of Quinces,and Marmelade made of A 2 
17 Chap. 18. Of Oranges and their Flowers, 52 
Chap. 19. Of Lemmons, 56 
Chap. 20. Of Cedres, Limes and yellow Citrons, 61 
Chap. 21. Of Compotes for the whole Year, 63 
Chad. 22. Of the . of Flowers and Fruits, 74. 
Chap. 23. Of Marmelades, 76 
ie Chap. 24. Of the Paſtes of Fruits, 31 
Chap. 25. Of the Jeilies of Fruits, 87 
Chap. 26. Of Bickets, 90 
Chap. 27, Of March: 5 97 


12 The Ce ont ents of z he N ew Laſtruction A &c. IP 


— — 
Chap. 28. Of Meringues and Alam, | 2 
_ Chap, 29. Of Paſtils, - 
Chap. 30. 55 5 the Caramel Sugar-work aud candy'4 
| Comfits, © 106 


Chap. 31. Of Moſſes, and Sultanes, 


Chap. 32. Of certain natural and grtificial Flowers, "% 


1 33. of Pies made of Crackling Cruft and "Paſs 
paſt | 114 
34. Of Cheſmurs and Mulberries, with ſore par- 

— Obſervations upon ſeveral. other forts of Fruits, 117 
Chap. 35. Of the Accident: that may happen to ) Sweet= 
meats, and of proper Means for the remedying ED 3 122 
Chap. 36. The Way of Ordering and ſet t 
or other Regalio of 2 liks nature to the be 2 
ono foe 4 _ bd as Emertainmentsr,, 33 


* % 
. - & 


| 


7 


LE —— 


ls. 
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4 The Co NTENT sf the New Inſtru- 


„ Hap. 1. Of the iced Waters of Flowers, - Page 1 
Sap. 2. Of che iced Waters of Fruits, 4 
A p. 3. Of Liquors that asg 
You ter-Sea on, 75 N ö ' | : 
Chap. 4. Of Hippocras and ſome ther Liquers, 10 
Chap. 5. Several ſorts of Retafiez. | 4 


13 
Chap. 6. Of the Syrups of Flowers | 1 
Chap. 7, Of the Syrnps of Fraits, Kc. | 18 
J. 


4 TA explaining certain Terms of Art and 
French Words «fd in theſe Inftreitions for Con- 


fectioner 5. 
B Biſcotin, a fort of Confe- 
ibn made of fine Flower, the 


Whites of Eggs, Powder - ſugar, 


Marmelade, Cc. ie 
_ Blanguet, a ſort of Pear. 


C. 

Aramel, the ſixth and laſt 
Degree of Boiling Sugar: 
Alſo, a curious Sugar - work ſo 
call'd. | 3 
- Cedre, a kind of Citron, or 

ON. 
Certoe, a ſort of French Pear. 
Compote, ſtewed Fruit, more e- 


ſpecially Apples, Peats, Flums, &c. 


D. 
Auphine, as a Compote a la 
Dauphine, a particular Way 
of ſtewing Apples; as it were, 
for the Dauphin's Table. 
Deſert, a Banquet of Sweet- 
meats. 


F. 
Euillantins, certain (mall Tarts 
of the breadth of the Palm 
ot a Man's Hand, fill d with Swcert- 
meats. 


J. 


Ndigo, a Stone brought out of 


Tarkey,' commonly us'd by Dy- 
<1 to die bley ; as alſo by Cou- 


| ' | \ | fefhioners, oh their ied 
Jgarrade, à Kind of great O- —_ N 


ſtes, Sugar- 
> ts was 


Min; a ſort of ſihalf 
Tarts filld with Sweet- 
meats. 


Mirabolans, certain Plums , 
which 2 . — firſt — 
gree a n the ſecond ; ſer- 
ving to ſtrengthen , purge and 
bind at the fame time. 


N. 
Ompareil, a kind of ſmall 
N Sugar- plum. 
0. 
ade, à cooling Li 
made of the ies 5 


ges and Lemmon, with Water 
and Sugar. ; 


P . ' 

Armeſan,a ſort of Cheeſe made 

at Parma, a City of Italy. 
Paſtille, a kind of odoriferous 
Sugar-paſte, of which there arc 
ſeveral ſorts ſpecified under that 

Article, in the Body of rhe Book. 
Petit - choux, a kind of Paſte, 
proper for garniſhing and other 
uſes made of Cheeſe, Flower, Eggs, 
Salt, &c. bak d in a Pie-pan aud 


ic d over with fine N 


R. 


A) 
— 


7 4A 


A Table explaining Terms of Art, &c. 


- 


— 


R. 

Ataſiax, a delicious Liquor 
made of Cherries, or Apri- 

cocks and other Fruits with their 
Kernels bruiſed, infus d in Bran- 
dy; adding Supar, Cinnamon, 
white Pepper, Nutmeg, Cloves, 
Mace, Ginger and ſome other In- 


gredients. 1 
Rouſſelet, a kind of Ruſſet- pear. 
A la Royale, a particular Way 


of preſerving Cherries as it were, 


| LF. 
iſe; as Amandes -a la Sia- 
8 miſe, a particular Way of 
preſerving Almonds ; explain'd 
under the firſt Article 
Fruit, Chap. 7. 

Sultane, a kind of Sugar · work, 
made of Eggs, Powder - ſugar and 
fine Flower. 

Sur-tout, as Piſtachoes in Sur- 
tout ; that is to ſay, cover'd with 
Sugar and order d after the ſame 


that | 


manner „ as Almond - ſugar- plum: 
See the laſt Article of Almonds, 


| 2 | 
Ambour, a kind of fine Sjeve 
call'd a Drum, proper for 
ſifring of Sugar, c. 
Turning, à particular Way of 
paring Oranges and Lemmons : 
This Term of Art ſignifies to pare 
off the ſaperficial Rind, or Peel, 
on the out · ſide very thin and nar- 
row, with a little Knife, proper 
for that purpoſe; turning it round 
about the Lemmon or Orange, ſo 
as the Peel may be extended to a 
very great length, without Break- 
ng. 
| Z. 2 
Efts, certain V. of O- 
range, or mon- peel 
cut long: wiſe, from top — 
tom, as thin, as it can poſſibly be 
done: See the ſecond Article of 
Lemmon. a 8 


A General TABLE of the Snare Comfits 
 Sugar-works, Fruits and other Matters 


is this T reatife of the C onfettionary Art. 


cidents n bo 
+7 ph meats, 122, 123, 


Almonds, how preſerv'd green, 
21, 22. A la Siamoiſe, 2 23, 24 
Blown, 24. Iced, ibid. Criſp Al- 
monds, 24, 25, '25; Gray, 24. 
_ Red, 25. White, ibid. Of a Gold- 

colour, 26. Almonds in Compotes, 
64. Almond-paſte, 82. 

Amber-plums, preſerved, 38. 

Anis pre ſerv d and iced, 1 13. 

Apples, green preſerv'd , 46 
arge and Pippirs in — 

Apples? in Compotes, 70. 
71. Nile Apples, 84. Mar- 
blade, 79. Jelly, $9. 
| Apricicks, green preſerv'd, 16, 
58 — 525 18. Ripe Apricocks, 
VB, 20. Apricocks pre- 
* 12 Sugar, ws In Ears, 
1011 In Compotes , 2 64, 66. 
Marmelades of 1 77» 78. 
— 82, 2 7 er e 5 
| ons, or Feaver- pre- 
ferv'd, 45 8 


Arberry- conſerve, 76. 
Barley - ſugar , how pre- 


d, _ 
hel rape ſery'd liquid 
47. Dry, i 48. A 120. 


Jelly of Bell-grapes, 48. Compotes, 
725 Paſte, 88, 89, 120. 

amot- Part preſery d, 11. 
Bi 2 96, 97. 


cd 


Birkets made of Alnundt, 90791. 
Of Checolate, 92. Of mons 
and Oranges, 92, 93. Sn, of 
French Biſkets, 93, 94: Leben- 
biſkets, 94. Light iced Biſkets, 
95. Common Biſkets, ibid. For 
Lent, 96. Crackling-biſkets, ibid. 

Boiling of Sugar, 1, 2. & Seque 
Smooth, 2. Pearled, ibid. Blown, 
3. Feather'd, ibid. Crack 05 ibid. 
Caramel, ibid. & 4 


' Broom:-flowers, <4 113. 
Andyd * ros, 107. 


C Caramel-b»iling of Sugar, 
3» 4. A Sugar-work ſo calf d, 108, 
Cedres, 3 —— or in 
arters, 61. Ri res 
va. ibid. & vat Lon 
Certoe-pears preſerv'd, 41. 
Cherries, in Ears, 27. Preſerv'd 
in half Loaf-ſugar, ibid. In half 
Powder-ſugar, 28. Liquid, ibid. 
Dry, with Strawberries, 29. In 
Bunches, ibid. Booted « Ia Royale, 
ibid. After the manner of Tours, 
ib. & 30. Cherry-cakes, 30. Cher- 
ries inCompotes, 65. In a Caramel- 
Sugar-work, 108, 109. Iced, 31 
Conſerves of Cherries, 74, 75. 
Marmelades, 77 , 78. Jellies 
88, Paſtes, 82. 


Cheſnuts , preſery'd, 5 Ir 


Compotes, 
Chips, 42 Zeſts. 
1 Ft, candy d, 106, 1 I07 
1 
* d. 


1 


ers, 74 
Currans, 75. Of Raſberries, ibid. 


berries, Td. 


= 


"I, "1 General Table of che Speer cars — 5 Ke. 


men: , how preſerv 'd and 
dry d, 62. In Zefts, or Chips, 


ee Safile, 106. 
Comfits,made and kept through- 
_—_ whole Year, 10; 11, 12, 
Compores, for the whole Year, 
63, 64, & eu. Of green Apri- 
cdcks, 63, 54 Of ripe Apricocks, 
66. Of green Almonds, 64. Of 
green Gouſberries, 65. Ot Cher- 
nes, ibid. Of Plums, 67. Of Sum- 
mer- 68. Of other ſorts of 
Pears, ibid. Of Pears ſtew'd in a 
Bell, 69. Of roaſted Pears, ibid. 
Of Apples, 70. Of Ap 7 4 oy 
Dauphine, iid. Of far 
731. Of Peaches, ibid. Of oo 
grapes, 72. Of Quinces, ibid. & 
73. Of Cheſnurs, 73. Of Oranges 
and Lemmons, ibid. Of Raſher- 
ries, 66. Of Strawberries, ibid. 
Of Currans, ibid. 
Conſerves of Flowers and Fruits, 
74.75. & ſequ. Of Orangefloy- 
Of Cherries, 4bid. Of 


Of Smallage, ibid. White Con- 


ſerve, 76. . Of Violets, ibid. of 
Roſes, Eid. Of Jes, id 
Of Pome Of Bar- 


Crackling-cru#t, 114, 115. 

Cream, or Rock · cream 
made, 1.15. Boil d Cream, 11). 

Criſp Almonds, ſee Almonds. 
Currans, iced, 3 1. What ſart fic 
for 1 Rn $: 32. fare 34+ 
Jelly of Cur- 
= 3735. Campotes, 66. Mar- 
3 . 9 


* 
* 


: 


— 


D. 
D Eſerts, how ordet᷑ d and ſet 
out, 12 


22 25 Confectioners 
oughout the Year, 10, 
11, 12, & OP 


> 


F. 
F kan 2883 35˙ of 


Lemmons, 60, 
Fennel, candy'd, 107. Several 


Ways of icing it, 113. 


Feuillantins, what, 117. 

Figgs, preſerV d dry, 44. Green 
Figgs, 45» 8555 120. Cenos figgs, 

Caver- figgs, 45 45 ” 

"Fo Oranges preſerv'd, 
32. Marmelade of them, 80, $1. 
Conſerves, 74. Paſtes, 86. Paſtils,” 
10g. Orange-tlower-buds, 33. Tu- 


beroſa-flowers preſerv'd, 111. Vio- 


let · flowers and others, ibid. 112. 
Spaniſh Broom flowers, 112. 

Fruits, in ſeaſon every Month, 
IO, 11, 12, Cf. | 


6. 
0oſe-berries, what ſart to be 
choſen, 32. Green Gooſe- 
berries liquid, 33. Jelly of Gooſe- 


_ berries, ibid. Compotes, 65- 


Grapes of ſeveral forts, 47. Bell-, 
grapes 'd liquid, ibid. & 
120. TY, 47, 48. Par d, 120. ; 
ba of them, 48. Compotes, 72. 

, 86, 115 id, 48. Dr Ca- 0 
dine · grapes liquid, 75 49 
Paſte made of them, 87 


I. 


Blfes, of Fr ruits, 5 of 
33. of al 


bb 2) raw,” 


7 —— — — — 


n 7 
* 
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rans, 34, 35+ Quahing Jelly of 
Currans, 35. Curran-jelly with a 
TinAure of Raſberries, ibid. Af- 
ter the Manner of the City of 
Tours, ibid. Jelly of Bell-grapes, 
8. Of Cherries, 88. Of Raſber- 
ries, 89. Of Apples, dc. ibid. Of 
— er ſores of ſelſies, 
Id. wat. 
Feſſamine-conſerve, 76. 
Incenveniences, happening to 
Comfirs, 122, 123, 124. 
Inftruments, us d in the Confe- 
crionary Art, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 
Ile. verte · plums, preſerv'd, 37. 


Bs: 
Emmons, of ſeveral ſorts, 56, 
57, & ſequ. Green Indian 
Lemmons preferv'd, 56. White 
Lemmons in Sticks, 129. In Zeſt⸗ 
or Chips, 58. In Slips, ibid. & 
39. In Faggots, 60. Entire, ibid. 
Compotet of Lemmons , , 
Marmelades, 80. Paſtes, 5. £ 2 
Limes and Pomecitrons pre- 
ferv'd, 61, 62. ; 


wn ** 
Acaroons, 103, 104. 
March · panes, common, 


97, 98. Other ſorts, 98, 99. 
Royal March- pane, 99. Made of 


Orange flowers, 100. Of Lem- 
on, ibid. Of Raſberrics and o- 


ther Fruits, ibid. Iced, 101. Suff d, 


ibid. & 102. | 
Marmelades, 76, 157. Obſerva- 
tions upon them, 81. Marmelade 
of Quinces according to the Ciry 
of Orlears, 51, Other ſorts, ibid. 
& 52, Marmelade of green Apri- 
cocks, 77. Of Cherries, ibid. & 
Of Currans, ibid. Of Raſ- 
mes, bid. Of Apricocks, ibid, 


"I 


Of Plums, 99. Of Pears, ibid. 
Of Apples, ibid. Of Seuil. Oran- 
ges, ibid. & 80. Of Lemmons; 
80. Of Orange · flow ers, ibid. & 
81. 1 
Max arines, a ſort of Tarts, 119. 
Meringues, a kind of Sugars 
work, 102. In Pairs, ibid. Dry, 
103. Piſtachoe-meringues, ibid. 
Models for Deſerts, 126, 128 
130. — 
ke 2a Sugar -work of divers 
Colours, 109, 1 
Mulberties, preſerv'd dry and 
liquid, 117, 118, 119. d 
Muſcadine-grapes , preſerv'd li- 
quid, 48. Dry, 49. Paſte of them; 
8 | * a4 7 


T Miſeadine-ptars, preſery'd, ar. 


ene et 
N Efarines, preſerv'd, 44. 
5 0. 228 
Range pears, preſerv'd, 41. 
Orunge- plum, 37, 38. 
Oranges preſetv d 52,53; & ſequ- 
Sevil- Oranges in Quarters and in 
Stieks, 53; 34. Preſerv d whole, 
54. China- Oranges Entire or in 
Quarters, ibid. ra 1, & 122. Port- 
Oranges, 34. Sour Oranges, ibid. 
& 55. Oranges in Faggots, 33. 
— Zefts or Chipe, ibid. In Shps, 
56. Compotes of Oranges, 73574 
Marmelades, 79, 80. beate 44 
Conſerves of Orange flowers, 74. 
Marmelades, 80, 8 1. Paſtes, 86. 


Puſtik, 105. a 


| P. 
P Aﬀes for Crackling cruſt, 1 14- 
Puff paſte, 137. Paſtes ot 
Fruits, 81, $2, & ſequ. Of green 
Apricocks, 82, Of green W 


A General Table of the Sweet-meats, Comfits, Te * 


bid Of Cherries, ibid. Of Cur- 
ans, 83. Of Raſberties, ibid. Of 
ipe Apricocks, ibid. Of Plums, 
4. Of Apples and Pears, ibid. 
df roaſted apps and Pears, ibid. 
df Peaches, ibid. Of Quinces, 85. 
df Oranges, ibid. Of Orange- 
lowers, 86. Of Lemmons, $5. Of 
iolets, 86. Of Bell-grapes, 86, 
37. Of Muſcadine- grapes, 87. 
Paſtils of ſeveral forts, 104. Of 
innamon, ibid. White, 105. Of 
Orange - flowers, ibid. Of Apri- 
ocks, ibid. Of Violets, &c. ibid. 
108. Of Cloves, 10. 
Peaches, green preſerv'd, 42, 
3. Ripe, 43, 44. In half Sugar 
nd in Ears, 44 · Compotes of them, 
1. Paſtes, 84. IL 
Pears, preſerv'd dry and liquid, 
o. Blanquets, 41. Large Muſca- 
lines, ibid. Orange- pears, ibid. 
ertoes, &c. ibid. Musked Berga- 
ate, ibid. In quarters and other- 
iſe, ib. & 42. Compotes of them, 
58, 69. Marmelades, 79. Paſtes, 


" 4+ 
Perdrigon, a ſort of Plum, 37. 
Pies, of Crackling - cruſt, 114, 
15- Of Puff-paſte, 117, 
Piftachoes in Sur-tout, 25. 
Plums, of (ſeveral ſorts, 37. O- 


d. ange plums, ibid. & 38. - Amber- 


lums, 38, 39. Red Plums, 39. 
reſerv'd in half Sugar and other- 
ie, ibid. Paſtes of them, 84. 
Puff-pafte, how made, 117. 
Pyramids, of Cherries, Cc. 109. 
Model of Fruit:pyramids, 126, 

n 
7 omegranate-conſerve, 76. 
Vinces, the Nature of them, 


49. Preſerv'd liquid, 50, 
21. Marmelades of Quinces, 31, 


2, Compotes, 72, 73+ Paſles, 8g, 
ſelies 90. 7 


—_ 
R iced, 31. Pre- 
ſerv'd dry, ibid. Liquid, 
32. Other Ways of ordering them, 
bid. What ſort fit for preſerving, 
ibid, Compotes of them, 66. Con- 
ſerves, 56. Marmelades, 8. Paſtes, 
83. Jellies, 89. | 

Roſes, in conſerve, 76. 

MR oy” 

Lips, of Oranges, 56. Of Lem- 

mons, Cc. 58, 59, 60. 

Smallage con ſerve, 75. 

Sugar, ſeveral Ways of boiling 
it, 1, 2, 3, 4. The choice of it, 
4+ How to clariſie it, 3, 6. Bar- 
ley-ſugar, 122. Sugar · candy, how 
prepar'd, 107, 108, 

ultanes, a ſort of Sugar-work, 
110. 

Strawberries, their Nature and 
Virtue, 3 1. Iced, ibid. How or- 
der'd, ibid. Compotes of them, 
66. h 
Spaniſh Broom: flowers, preſery'd, 
112. | 


T. 
Arts of ſeveral ſorts, 17. 
_ Tuberoſa- flowers preſetv d, 


111. 

1 v* F. N ö f 
hlets, Conſerves of them, 
76. Paſtes, 86. Paſtils, 

105, 106. Violet flowers, dec. Pre- 

ſerv'd, 11t, 112. 

Vrenſils, neceſſary for Conſe - 
Qtioners, 6, 7, 8, 9, lo. f 


i. 


* 


9h .— Fae — . &e, © 
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T 4fere, — 935 8K 116. 
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; Walnuts, the choi 
them, * How Login 
Ibid. 88 37. 
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A TazLE SF. Waters, Sir, 
other Matters contais * in the 10 
r 0 


nices au 
ions or 4.4 


Ae 


' * water, * oy £ - 
Hl Apricoch-water, 3. (ROS | 
om 
| B. dne | Lowers, iced Watets made 0! 
Ellerape-rup a2 Kö em, 1, 2, 3, 4 


Brauch, the Quantity re- Fruits in ſeveral iced Waters 
Nite for Rataſiaz, 13, 145 15. : 4, 55 6, oy ; 


| Bargandy-wine, .1 2. : 
Burnt Wine and Brandy, ibid. - 5 F. ] 
. esse. „ of all forts x 
| C. F In, 12. White, 11. Pal 


Herry - water, 4. Ratafiaz, ibid. Red, ibid. & 12. Made 
13, 14, 8 18. 1 n wen Wine 
ilar. mp f ibid. | 


8 8, 9. Egence, 


; ” L « " 
ere. fit 8 Ced Waters of Flowers, 1, 2 

| 3. Of Fruits, 4; $, 6, 7 Ho 
aww, 20. Do ee all ſorts of Liquors, 4. 
Ceori ander. ſeed mater, g. amin. water, 3. 
Curran mater, 4 * 19. anguil· water, 2. 


1. 
0 


Do enn 12. 


——— 


Nt A Table of the Waters, Syrups, Fuices, &c. 


Red Hippocras, 11. 


IS, i X. | Roſade, 8, 
7 | Ernel-water, 10. . proper ſor Syrup, 16, 
L. ; Roſe-water » Jo N 
[x " Emmun-water, 6. 
Limonnade, 6, 7. | S. 


Liquors, for the Summer, 4, $ Trawberry-water, 4, 8, 6. In 
ſequ. 'For the Winter-ſcaſon, Ratafiaz , 14. : 5 
, 9, 10. Sugar turn d to Syrup, 20. 


Syrups of Flowers, 13, 16. (9 

M. ſequ. Of Clove-gilliflowers, 17. 

Ulberries, for Syrup, 18. Its Virtue, ibid. Of Roſes, ibid. 

Mulberry-juice, 14 How long ke t, ibid. Of Violets, 
Muſcadel-Rat aſiax. 15, 16, 17. Fruits, 18. & ſegu. 

Musk. roſe-witer, 3. Of Apricocks, 19. Of Bell: grapes, 


Cc. 20. Of Cherries, 18. Of Cur - 

rans, Cc. 19. Of Mulberries, 18. 
Range ade 6. Its efficacy, ibid. Of Quinces, 

Orange = flower - water, 2. 19- Of * 20. 

infus'd in Rataex, 14. 

orange - water, 6. 


Orleans wine, $a T Vheroſa-flower 3 2• 

Ale 1 11. | Iolets fe. o make Syru 
SY % 2 | 2 16. When gather'd, wy 
* "Figlet-water, I, 2. 


Virginal-water, 9. 


O 19. | | 1 


Hite Hippocras, 11. Ratas 

8 . "HP W flax, 14. Water, 9, 
Ratafiax, of all ſorts, 13, ine of Burgundy, 12. Burnt, 

14. & ſequ. Of Apricocks, 15. ibid. Of Orleans, 14. Pale, 11 

Of Cherries, 13. With a Tincture 15. Red, ibid. White, ibid. 

of Raſberries, 14. — 15. 

White, 14. 
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Court and Country Gol 


DIRECTING 


How to Order all manner of EN TEA 
- TAINMENTS and the beſt ſort of the 
moſt exquiſite a- la- mode R a G 00's. 


| 


| 


_ 


_—_— — —_ 
- — 


WM The 8 which n "g be made in the Manth ef: = | 


Out- works may ſerve for each Courſe: For Example, 


The Firſt 0 our e. 


| January. 
Uppoſe a Table were to be furniſhed for twelve Perſons, 
done large Diſh in the middle, four leſſer Diſhes, and four 
f Porages and Side-diſhes. | 
one middling Diſh of a BA of W and 
2 vid Rane. - | 


tidge-pye hot. "BI 
he other of a large far Pullet and Tiff gamintd with | 
Ficandoe 3. * 


The great D:ſb in the middle. 


This ſhall conſiſt of two Pieces of roaſt Beef, guilt wid 
Neck of marinared Veal fried, with good Sance, 
8 


+ MF, 
79 


Two other middling Diſhes for Side · diſnes; viz. one a Par. 


— — 


2 _ The Court and C ountry Cook. 


For the Out-works. 


A Poupeton of Pigeons. 
A Diſh of Quails broil'd upon the Coals. 
One of farced Pullets, with Culliſes or {trained Liquox of 


Muſhrooms. | 
One of Partridges, with Spaniſh Sauce. 


The Second Courſe, 


The Roaſt-meat. 


This ſhall conſiſt of two middling Diſhes, vz. 
One of a young Turkey garniſh'd with Partridges, Chickens, 


Wood-cocks and Mauviettes. 
And the other of a Quarter of Lamb garniſh'd after the ſame 


manner. 


| For the Intermeſſes. 
A Cream-tart for the great Diſh in the middle, garniſhed 
with Puffs, Feuillantins, Fleurons, and Milk-bigners or Fritters. 
The two other ſmaller Diſhes, one of them of Pain au Fam- 
bon, garniſh'd with ſmall Toaſts of Bread and Lemmon. 
And the other of Gammon of Bacon and other Salt-meats. 


| The Out-works. 
One of rheſe ſhall conſiſt of a Blanc-manger, 
Another of the Livers of Capons. 


The third of Aſparagus in a Saller. 
And the fourth of Truffles in a Court- bouillon. 


The Third Courſe. 


This is to conſiſt of Fruits and Confits, of which we ſhall 
ſay nothing in this place; that being the particular Buſineſs oi 
another Officer and not of the Cook. 


Such an Entertainment as this above- mentioned was made 
—— 15, 1691, by the Duke of Chartres for Mademoiſelle his 
iſter. 

Inſtead of what was ſerved up for Roaſt- meat, two Diſhes 
may be prepared; viz. one conſiſting of two fat and large 
young Hens, four Barn- door Pullets, and fix wild Pigeons: 

The other of Water-fowl, four Partridges, four Wood-cotks, 
and a douzen of Snipes. EE The 


The Court and Country Cook. 


The Particulars hereafter ſpecified may ſerve inſtead of the 
reſt for the Side-diſhes and Intermeſſes, as well as for the follow- 
ing Enterrainments: See Page 7. 

According to this firſt Enterrainment you may eaſily regulate 

of rhe Ordering and Diſpoſition of rhe reſt, which you would have 
made greater; by increaſing the Number or Largeneſs of the 
Diſhes in proportion to the Number of rhe Gueſts and Tables. 


An Entertainment for the Months of February and March. 


The Fir#t Courſe, * 


S$ide-diſhes. | 
Or the firſt Courſe, An hot Pye of young Rabbets and Par- 
tridges, in which may be pur, during the time of ſerving, 
ſome good Culliſe of Partridge or other Ragoo's. ; 
ed A Poupeton farced with twenty or thirty young Pigeons, ac- 
:. & cording to the number of Guefts entertained ; with all forts of 
mn Garnitures. | 
A Diſh of Bruſolles, broiled upon the Coals, with a Culliſe 
pour'd upon it. 
A Diſh of farced Sweer breads of Veal, broiled upon rhe 
Coals, with a Ragoo. 25 
A Marinade of fryed Chickens. j 
A large far Puller roaſted after the Engliſh Way, with a Ragos 
put thereupon in ſerving it up. 
A Diſh of Hlets cut in ſlices, with Gammon. 
A Diſh of Croquets. 
One of Filets of a young fat Hen with Cucumbers. 
One of farced Fricandoe's in a Ragoo. 


of The Second Courſe. 


The Roaſt- meat. 
de Let there be three great Diſhes of all ſorts of wild Fowl that 
are in ſeaſon, and four Sallets in the Corners; proportionably to 


the Courſes that are ſerved up, and the Gueſts that ſit at Table. 


pe For the Intermeſſes. | 
Twelve Diſhes; viz. One of Gammon, garniſh'd with dry'd 
Tongues, and Bolonia-ſauſages. B 2 A 


4 © The Court and Country Cook. 


A Cream-pye garniſh'd with little Tarts. - 

A Blanc-manger of Gellies of divers Colours, 
A Diſh of 2 

One of Morilles in Cream. . 
One of Sweet · breads of Veal and Cocks-combs farced in a 


Ragoo. | &” 

Ore of watfaared Sweet-breads of Veal freu. 
One of Capons-livers d Ia Crèpine, broil'd upon the Grid-iron. 
One of the Kidneys of Capons. | | 
One Pain au Fambon. | 
A Diſh of Truffles in a Court-bouillon. 

A Ragoo of the Sweer-breads of Veal, white Muſhrooms and 

Mori les. | | | 


Monſieur Langlon caus d ſuch a Supper as this to be made, 
March 28, 1690, for the Duke of Orleans: There was for the 
Duke himſelf Potage de Sante prepared of a fat Puller with Eggs 
in her, and of a Ca | 


For this — — they roaſted fat and large Hens, Chic- 


kens and Partridges, that were uſed only in making of the 


farced Meats ; particularly a Farce of Croquers : For this pur- 


poſe, they took the Breaſts and Legs of theſe Fowls, and left 
10 


me Filets for the Side. diſhes. is ſort of farc d Meat 
was made with parboil'd Bacon, Calves- udder boil'd, Sweet- 
breads of Veal parboil d, Truffles and minc d Muſhrooms, ſome 
Marrow,Crums of Bread ſteeped in Milk, all ſorts of fine Herbs, 
a little Cream-cheeſe, and ſome Milk-cream : The whole be- 
ing well minced and ſeaſoned, four or five Yolks of Eggs were 
pur thereto, and the Whites of one or two: And this Farce 
was made uſe of for the Fricandoe's, Croquets, and Filet: Mi- 
gnons, The e are made round, of the bigneſs of an Egg; 
they are to be breaded at the ſame time, and left in a Diſh, 
to be fryed with Lard and ſerved up hor. 

The Carcaſſes of Fowls may ſerve to make different ſorts of 


Culliſes for the diverſifying of the Ragoo's ; Strainings may alſo 
be made of Bread, Partridge, young Hens, Pullers, Eſſence de 


Jambon, Beef and Veal-gravy. e Ragoo's of Side-diſhes 
and Intermeſſes are dreſs d apart into different Stew-pans with 
a Eifer of ſweet Herbs always put thereto. ue 

Thoſe that have Cream put to them, oughtto be toſs d up with 
good Butter, and a little Flower muſt be put to each Ragoo; 
which” being ready, the Cream is to be poured on them, a 


in 


— „ 


' The Court and Country Cook. 5 
in ſerving up the ſame they are rhickned with ſome Volks of 


Eggs. | 

| You may hereafter obſerve the Method of managing the reſt 
. we have taken notice of, as well for Side-diſhes as Intermeſſi 
when we have run through the other Months of the Year, 2 
ſeen what is proper, to be ſerved up every Seaſon, as we have 
already begun to do. | 


* * 


An Entertaiment for the ſame Month of March. 
The Fir#t Courſe. | "i 


| Potages. 
3 with Culliſes of Lambs-livers, may 
uea. 
One of Lambs-heads in green Peaſe- potage, garniſh'd with 
their Feer. 
And a large far Puller in a Bk, 


Great Side-diſhes, 
A grear Piece of Beef. 
A of Veal farced in a Ragoo. 
A Fricaſſy of Chickens, garniſh'd with a Marinade of Chickens. 


| The ſmall Side-diſhes, 
One of Carlers of Mutton broiled upon a Grid-iron, 
And the other of ſmall Bouillans made of the Breaſts of Capons. 


The Second Courſe, 


a For the Roaft, 
, A Diſh of a roaſted Capon, breaded and garniſh'd with three 
o Bl Pigeons and three Chickens | . 6 
lc i A Leg of Mutton, breaded and garniſ d with the ſame. 
8 N A Loin of Veal garniſh'd with a Marinade of Veal round q- 
our. 

A Diſh of two roaſted Ducks with Sauce. | 
h One of two Rabbers. | ME 
il And for the ſmaller Diſhes, ſome large and far Pullers breaded. 
in F 
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The Court and Country Cook. 


. 


The Intermeſſes. 


Shall be of a Ragoo of Artichokes. 

A Diſh of Truffles and Capons-livers in a Ragoo. 

A Cream cart and a Blanc-manper. 

A Diſh of breaded Muſhrooms baked. 

One of new-laid Eggs, 4 /a Huguenotte. 

One of Pain au Fambon. 

Apple-frirrers. 

And two Plates of Salt-meat. | 

This was the Duke of Orleans's Dinner, March 26, 1690, 
being Eaſter-day. 


For Supper. 


Potapes. 
| A Potape de Sante with a Capon. 

A Bskof Capons, or of Pigeons. 1-20 
And a Portage of a young Hen with Eggs in her, nothing 
bur good Gravy to be pur into it. 


The Side-diſſ.es. 
The Sweet-breads of Veal larded and roaſted, with good 


Sauce. 
Iwo large fat Pullets roaſted with a Ragoo underneath. 
And a Diſh of ſtewed Pigeons. 


The Roaſt. | 
A Loin of Veal garniſhed with three Pigeons and three 
Chickens, one half larded and the other barded. 
A Legof Mutton breaded and garniſh'd after the ſame manner. 
A Diſh of two larded Rabbets. | 
And one of fix roaſted Pigeons. 


_— is On Supper on the Duke of Rab all the 

ifference is, that the Potages and Intermeſſes vary accordi 

the Seaſon of the Year. aſs 5 * 
The —_ 1 is uſually ſerved with a large Potage, 

a great Diſh of Roaſt- meat, a Diſh of Intermeſſes, and all 

Diſhes at each Service. ? * 


4 


— 


The Court and Country Cook. 7 


| Lift of what may ſerve, during the Months of January, 
February and March, beſides the forementioned Diſhes. 


Potages. 


A Porage of Larks according to the Engliſh Mode. 
Portage of Quails with a Bouillon-brum. 
A Porage of boned Capon with Cardons and Cheeſe. 
Potage of a Sucking-pig. | 
ou 3 * with ſtrained . 
9 otage o ts with a Pot-pourri, or Hotch- potch. 
0 An, of Cheeſe, or Facobine. * 
Potage of a Leg of Veal farced. | | 
- & Portage of a young fat Hen, with M:lan-cabbage. 
Potage of young Rabbets according to the Italian Mode. 
Potage of Mauviettes with a Bouillon-brun. 
Potage of a far Gooſe with Turneps. 
Potage of Partridges with Muſhrooms. 
Potage of Partridges, 4 Ia Reine and 4 la Royale, (as they call it.) 
Porage of young Pigeons crammed. 3 
8 Potage of Turkey according to the German Mode. 
Potage of farced Pullets. 
Potage of Wood - pigeons with green Cole-worrs. 
Potage of Rice. | 
1 Porage of Teals with ſtrained Turneps. 


_ Side-diſhes. 

Lamb in a Ragoo. 

Larks in a Ragoo, according to the Engliſh Mode. 

A ſhort Rib of Beef, after the Engliſh Manner. 

Andouillet, or Chitterlings of Hoggs-guts. 

Andouillets accord ing to the Spaniſ Way. 

Pudd ings. 

A Sucking- pig au Blanc. 

Legs of Mutton prepared divers ways. 

A Shoulder of Mutton in a Ragoo. 

A Leg of Veal ſtewed. 

A Turkey broiled and ſerved up cold. 

An Haſh of Partridge-breafts. 

A Leveret or young Hare, according to the Swiſs Mode. 

A Partridge in a Ragoo, 
B 4 Young 


Op Ii Elare and Commery Cont. 


Young Pigeons according to the Italian Mode, 
A Turkey in a Pot-pourri. 

Pullers according to the Spaniſh Way. 

A Pot-pourri of Green-geeſe. : 

A Loinof Mutton according to the Swiſs Mode. 
Sauſages. . . 

Beef with Vinegar and Pepper. 


They alſo, make uſe of hot Pies of ſeveral forts, which may 
be hereafter ſpecified, when we have done with that which be- 
longs to every Seaſon, together with cold Pies and Tarts, 

which may ſerve for Intermeſſes ; becauſe they hold out almoſt 
the whole Year. 9 238 x | ( 

There are alſo ſeveral other ſorts of Intermeſſes, of which 
a general Supplement may be made; tho there are very ma- 
ny in the Entertainments that are ſer down for the enſuing 
As for Roſt-meats, the following Fowls may be uſed : 


A 
A 
A 
Pi 


| Laſs, | Wood-hens, 
I 
— Fat Geele, 
Srock-doves, === 
Quails, overs, - 
Ducks, Turkies, - 
Barn-door Capons, or Pullers, | Young fat Hens, 
8 þ 
Wild Pi geons, Lapwings. 
N 1 
on 


Theſe ſorts of Meats are alſo in their Seaſon for the Months 
of October, November and December, and ſome of the following 
2 be added; which will be remarked hereafter in 


— — 4 
. Q_ 


Enter- 


" The Court and C — Cook. 
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. - 
Entertainments for the Month of A pril. 
The Firſt Courſe, | 


2 | Potages. | 
Wo ſorts of Potages, viz. A Bia of Pigeons, and a Potape 
de Sante, with _ at — og * 9 * 
. The Side-diſhes, | 
A Quarter of Mutton farced. SP. ö 
A large fat Pullet in a Ragoo. * f 
P nn Bal lick Badies: rogerher ſmall ; 
i with ſweer in their Bodies, with a 
rce; and a large Piece of Beef in the middle. 


The Second Courſe, & 


| Fer the Roaft. | 
A great Diſh of Roaſt-mear, conſiſting of ſeveral Fowls, ac- Y 
ording to their Seaſon, and two Sallets. uh . 


The Intermeſſes. 
A Diſh of Pain au Fambon. - 
Boil'd Cream. | 
A Ragoo of Sweer-breads of Veal and Capons-livers. 
A Diſh of Aſparagus with Sauce of Jus lie, or thick Gravy. 
And ſo there may be ſeven Diſhes for each Courſe. 


The Marqueſs d'Arci, formerly the French King's Ambaſſa- 
lour at Turin, and fince Tutour to the Duke of Chartres, gave 
uch an Entertainment at his Houſe on the 1oth Day of 4- 


mil, 1690, 


* * 


py | The Court and Country Cook, 


Another Dinner for the ſame time. 
The Fir#t Courſe. 


Potages. 
'T'Vo Potages, one of farced Pullets with Af — and 
the other Portage de Sante, with a young fat 
with Roots. 


For the Side-diſhes.. 


A Poupeton farced, with fix Pigeons in a Ra 

Pullers or Chickens with . —ü— 5 

Calves-tongues farced and ragoo d. 

One or two young fat Hens in a Ragoo with Truffles. 

A large Breaſt of Veal, — with farced Cutlets o 
Mutton. 


The Second C our ſe. 


The Roa#t. 
A great Diſh of Roaſt- meat, conſiſting of divers Fowls and 
two Sallets. 


The Intermeſſes. 
The Sweet-breads of Veal in a Ragoo with 3 and 
Tres — ood Culliſes pur into it. | ; 
Sauce of Jus lie, ing 
a 3 
_ A Blanc-manger. 


| The Out-works, Tc 
A Diſhof the Bottoms of Artichokes with Cream. 
One of Salt-mear in Slices. 0 


4 

0c 
This Dinner was 2 ed at the Marqueſs d. Arci s, as al 4 
that which follows, for the Duke de Chartres and Mademoilclle i 
his Siſter, April 18, 1690. ( 


Another 


The Court and Country Cook, 11 


Another Dinner for the Month of April. 
The Firſt Courſe, 


Potapes. 


Wo Potages de Sante with two young fat Hens, garniſhed 
with Aſparagus-tops. 

One of farc'd Pullets, garniſh'd with farc'd Lettices. 

A Bsk of Pigeons. 

A Portage of Partridges, with Culliſes 4 a Reine. 


The Side-diſhes of the Table. 
For the grand Side-diſh, you are to have a Qnarter of V 
garniſh'd with fried — Cutlets of fried Veal, lard 
ith Hatlets, and a Salpicon 22 upon the Leg. 
The others are a Poupeton farc d with fix young Pigeons. 
A Miroton. \ 
Sweet-breads of Veal, larded and farced in a Ragoo. 
A Diſh of -Filers of large fat Hens with Oiſters. 
a And a Rabber-pye. | 


The Second Courſe. 


d For the Roaft. 


Two great Diſhes of Roaſt-mear, and two little ones confiſt- 
ing of ſeveral Fowls, with two Sallets. 


The Intermeſſes. | 
A Diſh of Gammon, garniſhd with Sauſages and dryed 


Tongues. 
4£ Tart of Almond-paſte farced with Marmelade of Apri- 
c 
A Blanc-manger. 
A Dich of Aſparagus, with ordinary Sauce. 
One of Morilles in Cream. 
+ ax of Mouſſerons, or white Muſhrooms in a Ragoo with the 
red, 
One of Capons-livers in a Ragoo. 


'* The 


— : 
I2 , 


he Court and Country Cook. 


— r 
a . 


| The great Entertainment for the Month of May. 


3 The Firit Courſe. 
F ” 4 
| Potages. 


For Bal, of Pigeons. 99 762 
Four Potages of farced Pullets, garniſhed with farced Let 


Eee 


tices. 
Three Potages of Geeſe with green Peaſe, garniſſi d wirl 


— 
5 . 


Aſparagus-tops. 
ree young Turkies with white Succory. 
. Two Oils ſerved up in Cuvets. Si 
The Side-diſhes of the Table, A 


0 


Four great Side-diſhes and twelve middling ones. 
Twoof two Rumps of Veal, de riviere, garniſh'd with Cutler 
and larded with Hatlets; the Veal being half larded, and : 
| | Salpicon pour d upon the Leg. ws 
2 wo Diſhes of Roaſt-mear, one of Beef, the other of Murrc 
iſh'd with fried Bread, and Marinade of Mutron-curlets, 
For the twelve leſſer Diſhes. 
Two Pies of young Rabbets. 
Two Pigeon-pies. | 
| . _Two hor Pies of young Turkies. : 
1 Two Pieces of powder d Beef, with a Hafh of Gammon 
| | Two farced Poupetons, 
Two Mrotong. 


=—_— — —_——___ 


The Out-works. 
Top two Diſhes in number, viz. 
Two of Pigeons wich ſweet Baſil, , 
| Two of Pallets with Gammon. 
Too of roaſted Partridges with Spaniſh Sauce; 
2 Two of Filets Mignons, with a Ragoo apart. 
=. - Two Filets of Beef with Cucumbers. - 
2 Two Fricaſſies of Chickens with Cream. 
Two of young Rabbets roaſted, cut into two Parts, with Gam- 
mon-: ſauce. | 
Two of Mutton- filets in a Ragoo with Morilles, 


ry 


HJ IJ HI IIS 


Tue 


— — —— 
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The Court = Country Cc ook. 13 


a. lacks. 


Two ro of farced Pullets in a Ragoo. 

Two of farced Pullets broiled on the Coalewith a Ragoo, 
Two of farc'd Fricandoe's. 

Two of Sweet-breads of Veal and farced Gammon. 


Two of farced Lettices, 4 la Dame Simonne. 
2 of Sweer-breads of Veal larded on the Spit, and when 


ood Ragoo put upon em. 
700 = Fricandoe's withour being farced. 


Two of Pains au Veau. 


The Second Courſe. 


| For the Roaff. | 
Sixteen Diſhes of Roaſt-mear, and as many Potages, conſiſt- 
g * ſorts of 9 wild Fowl, young Boars, ſucking 
igs, Oc | 
Ten ſmall Sallers. 


The Intermeſſes, 
Two great Gammon-pies. 
Two others of young fat Hens and Mutton. 
Ten leſſer Diſhes, viz. 
Two of Blanc-manger. 
Two of Salt-meats. 
Two of Calves-ears farc'd. 
Two of Galantine. 
Two of Aſparagus. 


| The- Out-works. 
ST two Our-works, which, with the ten make 
p ay © Number as in the firſt Courſe, viz. * 
Two of Mine- droit. 
Two of Pigs-perritoes, à la Sainte Menehour. 
Two of Harlets broiled upon a Grid- iron and breaded. 
Iwo of the Bottoms of Artichokes with Gammon-ſauce. 
Two of Pain au Fambon. 
Two of farced Morilles and Mouſſerons in a Ragoo. 
Two of Cocks-combs farced and of Capons-livers i in a Ragoo. 
Two Pies of the Breaſts of Capons. : 
Two of ſmall Peaſe in Cream. 
Two of R. Roles — of the Breaſts of Capons. 
Two of boil d 


* 


14 . The Court and Country Cook. 


For a like Entertainment, Proviſion muſt be made the Even- 
ing before, and at Night three or four great Kettles are to be 
hang'd over the Fire with ſtore of Meat therein, Faggots of 
fine Herbs and whole Onions: ,You muſt at rhe ſame time boil 
a op many Pullets and fat Hens, and roaſt ſome Partridges; 
which, with parboil'd Bacon and Far, ſhall ſerve for the farced 
Mears that are to be made for the next Day's Entertainment; 
and the Bouillons will ſerve to make Beet and Veal-gravy, | 
Soops, Culliſes, and Eſſence de Fambon. | 

As forthe Potages, the Gravies and ſtrained Liquors are to be 
made apart, as alſo for the Side-diſhes and Intermeſſes: You muſt 
moreover have good ſtore of Chibbo/s and chopped Parſly, and 
ſeveral Bunches of fine Herbs to be pur into the Ragoo's: 
Great quantities of Culliſes of Partridges, Pigeons and Pullets 
are likewiſe to be made, all by themſelves. 


The Marqueſs de Seignelay made ſuch a ſort of Entertainment 
at Seaux for the Dauphin, the Duke and Dutcheſs of Orleans, the 
Duke of Chartres and Mademoiſelle his Siſter, and rhe whole 
Retinue of the Court, May 14, 1690. 

The Kirchen- tackling uſed there, conſiſted in ſixty ſmall 
— — twenty round ones, as well great as ſmall, 
twenty Kettles or Pots of all forts, thirty Spits; and, to prepare 
this Entertainment, thirty fix Officers were employ d; as well 
Maſter-Cooks as Aſſiſtants, c. 


Another Entertainment for the ſame Month of May. 
The Firſt Courſe. 


Potages. 
Tee Biss of Pigeons. 
Three Potages of green Geeſe with Peaſe or Aſparagus. 
Three of farced Pullers with green Peaſe- ſoop. 
Three Julians with young fat Hens. 


The Julians, were garniſh'd with Cucumbers ; the Geeſe, wil 
ſlices of young ſtreaked Bacon; the Peaſe-porage, with farce 


Lettices and Aſparagus-tops ; and the Bisks, with * 
| | Si 
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The Side-diſhes of the Table. © 


Two Pigeon-pies. i 

- Two Side-diſhes of Beef ſomewhar corned. 
Two of Filets of Beef with Cucumbers. 
Two of the Fricaſſies of Chickens with Cream. 
Two of young fat Pullers broiled upon the Coals. 
Two Mzrotons. 


The Out-works. 
Two of Pies according to the * Mode. 
Two of Cutlets of Veal broiled upon the Grid - iron. 
Two of young Rabbets, 4 /a Saingaraz. 
Two of Pigeons with ſweet Baſil. 
Two Grenadins of a large fat Pullet. 


The Second Courſe. 
a For Roaſt-meat. 


- Two Diſhes of young wild Boars. 


Eight leſſer Diſhes, viz. 
Two with four young Turkies in each Diſh, 
Two of Chickens, _ with young Piggons. 
Two of young Rabbets. 
Two of Pheaſants. 
And eight ſmall Sallets. 


The Intermeſſes. 

Two Diſhes of Gammon-pye. 
Two Fried Neats-tongues and Sauſages. 

Twelve leſſer an VIZ. 
Twoof common Peaſe with Cream. 
Two of Artichokes 3 PEſtoufade. 
Twoof Muſhrooms and Capons-livers. 
Two of Pain au Jambon. + 
Two of Aſparagus in Cream. 
Twoof the Sweer-breads of Veal and Cocks-combs. 


The Out-works. 
Eigbe in number, viz. © 
Two of Blanc-manger. 
Two of Fritters. 


Two 
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Two of Calves-feer, 4 la Sainte Menehout. 
'Two Pies of the Breaſts of Capons. 


This Entertainment was made, May 18, 1690. 


An Entertainment for the Month of June. 


The Fir# Courſe. 
| Potapes. 
Potage of young wild Ducks or Chickens with Peaſe, gar- 
A niſhed wich Cochaikers, NE 
A Brsk of Pigeons. | \ 


A Potage of Turneps with a Duck. 
A Porage of Cole-worts with a Partridge. 
A Porage de Sante with a Capon. 
A Potage of a Caſſerole with Parmeſan. 
A Potage of young Stock-doves. 
And another of Quails with Roots. 


| The Side-diſhes of the Table. 

The Leg of a Fawn with the Rump to it, half larded and 
half breaded, garniſked with ſmall Pies, and Sauce of Pepper 
and Vinegar. | | 

A Piece of Beef ſomewhat corned and broil'd upon the Coals. 
And for the great Side-diſh, a Piece of roaſt Beef, garniſh'd 

with a Marinade and Cutlets of fried Veal. | 
Having taken off the Potages, the following Diſhes were ſery'd 
up: | 

The Out-works. 
trotters farced, aſter the ſame manner as the Croquers, 
A Filet of a young fat Hen with Oiſters. 
Sheeps-rongues broiled, with a Ramolade for Sauce. 
A Fricaſſy of Chickens with a Pike. 
A Turkey-powr farced with fine Herbs, 


The Second Courſe. 


The Roaft-mear 3 
Conſiſts of a great Diſh of all ſorts of wild Fowl, with four 
Sallets. | Toe 


OS © > > >.» 
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3 The Intermeſſes. 

An Almond-pye. 

A Diſh of Artichokes, 4 /a Saingaraz, garniſh'd with fryed 
Arrichokes. 


A Ragoo of Capons-livers Muſhrooms and Gammon, 
Peaſe in Cream, garniſh'd with Cheeſe-Ramegquins, 


The Out-works, 
Four in number, Viz. 
One of Fritters made with Water. 
One of Riſſoles. | 
One of Muſhrooms in Cream. 
One of Eggs with the Juice of Oranges, 


_ Theſe are the ordinary Courſes ſery'd up at the French 
King's Table; and here follows the Model of an Entertain- 
ment made at Court for Monſieur de Livri, Principal Steward 
to his Majeſty, A. D. 1690. | | 2 


"OY ' BY 


. Another Entertainment for the Month of June, 
N A Table furniſhed for Twelve Perſons, 
d *7 


A Great Portage, and fix Side-diſhes. The Porage is an Os! 
Ne ſery'd up in a Cuver of Silver gilt, or another in a large 


. 
8 Fur the Side-diſhes. 

A Leverer-pye, hot. 

A Side-diſh of Pigeons, with Fennel. 

A Filet of a g far Hen, with Cucumbers. 

A Side: diſh of Veal-ſweet-breads, 4 la Dauphine. 


One of Loins of Mutton, 4 Ia Sainte Menehour. 
One of farced Fricandot's. : 


zur The Diſhes garniſti'd with fryed Bread, Croquets; Marinades 
Tix NPain aux Perdrix, | 


C Tze 
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The Second Courſe, 


- The Roaft. 
Four Diſhes of all ſorts of Fowl roaſted, according to the 
Seaſon; and a Piece of Roaſt-beef berween others, ** d 
with Hatlets and rwo Sallers, 


The Intermeſſes. 
Seren Arcichokes garniſh'd with fried Artichokes; for the 


3 Almond-pye, garniſh'd with Apple fritters. 
Peaſe in Cream, garniſh'd with Cheeſe-Rameguins. 
A Diſh of Gammon. 

And one of Roles. 


Another Entertainment for the Month of June. 
The Firſt Courſe, 


Potages. 


Ou in number, viz. 
A Bik of Pigeons. 
A Portage de Sant, with a "Fn far Puller. | 


A Portage of farc d Chickens, with green Peaſe-ſoop, 
A Porage of Quails, afrer the manner of an il 


Side-diſpes. — 
A great Side-diſh, of a Loin of Veal, half landed and a 80 
Picon thereupon; garniſh'd with - Don of Marinated Veal. 
Two middling Side-diſhes, viz 
One of a Rabber-pye, and the other of farc'd Cabbage or 
Cole- worts, garniſh'd with farc d Fricandoe's. 
Two ſmall Side-diſbes, viz. 
One a white Fricaſſy of Chickens, garniſt'd with Marinade, 
And the other of young Rabbets 4 /a Saingarax. 


The Out- wor llt. . 

A Diſh of a young fat Pullet farced, in Cream. Cal 

One of Chickens a 14 Polacre, with a Ramolade. 0 | 
On 


On 


—_— 
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One of Pain de Perdrix. 

And one of a Loin of Mutton à la Sainte Menehout. 

After having taken off the four Porages, four other Out- 
works were ſer on the Table, vi. | | 

One of Pain de Veau. 

One of Pigeons with ſweet Baſil in their Bodies. 

One of Hatlets. 


Anda Grenade. ; 
There were alſo two other Our-works, conſiſting of Stur- 
geons prepared, as for Fleſh-days, rwo di ways, viz. 


One after the manner of larded Fricandoe's. 
And the other, à la Sante Menehout in thick Slices, 


The Second Courſe, 


The Roaſt-mears and Intermeſſes are of the Nature of the 
Preceding. | 

Such a ſort of Entertainment was made June 20, 1690, in 
the Preſence of the Cardinal d Eſtrèes and the Ambaſſadours, at 
the Table of the Grand Chamberlain and Purveyorto the French 


Ing, 
AS for the range ſerved up in the Second Service, recourſe 
may be had to thoſe that have been already fer down for the 
three firſt Months of the Year. Let us now obſerve what 
may be added, as well to the Side-diſhes, as with reſpect ro 
the Roaſt-mears. a 


— 


A Lift of what may be ſerved up, beſides the abovementioned 


Diſhes, during the Months of April, May and June. 


POrage of Lamb, with Roman Lertice. | 

1 Portage of Quails, with a natural Blanc-manger. 
Potage of boned Capon, with Muſhrooms. 
Potage of Kids, with white Broth. 
Potage of white Cabbage farced. | 
Porage of ſmall Citrulls, farc'd after the Spaniſh Mode. 
Potage of Artichoke-botroms, Cucumbers and Lettice. 

PR tn. of young Turkies, with farced Morilles and white 

ge. 
Portage of young Rabbets, * ſmall Turneps. * 
2 
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— 


Potage of green Geeſe, with Aſpara 
Potage of farced Bread with farced Lettice. 
Potage of 7 with brown Broth. 
Portage of a farced Breaſt of Veal. 
Porage of Chickens with farced Cucumbers, 
Porage of Chickens in a Ragoo. . 
Potage of a Poupeton in form of a Triangle. 

' Portage of Calves-feer and Chaldrons. 
Porage of Lambs-heads. 
Potage of Calves-heads 2 deux Faces. 
Potage after the Italian Mode. 

| Side-diſhes. 
"Andouilles of Veal. h 
A Quarter of Mutton roaſted. 
Calve's-livers. ; 
A Calve's Chaldron fried. | 
A Leg of Veal larded ſmall, in a Daube. 
Collops of Veal broiled, with Parſley-ſauce. 
_ Young Rabbets, with white and brown Sauce, 

A Loin of Veal in a Ragoo. 

Green Geeſe in a Ragoo. 
Young Geeſe, in a Daube. 
Calves-feer larded, with white Sauce. 
Young Pigeons marinated, in a Fricaſſy. 

A Breaſt of Veal marinated. 
Boned Chickens. 
Stew'd Chickens. 
Chickens in a Fricaſfy, with Cream. 
Young Turkies after rhe Swiſs Mode, fried with Cu- 

cumbers. - Feat | 
Little Chickens with Cherry-ſauce. 
A Poupeton farced with young Pigeons, 
A Cow's Udder, with ſweet — | 


For the Roaft, | , 
This is the Seaſon for Lambs, Kids, ſucking Pi oun 
Turkies a „ Pheaſants, you 2 — 
rets, green Geeſe, young wild Boars, Partridges, y Pigeons, 
Chickens, and young Ring- doves, or — " | 


A 


Cut 


LY 


— 
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A great Entertainment for the Months of July and Augult, 
The Firſt C ourſe, 


Potages. 
TY o Bals of Pigeons. 
Two Julian-potages with large fat Pullets. 
Two of Quails with ſweer Baſil. 
Two of Peaſe with a Duck. 
Iwo Potages of farced Cucumbers with a Capon. 
Two of Qs, / 
Two of Caſſeroles. | 
Two of Roots, with young Ring-doves. 
Two of Turneps, with farced Chickens. 
Two of Leaks, with Geeſe. 
Two of Succory, with young Turkies. 


| The Side-diſhes. 
Two Pigeon-pies. 
Two — 
Iwo Legs of Mutton, 4 /a Royale. 
Two Side-diſhes of Partridge fried on the Coals. 
Two of young far Hens, 4 /a Saingaraz. 
Two of large Pullers, farced in Cream. 
Two Mirotons. 
Two Pains de Veau. 
Two Terrines. 
- Two Side-diſhes of Ducks, with Oiſters. 
399 great Side-diſhes of Roaſt · beef, garniſh'd with Muttan- 
cutlets. ; 
And two other of Veal de Riviere, garniſſſd with Cutlets of 
fried Veal and a Haſh upon the Leg. | 


The Qut-works, 
ng Two Diſhes of Croquers. 
ve- Two of Sauciſſes Franches. 
r Two of Sauciſſon Royal. 
Two of Veal after the Italian Mode. 
| Two of Pigeons with Fennel. 
Ao of farced Chickens broil'd on the Ccals. 
f C 3 Two 


— 
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large Pieces of Beef, Mutton and Veal, and of all forts of Poul- 
oe Fowl, young Boars, ſucking Piggs, Pheaſants, &c. 
WI 


Two of Pigeons with ſweet Baſil. 

Two of Chickens à la Tartre. 

Twoof young Pullets 4 Ia Sainte Menehout. 
Two of Bouillans. 

Two of Marinades of Chickens. 

Two Courſes of Pigeons, with white Sauce, 
And two of Pain de Pergrix. 


The Second Courſe. | 
Twenty two Diſhes of Roaſt- meat, conſiſting of all ſorts of 


Sallets, 


The Intermeſſes. 
Twenty four in number, viz. 
Two Diſhes of Gammon-pies. 
Two of Pheaſants, 
Two of Salr-meats, Tongues and Sauſages. | 
Two Pies of Capons-breaſts, garniſh'd with little Tarts. 
Two Pies made of crackling Cruſt filled with Marmelade of 


Apricocks. 


w 


wo Blanc- mangers garniſh'd with ſeveral Gellies. ; 
Two Diſhes of * — 4 la Dauphine, garniſh'd 
ich fried Sweer-breads of rhe ſame. 
Two of Blanc-manger-fritters, garniſh'd with Water · fritters. 
Two of Pigs· pettitoes, d la Sainte - Mene bout. 
Two of Menus-droits. 
Two of Hatlets. 
And two of Galantine. 


The Out=works. 
Two Diſhes of Pain au Fambon. 
Two of Muſhrooms in Cream. 
Two of Cocks-combs and Moriles. 


Two of Artichoke-bortoms. 


' Two of Rifſoles. 


Two Omelets, and a Gammon-haſh thereupon. 

Two Omelets with Sugar. 2nd 
Two of Apple-fritters, | 
Two of burnt Cream. 
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Two of Capons-livers. © 2 
And two of Truffles in a Court-bouillon. 


An Entertainment of the like Nature was made by the Mar- 
de Louvos, Aug. 25, 1690, in his Caſtle at Meudon, for 
Dauphin, the Duke and Dutcheſs of Orleans, the Duke of 
Chartres and his Siſter, and the whole Retinue of the Court. 
There were three Tables furniſhed with the ſame Proviſions; 
ſo that almoſt three Diſhes of every Meſs were reiterated, 


— — — — 


Amother Entertainment that may be made during the ſame 
Seaſon, and in the following Months, 


Tires great Services of Pieces of Beef iſh'd with Mar;- 
nade, either in a Cuvet or in a large Diſh, 
Twelve other Diſhes, viz. 

Three of far Pullers and young Turkies. 
Three of Carbonado'd Mutton. 

Three of Pies after the Spaniſh Mode. 
Two of farced Lerrice. 

And one of Pigeons with Fennel, 


The Out-works. 
Four in number, viz. | 
Two of Veal-ſweer-breads with white Sauce. 
And two Filets with Cucumbers, 


On another Day. 
For the twelve Diſhes, - 
Three of P — — — young fat Pullets. 
Three uſages artridges. | 
Three of Chicken-fricaſſies. . | | 
— three of Pies of Pheaſants, Partridges and young Rab- 


The Our-works, | 


Three Diſhes of whire Puddings, Sauſages and Ando 
and three others of Carbinadoes. 85, | An doui les; 


C4 For 
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ſome of the manners elſewhere deſcribed: 


For Tables of leſs S trength, 


A great Diſh of a Piece of Beef. 
Two leſſer of Pieces of Beef likewiſe, but diverſified, after 


A Pigeon-pye. 
And a Fricafſy of Chickens, 


For the Out-works. 
A Filet, with Cucumbers. 
A Diſh of Carbonadoe's. 
A Filet with white Sauce. 
A Diſh of young Turkies, in a Salmigund or Hotch- potch. 


At another time. 
For the Grand Diſh, a Piece of Beef. 
Two leſſer Diſhes, viz. 
One of Filets with Cucumbers, garniſh'd with Carbonadoe' 83 


and the other of fat Pullets entire, with Truffles. 


For the Out-works. 


Four Diſhes of Saufages, Puddings and Andouillets. 
A Filler of Mutton, with Tryffles. 
And a Fricaſſy of Chickens with Pies. 


For Suppers. 
Three great Diſhes of Veal, garniſh'd with Marinade and 


Hatlets. 


Twelve other Diſhes, viz. 
Three of Pullets and young Turkies, 


Two of Pigeons, with Fennel. 


One of a Leg of Mutton, with Garlick. 
Two of young Turkies, with Gammon. 
One of Pigeons, with ſweet Baſil. 


And three Haſhes of Partridges, 


The Out-works. 


Four in number, viz, 
Two of Filets with Cucumbers, and two Marinades of 


* 


Chickens. 


For 
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For another Table of leſs Stren oth. | 
A Quarter of Veal garniſh'd with Marinade for the great 
Diſh. ' 
Two other leſſer Diſhes, viz. 
One of a young fat Hen with Gammon, and the other of 
a Leg of Mutton. 


The Out-works. 
A Diſh of young Turkics, in a Salmigund, or Hotch-potch, 
One of Sweet · breads en rond. 
One of a Haſh of Partridges, 
And a Filet with white Sauce, 


Another Table. 
Three Quarters of Yeal garniſh'd with Marinade, for the 
great Side-diſhes. 
Twelve other Diſhes, viz. 
Three of far Pullers, and young Turkies. 
Three of Filets of a ſhort Rib of Beef in the Gravy. 
Three of young Turkies, with Gammott-ſauce. 
And three of Salpicons. 


The Out-works. | 


Two Diſhes of fried Sweer-breads of Veal, and two of large 
far Pullers, with white Sauce. 


| Another Table, 

Two Side-diſhes, viz. | 
One of Calves-rongues, and the other of young Hens, with 

Gammon. 


The Out-works, 
A Diſh of Filers, with Cucumbers. 
One of a Fricaſſy of Chickens, 
Another of a Filet in the Gravy. 
And of one Marinade of Chickens. . 


The Order of all theſe firſt Courſes is uſually obſerv'd, during 
the ſame Seaſon, in the Cquyr of France, for the King's Table, 
ind _ of the Princes and the Comptroller of his Majeſty's | 
„aue Male 


pf 
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A Lift of what ma "eos up beſides the abovementioned 


Meſſes during the Months of jay, Auguſt and Sep- 
tember. 
1 
Poe of farced Qu 
of Capons Quit 3 


— tf — with Prunes de Brignoles. 
of Turkey-powts, with Cucumbers. 
of a Shoulder of Mutton with Turneps. 

— Of _ Pheaſants with Truffles. 

| — hens with white Succory. 

— — a Leg of Veal farced and larded. 

of Collops of Veal larded and broil d. 

—  — of Thruſhes, with brown Broth. 

fa Knuckle of Veal d! Epi gramme. 

— — —— — _ Chickens. 

olf green Geeſe with Turn 

of the Gibblers of young Geeſe. 

—— — of Parrridges, in a Capitolade. 

— — 8 with ſtrained Broth. 
hn Chickens, wi Yor hy Peaſe- ſoop. 

— — — Pullets, with 

——— of a boned Turkey. 

of Ring-doves, with Muſhrooms. N 
—— of Veal. ſweet- breads. 

And Potage de Sante, with a Knuckle of Veal and Capon. An 


Side-diſpes. 


rn. 
A ſucking Pig afer he German Way. 


'A Civet of a 
A Leg of Mutton after the Swiſs Mode. 


A Shoulder of Mutton, with Muſhrooms, 
Thruſhes in a Ragoo. 
A Breaſt of Marco parbe ird, and afterwards fried. 
Freſh Neats-rongues larded. 
Calves-rongues, with ſweet Sauce, 
Young Rabbets in a Caſſerole. 
A Loin of Veal haſhed. 
Green Geeſe quartered, 


A 
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A Fricaſſy of young Pigeons. 
Young Pigeons with —_— and Vinegar. 
1 5 — of Veal ra : * 
urkey in a Pot- or ſort Horch-porch, + 
A boned Turkey. _ 
A Filler of Veal in a Ragoo 
A Loin of Mutton fried. 
A Calve's Head fried. 
A Calve's Udder, with ſweet Sauce. 


Roait-meats. 


Beccafigo's, young Quails, young Capons or far — * 
ing he Ron. and 1 Leverets, 
wild Bores, Mauviettes, youn uſe-pi — and Pul- 

E of one Year. 

Theſe ſorts of Mears are alſo proper for the enſuing Months; 
as likewiſe many of thoſe that have been ſer down for the Firſt 
and Second Seaſon, may be uſed at another time; if they are 
to be procured : Therefore we ought only to have regard to 
Convenience in this matter, and if that will allow it, to ad- 
here in every thing to the particulars of which the above- ſpe- 
cified Entertainments are compos d, rather than to thoſe con- 
tained in the Liſts; which are more common Ragoo * and leſs 
conformable to the new Mode. 


* — 


= _ 
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An Entertainment that may be made in the Months of 
October, November and nd December, 


The Fir Courſe. | \ 


Potapes and Side-diſhes. 


A Great Diſh, four middling ones and four — vix. 
A Bsk of Pigeons. 
A Potageof Ducks, with a Culliſe of Nantiles. 
Three Side. diſpe 
— a young any a Hen, 4 la Saingaraz, garniſh'd with 


One of a Rabbet- pye. 
And 


_ 
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And a ſhorr Rib of Beef, with the Filet, garniſh'd with Fri- 
candoe's. 


The four al Diſhes, or Out- wor ls are, 
One of Partridges, with Sauce, after the Spaniſh Way. 
One of Filet. fa rded and Roaſted. 
A Fricaſſy garniſh'd with a Carbonadoe. . 
And a Diſh of farced Maudiettes with Muſtard, 


The Second Courſe. 


The Roaft-meats and Intermeſſes. 


Two middling Diſhes of ſeveral ſorts of Poultry and Wild 
Fowl, according to the Seaſon. ' 

A great Pye of crackling Cruſt garniſh'd with little Tarts * 
and Fritters. 

A Diſh of Blanc-manger. 

And a Gammon-pye. 


The four Our-works are, 
A Diſh of Cardoons, with Parmeſan. 


One of Tryfles in a Caurt-bouillon. 


One of Veal-ſweet-breads and farced Cocks-combs, 
One of Hatlets and four Sallets. 


A Su was ſerved up in this manner at the Duke of 
Chartres s Palace, December the 1ſt, 1690. 


Gs +. - 


* great Entertainment for the Month of Decem- 


7 
7 
1 
T 
T 
1 
1 
1 
1 
T 
T 
T 
＋ 
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The Firſt Courſe. 


Potages, 
722 Bals of Pigeons. 
Two Casi . with Parmeſan. 
Two Potages of farced Chickens, with green Peaſe· ſoop. 


Two of Ducks, with Turneps. 5 
Ivo 


Ne 


wo twelve ſmall Sallets. 
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Two of large fat Pullets, with Succory. 

Two of farced Quails, with Trafle . 

Two of Cercelots, or young Teals with ſweet Baſil. 
And two of Partridges, with Culliſes à Ja Reyne. 


The Side-diſhes. 
Three great DG Viz. 
A large Loin of Veal, garniſh'd with Marinade and larded 


ith Hatlets, | 


A Piece of Beef, with the Filer . with Cutlets. 

A 1. — Roaſt- beef and another of Mutton, garniſh'd with 
ed Cutlets. 

Tien middling Diſhes, vz. 

Two of Slices of Beef roll'd and farc d. 

Two of farced Water- fowl, with Oiſters. 

Iwo of Pheaſants minc d in a Pye. 

Two of far Pullets, with Truffles. 

And two of young Hens, with Cray-fiſh Culliſes. 


| The Out-works. 
Two Diſhes of Grenadins, with large far Pullers. 
Two of Veal, 4 la Bowrgeoiſe. 

Two of Partridges, after the Spaniſh Mode. 


Two of Pheaſants, with C 


Two of Marinated Chickens. 

Two of roafted Wood-cocks, with Wine. 

Two of Quails broil'd on the Coals. | 

Two Biberots of Partridges. 

Two Mirotons of Veal, with Aſparagus. 

Two Diſhes of Filers of young fat Hens, with white Sauce. 
Two of Filets of Beef, with a | 
Two of Pigeons with ſweer Baſil. | | 
Two of Partridges, with Olives. ' 

Two of Sauciſſon Royal. 


The Second Courſe. 


For the Roaft-meat. | 
vixteen Diſhes of all ſorts of Wild Fowl and other Poultry, 
ncularly Orrolans, Pheaſams, &c. with young wild Boars, 


The 


— 
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The Intermeſſes. 
The three great Diſhes are to conſiſt of three Gammon : pies. 
The middling Diſhes are ten in number, vix. 

Two of Blanc-manger. 

Two Pies made of Capons-breaſts. 

Two of Cakes farc'd with Marmalade. 

Two Pies of crackling Cruſt, garniſh'd with Marmalade. 
And two Omeleta, with Gammon. 


The Out-works. 
Two Diſhes of Apple: fritters. 
Two of Blanc-manger- fritters. 
Two of Riſſoles. | 
Two of Muſhrooms in Cream. 
Two of Pain au Jambon. 

Two of burnt Cream. 8 
Two of Truffles in a Court. bouillon. 
Two of Artichoke-bottoms. 
Two of fried Artichokes. 
= — _ N 

wo o in a et 
Two of Ales tro ts. 
And rwo of Galantine. 


\| A Feaſt of the like Nature was prepared at the Duke 
| | Aumont's Palace, December 27, 1690, The Table was fix d wid 


Horſe-ſhooes ; and foraſmuch as there were forry two Cover 
or Services, it was requiſite to reiterate three Diſhes of ſeve 
Particulars; as well for the Side-diſhes, as for thoſe. of tt 
 Roaſt-meats and Intermeſſes. | 

If theſe Models are nor ſufficient for a due Variery of Ent 
tainments on different Days; or if they do nor ſuit with t 
Convenience of Perſons and Places ; a more proper Choic 
may be made our pf the following Liſt. 


A Lift of what may be ſerved up, beſides the abovemention- 


POrages of Larks, with H 
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ed Diſhes, during the Months of October, November 
and December. - 


of Andouilles, with Peaſe. 

— of Lambs-heads. 

of Ducks, with Cole-worts or Sprouts. 

of Quails with Muſhrooms. 

—— of farced Muſhrooms. | 

—— of Capons, with Colly-flowers. _ 

— of Ca with Cardoons in white Broth 

ol boned Capon, with Oiſters. . 

of a farced Leg of Mutton, with Turneps. 

of a farced of Veal with white Sauce. 

— of a Leg of a Stag, or of a wild Boar. 

of a far Gooſe, with ſtrained Peaſe. 

— of — with Milan-cabbage. 

w——— of farced Partrid 

ol large Pullets farced and boned. |} 

of young Barn-door Chickens in a Bsk with Truffles, 
of Poupetons. 

—— of Teals, with Muſhrooms. 


— Tels, whh Hy 


of Vermecelli, after the Italian Mode. 
And Potage de Sante, 


S$ide-diſhes. 
Puddings of Calves-livers. | 
A Capitolade of Partridges and Capon. 
A Duck in a Ragoo. | 
A farced Duck, with ſweet Sauce. 
A far Capon in a Daube. 
A Daube of Veal, minc'd and larded. 
Calves-livers in a Marinade. 
Calves-livers larded and roaſted. 
Hoggs-livers in a Ragoo. 
A Gallimafry of a Shoulder of Mutton, 
A Haricot of a Breaſt of Mutton, 
A Neat's Tongue larded, 


* 


Sheeps- 


—— 
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Sheeps-tongues broil'd. 

A Marinade of Partridges. 

A Partridge in a Daube. 

A Piece of Beef well larded. 
Sheeps-trotters, with white Sauce. 
A Loinof Mutton 4 la Croutade. 
A Filler of Veal, with Oiſters. 
A Calve's Head in Mzine-arorr; 


For the Roaſt-meats, ſce Page 15. becauſe the ſame Pro- 
viſions may alſo ſerve in this Seaſon ; as it has been already 
hinted. The Appurtenances of the Intermeſſes are much more 
general, as being in uſe throughour the greateſt part of the 
whole Year: Therefore it may nor be improper here to make a 
Collection of the different Meſles, prepared for that purpoſe 
in the above · ſpeciſied Entertainments for every Seaſon ; adding 
ſome others that may be ſubſtituted in their room, when Oc- 
caſion ſerves, and accordingly as particular Exigencies may 


require. 


«+ 
— 
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A general Table of the Intermeſſes. 


Lmond- milk. 
Apple: fritters. 
Artichokes, with white Sauce. 
Artichokes fried. 
Artichokes iced. 
Artichokes, 4 la Saingaraz. 
Artichokes, with natural Butter. 
Artichokes, 4 I Eſtoufade. ; 
Artichoke- bottoms put in Paſte and fried. 
Artichoke-bottoms, with Gammon-ſauce, 
Aſparagus in Mutton-gravy. 1 * 
Aſparagus with natural Butter. | 
Aſparagus in Cream. 
Alparagus in a Sallet. 
Beans in Cream with Bacon. 
Beatils in a Ragoo. 
HBignets, ſee Fritters. 
Blanc-mangers of ſeveral ſorts, 


C= 


—— 
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| Calyes-kidneys, and others roaſted. 


Calves· ears farced. 

Cardoons, with Parmeſan. | 
Cheeſe-cakes. "IT 

Cocks-combs farced, and Capons livers in a Ragoo. 
Cocks-kidneys in a Ragoo. 

Colly-flowers, with natural Butter and Mutton-gravy. 
Creams of ſeveral ſorts. 
Cucumbers. 

Echaudes or Simnels Iced. 

Eggs and Omelets after ſeveral manners. 
Fritrers of Blanc-manger. 

Fritters of Apples. 
Fritters made with Water. 

Galantines. 
Gammon of Bacon in Slices and in a Haſh. 
Gruels. 
Gammon-pies. | 
Heads of wild Boars. 
Hatlets. 
Hogs-ears 4 Ja Barbe-Robert. 
Hops-ears fried in Paſte. 
Hogs-tongues. 

ellies of ſeveral ſorts. 

idneys of Cocks in a Ragoo, 

Kidneys of Calves roaſted. 
Livers of Capons 4 la Crepine; 
Livers of Capons roaſted. 
Livers of Capons with Muſhrooms. 
Livers of Capons after other manners. 
Livers of Rabbets in an Omelet. 
Menus-droits. 


1 or white Muſhrooms and Morilles. farc d and 
ned. | 
Muſhrooms in Cream. 


Muſhrooms fried. 
Muſhrooms in a Ragoo. 
Muſhrooms in a Caſſerole. 
6. Neats-tongues dryed. 
Omelets. 

Pain au Fambon, 


N _! Falk 
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Peaſe, with Bacon and Cream. 

Pigs-pettitoes, 4 la Sainte Menehout, and broil'd upon the 
Grid-iron. | 

Pyes of Pheaſants, young fat Hens and ſeveral other ſorts, 
ſerved up cold, | 

Poupelins. 

Rabbetrs-livers in an Omelet. 

Riſſoles of Capons-breaſts, 

Salt-meats. 

Simnels iced. 

Tarts of ſeveral ſorts. 

Trouts and other Fiſhes, on Fiſh-days. 

Truffles in a Court-bouillon. 

Truffles broil'd on the Coals. 
Truffles in Mutton-gravy. ; 

Veal-ſweet-breads farc d, 4 la Daupbine. 

Veal-ſweer-breads and Cocks-combs farc d. 

Veniſon- paſties. | 

Water-Bignets or Fritters. 


Not to tire the Reader with roo many Tables or Liſts of the 
like Nature, relating to Paſties, Pies and Tarts as well hot as 
cold, as alſo ro the different ſorrs proper for ſome Things ex- 
preſſed in the the preceding Table; he is referr'd to the general 
| Tndex or Table of the Meſſes at the end of this Volume, where 


they are ſer. down at large; or elſe to every Letter in the Al- 1 
phaberical Inſtructions that treat of every Thing in particular; 
after having ſpecify'd what relates to the Fiſh-days, 
Entertainments on Fiſh-days throughout the whole Tear. 
II were needleſs perhaps here to give a particular Account arte 
of the Services; becauſe it is an eaſie thing to rake meaſure i dſo 


thereupon, from the Entertainments on Fleſh-days that have 
been already deſcribd. However, that nothing may ſeem 10 
be wanting, we ſhall repreſent ſome Models; after having ob 
ſervd what may be uſed, as well for the Potages and Side 
diſhes as for the Intermeſſes; the fried Fiſh that are in Seaſon 
ſupplying the place of Roaſt-meats. Let us then begin will 
the Potages. 


Th 
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The Firſt Courſe. 


Potages on Fi ;ſh- days, for the Months of January, Febru- 
ary and March. 


PoOrages of Pike, with Turneps. 
of farced Pike: 
— of Cardoons. 
— — of Milan-cabbage. 
—— of Cray-fiſh. 
— of Sturgeon. 
of Smelts, with brown Broth, 
of Oiſters. 
— of Julians. 
of the ſoft Roes of Fiſh. 
——— of Lobſters with Peaſe. 
———— of Sea-ducks. 
— of Onions with ſweer Baſil and otherwiſe, 
— of Parmeſan. : 
- —— of Profitrolle. 
5 of freſh Salmon. | 
1 —— of farced Soles. | 
——— of Soles in Filets with white Sauce, with fiveer Baſil, 


1 with 5 — and with Cucumbers. 
| with Onions, in white Sauce, 
IT; — of Turbot. 
—— of farced Tench. 
——— of Tortoiſe. 


To theſe may be added Potages with Roots and Pulſe, here- 
une after mentioned; more eſpecially the Oi for Fiſt-· days, and 
* alſo certain Fiſh-potages thatare ſer down for the enſuing Months, 
a 
n UL 

OU 
Fide 
\(on 
1 


D 2 Potages 


Ti 


* 
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2 on Fiſh-days for the Months of April, May and 
une. 


of Aſp agus. © 
POrages agus. 


— — Cabbage, with Milk. 
of farced Cucumbers. 
of Rasberries. 
—— of Froggs. 
of Gudgeons. 
———— of Lampreys. 
of farced Letrice. 
— df fried Mackerel IN. 2 
— of Morilles. 6 
of young green Peaſe, 


And Potage de Santé with Herbs, which is common for the 2. 
following Months. 


mm. 


nw 0n 1 days for the Months of july, Auguſt and 
September 


PoOrages of Eels. 
of Eel-powts, with brown Broth: 
of farced Pike. 
: of farced C 
of white Cab ge. 
of Citrulls, with Milk. 
— of Frogs, with brown Broth. 
of Milk. with Piſtachos. 
of Melons. 
of Muſcles. 
of Muſcadine-grapes. 
of Perches with white Broth. 
of Fiſh in a Bal. 
of Green Peaſe. 


—— of Salmon with Muſhrooms. 
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Potages on Fiſh-deys, for the Months of October, No- 
vember December 


of Fiſh-Andouillets; 

— of Sandlings. 

——— — of Pike, with Cabbage. 

— of oons. 

of farced Muſhrooms. 

—— of Smelrs with white Broth. 

—— of a pickled Joll of Salmon. 

—— of Marbled-Milk. | 

of poach'd Eggs, with Parmeſan. 
of Perches with brown Broth, 

of young Pigeons. 


There are alſo for all theſe Seaſons, Potages of Rice, of 
Vermicelli, of Almond-milk and others. 


—-— — 


* * * * * V 


Side-diſhes of Fiſh for the whole Tear. 


ue in a Ragoo, 
Baſes. 
Bouillans of Fiſh. . : 
Breams in a Ragoo and roaſted. 
nb Dat 
in a 4 la Daube. 4 2c 
Carps in Fi lets tewed, with Sauſſe- Robert. 
Carps farced in a Ragoo. 
in a Demi - court-boui llon. 
Caſſeroles of Fiſh. 
Cervelats of Fiſh, 
rates freſh 1 
ngers cut into Pieces and fried, with Anchovies, 
Congers Marinated. ; 1 
"ann in a Ragoo, with white Sauce. 


Daubes of Eels. 
Eels roaſted, 


5 
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Eels broiled on the Grid-iron, with Savſſe-Robert, 

Eels, with white Sauce. 

Eels fried. 

Eels, with brown Sauce. 

Filets of Carps, Soles, Perches, &c. 

Hla in a Caſſerole and fried. 

Flounders and Crabs. | 

Fricaflies of Pikes, Quavivers and Soles. 

Frogs fried. 

Gold-fiſh in a Fricaſſy, in Pies, &c, 

Gudgeons rolled in Paſte and ftewed, 

Haſhes of Carps, Cray-fiſh, Perches and Pikes. 

Haricots of Fiſh. 

Herrings, freſh and otherwiſe. 

Kneelings. 

Lampreys. 

Lobſters in a Ragoo, Haſh, &c. 

Mackerel. 

Melwells. 

Mirotons of Fiſh. 

Mullets fried, with Anchove-ſauce and broil'd upon the Grid- 
iron. : 
Oiſters broiled, ragoo d, fried or farced. $, 

Pains of Fiſh. 

Perches, with Anchove-ſauce. 

Perches farced. 

Perches, with white or green Sauce, or with Cucumbers, 
Sr. Peter's Fiſh, with Truffles, with white Sauce, with Artichokes, 
with Cucumbers, or with green Sauce. 

Petits Patez or little Pies with white Sauce. 

Plaice in a Ragoo. | 

Pies of Fiſh, ſerved up hot. 

Pike with Pigeons-breaſts. | 
| Pike farced. ; 
| | Pike in a Caſſerole. J 
| Pike in a Fricaſly. | a 
| Pike farced, with Anchove-ſauce. \ 
| Pike fried in Paſte. | 

Pike cur in Pieces and pur into a Ragoo, 1 
Poupetons of Fiſh, 9 ed” 
Pilchards. te. 
Quauavivers, or Sea. dragons in Fi/ets, with Cucumbers, Ca 
pers, or Monſſerons. Qua 


a 
ua 
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Quavivers, with Anchove-culliſes. 

Quavivers boned and ſtewed. 

Quavivers in a Fricaſſy of Chickens with white Sauce. 
Quavivers fried in a Ragoo. — 
Raies or Thorn; backs fried, with Sauſſe- Robert. 

Roches in a Caſſerole. 

Roches broiled upon the Grid- iron and breaded. 

Roches farced or in a Pie. 

Sandlings or Dabs and Eel-powrs in a Ragoo, in Caſſeroles, 


or in Filets. 


Sandlings with Cream, or Anchovies. 


Salmon in a Ragoo, with Muſhrooms. 


Sardins. 

Sauſages of Fiſh, 

Sea-ducks in a Pot-pourrs. 

Shads. 

Shrimps fried. 

Smelrs with Anchovies and in a Caſſerole, 

Soles broiled upon the Grid-iron, with Anchovies. 
Soles marinated, farced, in a Ragoo, with white Sauce, or 


with fine Herbs. 


S 


au 
an 


Soles in Filets, with Lentils, with ſweer Baſil, Cucumbers, 
a e-Robert, or Truffles, after the Spaniſh Mode, with Cray-fiſh 
with Capers, or Anchovie-culliſes. 

Soles 4 la Sainte Menehout, | 

Soles in a Fricaſſy of Chickens, or with burnt Butter. 

Soles in Pigeons, 

Soles with Laurel or Bay-leaves, 

Stock-fiſh of ſeveral forts, 


Tenches farced, in a Ragoo, in a Fricaſſy, or in a Caſſerole. . 
Torroiſes in a Ragoo, or in a Marinade. 


| Tronts in a Ragoo, 


Tunnies marinated, broiled, put into a Pie or baked in a Pot. 


Tunnies cut into Slices, with poor Man's Sauce, 
Turbor with Oil, or with Anchovie-ſauce. 
Turbor in a Ragoo. 


Whitings in a Caſſerole, 


To theſe ſorts of Fiſh may be added Diſhes of Spinage, far- 


ced Cabbage, Peaſe, and other Herbs or Pulſe, according to 
the Seaſon, | 
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The Second Courſe. 


The abovementioned Fiſhes may be ſerved up in a Court- 
bouillon, and fried, or broiled upon the Grid-iron, or Roaſted : 
Among others, theſe that follow, viz. 7 

Shads roaſted, and in a Court- bouillon. 

Sandlings, in a Court-bouillon. | 

_ afrer the ſame manner ; or elſe larded with Eels and 
roaſted, E 
, WR in a Court-bouillon , broiled on the Grid-iron , or 

ri . 
Sturgeon dreſs d after the ſame manner. 

Smelrs fried. 

Mackerel broiled. 

Plaice fried. 

Salmon, in a Court-bouillon. 

Soles in a Court-bousllon. 
Soles fried and broiled. 
 Tenches after the ſame manner. 
Turbor in a Court-bouillon. | 
Quavivers broiled upon the Grid. iron, with Anchovie-ſauce. 


There are alſo ſeveral Pies and Paſtry-works of Fiſh, which 
are to be ſet down elſewhere; and ro theſe may be added di- 
vers Particulars belonging to the Intermeſſes on Fleſh-days, ſuch 
as Muſhrooms, Artichokes, Aſparagus, Morilles, Cucumbers, &c. 
Moreover out of Lent, the uſe of Eggs is conſiderable, with 
which a very great number of Diſhes may be varied ; and even 
during that Seaſon, a good Choice may be made out of thoſe 
that belong to the Entertainments with Roots, which ſhall be 
hereafter deſcribed. EE 
Me ſhall only here ſubjoyn the Fiſh-ſallers that likewiſe con- 

ſtitute a part of this Service. 


— 00 wc. 
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A Lift of the Fiſh-ſallets. 


Allers of Sole-filets. 

— of freſh Turbor. 

of freſh Sandlings. 

of freſh Oiſters. 

of Filets of Smelts. 
——— of Salmon-trour. 
———— of Ray or Thorn-back. 
of Whiting-filets. 
— of Quaviver-filets, 

of freſh Tunnies. 

—— of Anchovies and Pilchards. 
=——— Of freſh Salmon. 
—— of Cray-fiſh. 

——— Of Lobſters and others. 


A particular Account of the Root-ſallers is to be hereafter 
inſerted, and as for thoſe of Herbs during the Summer, no- 
thing is more eaſie than the manner of making them; for then 
there is ſo great an Abundance of all forts of Garden-fruirs, that 
they may be readily changed every Day, and ſeveral differenr 
ſorts may be uſed at the ſame time. 

For ſeveral Filets of Fiſh tis requiſite to prepare a certain 
Sauce call'd Ramolade, which is made of chopped Parſley,Chib- 
bols, Anchovies and Capers ;- the whole mixrure being pur into 
a Diſh, with a little Pepper, Salt, Nutmeg, Oil and Vinegar 
well temper d together. After having drelsd the Files in a 

oper Diſh, they are to be ſprinkled with this Ramolade, and 
* is uſually added to ſame of the Diſhes; which 
are to be ſerved up cold. | 

If any Perſons are deſirous to have Models of Entertainments 
on Fiſh-days, they may here take a View of a very remarkable 
Ordinary as it is ale in the Duke of Chartress Palace. 
Whenever it ſhall uifire to furniſh greater Tables, due 
meaſures may be taken for the management of them, from the 
Entertainments that have been ſpecify d for Tara, ir" and 
if more ſlender Proviſions are only required, 'twill be leſs diffi- 
cult ro retrench the number of the Diſhes, than ro find means 
to match them and ſer them in good Order, * 
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Models of Entertainments on Fiſh-days. 
For a — Ordinary or Dinner. 


Pot ages. 


TY? middling Potages and four leſſer. 
a The two mtddling: ones conſiſt of Cray-fiſh and farced Soles. 
The four leſſer are theſe, viz. 
The firſt Portage de Sante, the ſecond with Cabbage, the 
third with Peaſe, and the fourth with Onions, 


The great Diſh in the middle. 


An Fel-pie. 

Two Side-diſhes, viz. 
One of whole Perches, with white Sauce. 
And theother of four Pikes, 


The Out-works, , 
A Diſh of Fricaſſied Oiſters. | 
One of Spinage. 
, One of Soles in Filets with Cucumbers. 
5 One of Filets of Perches, with white Sauce. 
if One of Quaviver-Filers, with Capers. 
One a ſmall Fricaſſy of Pike. 
And the laſt of Eels broiled upon the * with Sauſſe- 


Robert. 
The Nat. 
2 middling Diſhes, each conſiſting of rwo Pikes and eight 
es 


The great Diſh of a Carp and fix Pickerils round about ir. 1 
The reſt of this Service conſiſts of Particular Intermeſſes and 


Filets in a Sallet. 
For the Supper. 
Potages. ind 
Two middling Potages ; viz. one of Torroiſes and the orher T 
of farced Pike, ſwee 


Two leſſer; one of Sole-Filers with ſweet Baſil and the o- 
ther of Soles, with Lentils, The 
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The Side-diſhes of the Table. 
For the great Diſh in the middle, farced Mullets, 
Four Side-diſhes, viz. 
A Pike-pye. 
A Diſh of Gold-fiſh, 


One of ſtewed C 
One of Baſes. * | | 


Eight Out-works, Viz. 
A Haſh of Carps. 
One of Perches. 
Tortoiſes. 
Soles farced. 
Sole-Filets, with Sauſſe- Robert. 
Others with Truffles, and others with Cray-fiſh, 


For the Roa. 
Two middling Diſhes of Sturgeon and Roches round about 
em. 
| Twoleſſer, each of five Soles. 
Several Intermeſſes for the reſt of the Service. 


The Second Table. 
A great Diſh in the middle, of Soles, with Anchovies. 
Four Side-diſhes, vi. . 
A Pie. 
A Fricaſſy of Pike. 
Two Diſhes of Gold-fiſh, 
And two of Roaſt, 


— 
— — 


— 


i An Ordinary for another Day, 


Potages. 


TN middling Potages and four leſſer. 
The two middling, are one of Perches with white Sauce, 
and the other of Lobſters. | 
er The four lefſer are a Potage de Sante, one of Onions with 
lweet Baſil, one of Profirrolles and one of ſoft Roes. 
o. | 
he 
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The Side-diſbes. 
A great Diſh of Roches. a 
Two middling ones, viz. the firſt of farced Perches and the 
other of whole ä 


Eight Out-works, viz. 
A Poupeton of Tunnies. | 
Filets of Perches, with green Sauce. 
Farced Oiſters. | 
A Haricot. , 
Filets of Soles, with Truffles. 
Bouillans. * p 
Soles broiled on the Grid-iron, with Anchovies. 
And a Pie with white Sauce, 


| For the RoaF, 
Tyo middling Diſhes ; each of fix Pikes and four Soles. 
Two others leſſer, of two Sandlings and four Soles round a- 


ut. 1 
The reſt of the Service conſiſts of divers Intermeſſes and S 
Filets in a Sallet. 


(a 9 — 


» 


For the Supper. | 
Two middling Potages, viz. one of an Oil and the other 
of Muſcles. : | 
Two lefſer ; one of Sea-ducks with Lentils, and the other of 
Soles with Cucumbers, 


Side-diſhes. 
A great Diſh of Thorn- back. 
Four others, viz. one of Roches, one of Quavivers in a1 
Fricaſſy of Chickens, one a Pie, and one of Grenor-. cac 


The Out-works. 


| Soles 2 la Sainte Menebour. 
Filets of Perches, with white Sauce. 
Filets of Dabs, with Anchovies. 
A Haſh. 
Tenches 
A farced Cabbage. 
Quavivers, with Mouſſerons. 
A Caſſerole, | 
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For the Roaſt. 


Two middling Diſhes ; each of ſeven Soles. 
8 one of a Carp and the other of a Pike. 


AA 


An Ordinary for another Day. 


Potages. 


'T Vo middling Pota ez one of farced Grenots and the other 
of Pike, with 
Four leſſer ones, — firſt of Spina Spinage, the ſecond of Len- 
tils, the third of f f. cod Soles u ges, and the fourth of 
2 middle. 


The Side-diſhes. 


Ame for the great Dith. 
Two others ; the firſt of broiled Tunnies and the ſecond of 


| | Sandlings, 


The Out-works. 
A Miroton, 
. Sole-Pains. 
Filets of Carps, with Cucumbers. 
f | Filers of Soles, with Culliſes of Capers. 
8 _ d upon the Grid-iron. 


| For the Roait 
a 8 Two middling Diſhes ; each of twelve Soles and two leſſer ; 
each of two Sangdlings, 


Ne Supper. 
Potages. 


5 Potages, viz. one a Julian, and the other of 
e. 4 
13 one with Parmeſan, and the other of farced - 


rab- 
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The Side-diſhes. 
The great Diſh of Whirings in a Caſſerole, 
Four middling Side-difhes, viz. 
One of Mackerel. 
One of freſh Cod-fiſh. 


One of a Poupeton of Tortoiſes. | 
And one of Roches breaded and broil'd upon the Grid-iron; 


Eight Out-works, viz. 


A farced Loaf. 4 
A Gatoe of Soles. | 
Quavivers, with Cucumbers and Mouſſerons, 
Soles after the Spaniſh Way. 
Lobfters in a Haſh, | 
St. Peter's Fiſh, with white Sauce. 


The Roa#t. 
A large Diſh of a Turbot and a Dab, garniſh'd with Ro- 


ches. 
Two middling Diſhes, viz. one of Shads and the other of 


freſh Salmon. 


Theſe Models are more than ſufficient for the regulating of 
a conſiderable 8 As for others that are leſs ſumptu- 
ous it were requiſite only to provide as many Out- works, as 
there are Potages; to the end that the former may be ſerved 
up, when the others are taken away. In like manner the reſt 
of the Meſſes may be proportioned for the ſecond Courſe, 
every one accordingly as the Expences will admit of. Let us 
now take an Account of the Proviſions of Roots. 


Enter« 


a — 
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Entertainments with Roots. 
The Firft Courſe. 


Potages. 


| glx in number, four middle ones and two leſſer, viz. 


A Portage of young Onions, with a Loaf in the middle. 
One of Lentils with Oil, garniſh'd with fried Bread. 
One of Aſparagus,. with green Peaſe-ſoop. 
= a Porage — — Butter. 1 
e two leſſer Potages are, one mond-milk, iſh'd 
with criſp Almonds and the other of Mor:les. n 
An Oil or Potage of Roots may alſo be ſerved up and Sallers 
with Oil. | 
The Side-diſhes, 
A Diſh of Lentils in a Ragoo, with fine Herbs, 
One of Peaſe-ſoop, with fine Herbs. 
One of French Beans. 
One of Roots in a Ragoo. 
One of Potatoes. 
One of other different ſorts of Herbs. 
And four Diſhes of Oiſters. | 


The Second Courſe. 


For the Roa#t. 


Take ſeveral ſorts of Roots, as Parſnips, Carrets, Turneps, 
Potatoes, Goats-bread, Parſley-roors, &c. Let them be well 
ſcrap'd and ſcalded: As ſoon as they are ready, take a Stew- 
pan, with a ſufficient quantity of good Butter and Onions ſhred 
mall. When the Butter turns ſomewhar reddiſh, throw in a 
handful of fine Flower, as alſo the Roots; which are to be 
fried and well ſeaſoned. Afterwards the whole Meſs is to be 
chopped upon a Table to make a Farce, mixt with a little Par- 
ey and Chibbol, all ſorts of fine Herbs, ſome Pieces of Truffles 
and Muſhrooms, a Slice of Butter, a few Crums of Bread and 
Milk-cream. Thus this Farce is to be made delicious, not 
doo fat and ſeaſoned according to Arr. _—_ 

i 
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With rhe ſame Farce, all forts of Fiſh may be repreſented 
upon Plates, at Pleaſure, viz. Soles upon one, a Turbot upon 
another, Flounders upon a third ; upon others, Roches, Qua- 
vivers, Mackerel, &c. A little Butter mnft be pur into every 
Plate under the Farce that is thus formed in the Shape of Fiſh. 
Afterwards they are to be neatly breaded on the top and baked 
in an Oven. As for the Soles in particular, they may be made 
upon a Leaf of Patience or Monks-rhubarb, which very much 
reſembles their Shape, and fried with a great deal of eaſe. 

Carrets may likewiſe be taken, and more eſpecially red Beets 
which being well ſcrap'd and boil'd according to Diſcretion, 
each Root a- part, are to be cut into large Slices; ſome in the 
Shape of Soles, others like Quavivers, and ſo of the reſt: 
Then they are to be left in a Pickle, for a little while, till, 
with fine Flower, Salt and white Wine a proper Batter be made, 
like that of Apple-fritrers, to cover the Roots, before they are 
fried with freſh Butter and Oil; every thing. a- part. Thus 
they are to be fried as other Marinades; as well as Goats-bread 
and other Roots, of which one or rwo Diſhes may be prepared 
for the Roaſt. | | fs 

To diverſifie them, tis requiſite to have ſeparate Ragoo's 
of ſeveral ſorts; viz, ſome of minced Muſhrooms, others of 
Truffles, others of Aſparagus-rops and others of Morilles: As 
alſo a good Sauſſe-Robert a- part and white Sauce, without any 
Anchovies therein; which may ſerve chiefly for the Diſhes that 
repreſent the ſhape of Fiſh and are made of a Farce. They are 
ro be garniſh'd with a lirtle fried Bread, fried Parſley, pickled 
Roots fried in Paſte, Artichoke-botroms fried in Paſte, and 
ſome Pieces of Cucumbers. 


For the Intermeſſes. 


A Diſh of Aſparagus in Cream. 
A Tartof Almord-milk and Cream, 
A Diſhof burnt Cream. 
One of Morilles in Cream. 
One of Aſparagus in a Sallet. 
One of Jelly of Harts-horn. 
A Blanc-manger. 
Muſhrooms breaded and baked, 
Cabbage in a Sallet. 
Spinage in Cream. 


* . 
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French Beans in the Cod preſery'd dry; ſome ſerved up in 
a Sallet and others in Cream. | 

Pickled Artichokes, with white Sauce. 

Dried Truffles, with Oil, | 

Apple-fr ixters. „ 


This laſt Entertainment was prepared as a Dinner for the 
Duke of Orleans, on Good-friday, Anno Dom. 1690. | 


To that ſe, a ſufficient quantity of Roots was provided 
the Day BE three or "8. Tables were fill'd wich chim, 
They were pick d, ſcrap'd and ſcalded according to the uſual 
manner, as well for the Ragoo's and Side-diſhes, as for the 
Roaſt ;- ſo that in the Morning, every thing was ready for the 
Farces, 

A conſiderable quantity of Peas was likewiſe boil'd in the 
Evening, which, ſery'd ro make a grear deal of Onion-broth 
and to ſoak the Herbs and Roots for the Oi. , 

Altho' there needs no great variety of Meſſes ori ſuch Days, 
* ir will not be improper here to ſhew, how the preceding 

articulars may be diverſified or augmenred ; becauſe they may 
ſerve upon other occaſions during the whole Seaſon of Lenr, 


| For the Potages. 

They may be made with, 

Young Sprouts. 

Ciboulets with Milk. 

Mouſſerons and common Muſhroo 

reen Peas. 

Truffles. 

Turneps. | 

And Artichoke-bottoms, 

For the Side-diſhes and Intermeſſes, WER 

Beſides the ordinary Creams,F ritrers, Blanc-mangers and Roots 
dipt in Butter and fried, which have been already deſcrib'd; 
ſeyeral Pies and Tarts may be made of ſome; particularly of 
pinage, Truffles, Morilles, Mouſſerons,common Mulhrooms,Plums, 
red Beers, ©c. To theſe may be added Eggs and Omelets, diſ- 
puiſed after divers manners; and for thoſe that are eaten wich 
Butter, ſeveral ſorts of Roots may be dreſs d with white or red 
zuce: Thus à very great * may be eafily uw. 
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par d upon any emergent occaſion, and ſuch Materials as are 
at hand, may be managed fo as to give ſatisfaction, as far as 
the Abſtinence of the Seaſon will admit. 

It remains only, that the 7 Sallets be ſpeciſied; be- 
cauſe a greater quantity of them than ordinary, is requiſite on 


that Day. 
A Lift of the Sallets, 
Artichokes, Letrice, 
Aſparagus, Muſhrooms ftewed, 
Red Beets, ' Olives, 

Cardoons, Oranges, 3 
Celery, Parfley of Macedonia, 
Colly-flowers, Pomegranates, 
Cucumbers fried, | Potatoes, 
Eſcreſſionaire, Purſlain, é 
French Beans, Young Sprouts, 
Goats-bread, Wild Succory, 

Hops, Truffles. 
Lemmons, | 


Let us now Proceed to the main Point of the Buſineſs, nd 
to the practical Part of this Work: Indeed the general ideas 
that have been already given may be ſufficient for Stewards, 
Purveyors and Caterers, who are thereby plainly inſtructed as 
to the particular Proviſions to be bought, and in the Method 
of Ordering the Entertainments committed to their Charge. 
But ſome farther Directions are neceſſary for thoſe that are 
Students in the Art of Cookery : Tis requiſite to explain to 
them the Manner of Preparing every Meſs, to the end that 
they may go on ſucceſsfully in their Buſineſs without any dif- 
ficulty; and this is what we undertake to do in the enſuing 
Treatiſe; without concealing any thing that is moſt d-la- mode, 
or moſt in uſe at the Court of France, and in the Houſes of 
Perſons of the greateſt Quality: Such are the Entertainments 
that we have already produced for Models, 


* 


— 
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INSTRUCTIONS 


Form ofa Dictionary, 
DIRECTING 


How to Dreſs every particular Meſs, 
and how to Serve them up to Table, for the 
Side-diſhes, Intermeſſes and Roaſt-meats, or 
otherwiſe, after the beſt manner. 


A. 


„ Aion 


|  Lmonds ſerve for ſeveral Uſes ; particularly, to make 
Paſte, Potages, Almond-milk and Pies ; and green 


Almonds are ſometimes boil'd : All theſe Things are 
| prepared according to the following Method. 


Almond-paſte. 


Take Almonds that are well ſcalded and waſh'd in fait 
Water: Pound and moiſten them with a little White of an 
Egg and Orange-flowers, whipt together; and, as you are 
working them, continue to moiſten them by degrees, that 
they may not turn to Oil; they cannot be pounded too much: 
The Paſte thus prepar d, is to be ſpread upon a large Diſ and 
dried with fine Sugar, as if it were ordinary Paſte, till it be- 
comes "= liable. This Paſte may ſerve ro make the Bot- 
om or Under-cruſt for Pies, and all ſorts of ſmall Paſtry- 
orks ro garniſh them; bur * to let it lye Ba 
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little while, before you proceed to make uſe of it according to 
your Deſign. ; | 

The fame may alſo be done afrer another manner, thus : 
When the Almonds are ſufficiently pounded and moiſten'd as 
before, take a 2 ſuch as Confectioners uſe, and put 
into it a greater quantity of Sugar than of Paſte ; which Sugar 
is to be clarified with the White of an Egg, and boil'd till ir 
becomes feathered : Then put in your Paſte, and with a Spa- 
tula work all well together. Set your Pan over the Furnace, 
and keep continually ſtirring it as much as is poſſible, until the 
Paſte be looſen d from the Pan. Afterwards it muſt be ſpread 
upon a Diſh, with fine Sugar underneath, and rolled up in large 
Rolls, that it may lye by for ſome time, before it be us d. Ir 
may be workt ſeveral ways, that is to ſay, ſqueez d thro 
a Syringe ;. and form d into divers Figures. As for the Shreds 
or Remnants that are left, when dried, you need only put 
them into the Mortar, and pound them with a little White of 
an Egg, in order to ſoften them, and this will ſerve to make 
ſmall Petits Choux or other fine Ornaments for the-garniſhing 
of rhe Diſhes. ; 


Almond-milk. 


Almond-milk is us d for the Intermeſſes, and made thus: 
Take Almonds, and having ſcalded them in order to Blanch- 
ing, pound them in a Mortar, as before: Then take a little 

and be careful to ſtrain all thro a Sieve; which being 
done, take four Volks of Eggs with the Whites, beaten toge- 
ther, and pour ſome Milk 1 them, by degrees; adding alſo 
a little Salt and Nutmeg. In order to boil it, ſer a Kettle or 
Por with Water upon the Furnace, and when it boils, put a 
A _ the Kettle, with a lice of very good Butter. Af- 
rerwards pour your Almond- milk into this Diſh, and ler ir be 
continually ſtirr d, till it becomes a Cream, which muſt be 
ſerved up to Table hot without any Sugar. 


Potage of Almond-milk. 


Take a Pound or two of Almonds, according to the ſize of 
your Diſh; and ler them be ſcalded, and pounded all at once; 
moiſtening them with a little Water: When they are well pound- 
ed, ſer a Stew-pan on the Fire, with ſome luke-warm __ 

| | an 
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and a very little Salt: Pour this Water into the Mortar, and 
ſtrain all through a Sieve two or three ſeveral times. Then put 


this Milk into a clean Pot, with a lump of Sugar and a little 


iece of Cinnamon, and boil all together by degrees. To 
dress rhe Potage, cut the crummy part of a Loaf into Slices, and 


and pur them in good order upon a Diſh : When theſe Slices 


are toaſted at the Fire, lay your Porage of the ſame Milk a 
ſoaking, and when tis ready to be ſerv'd up, moiſten your 
Sippets with it, as much as is requiſite. 

Ewe boil about two Quarts of Water in a Pot, and put 
into it the Crum of rwo ſmall Loaves, which they mingle roge- 
ther with the Almonds in a Mortar, and afterwards let it ſoak 
in a Por, for the ſpace of three or four Hours, with Sugar and 
Cinnamon, as before: Then they ſtrain and dreſs it in the ſame 
manner. | A 1 

This Porage may be garniſh'd with March-pane or criſp Al- 


monds; the latter of which may be made after this manner, if 


ull rake the pains ro do ir. Take Almonds that are well 

ded and drain d: Then Sugar them, and pur them all ax 
once into a Frying-pan that you have ready at hand, with good 
hor Oil: They muſt be continually ſtirred and turned, till 
they become of a Gold- colour: Then take them out ſpeedily, 
and make four or five Heaps of them; becauſe they are apt to 


ſtick together, 


An Almond-Tourte or Pan- pie. 


Take about two good Handfuls of ſweet. Almonds, and, as 
you are 9 *— them, ſprinkle them wirh Orange: flower Wa- 
ter: Add thereto ſome candy d Lemmon- peel, ſome Peel of 
green Lemmon and Sugar, and pound them all well together, 
with a very little fine Flower: Let the Whites of two Eggs be 
beaten up and pour d therein, with three Volks, and when the 
whole Farce is well mixt, let it be put into a little Diſn. In the 
mean while, a ſort of Paſte is to be made with Flower, Butter, the 
Volk of an Egg and a little Salt; but great care muſt be taken 
that this Paſte be duly prepared. Then a piece for the Under-cruſt 
is to be rolled out and put into the Pie- pan, with a little Bor- 
der round about it, made with the point of a Knife. When 
tis time to have the Pie bak d, the prepared Farce is to be put 
into it, ſo as to fill up the Whole Nb erut Afterwards 
it muſt be iced with a little fine Sugar, and ſor into a Campain. 
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Oven; raking care of the Fire on the top, and continually fup- 
plying that underneath. _ 


How to dreſs green Almonds, 


When you have green Almonds, ſer a large Copper-Pan or 
Skiller-upon the Fire, filled with Water and Aſhes: Scum off 


the Coals that riſe on the top, and when this Liquor has boil'd | 


+ a great while, and you perceive by the Taſte, that tis become 
{weer and li as it were a perfect Lye, throw in your Al- 
monds and 2 them have three or four Walms: Then take 
them out and put them into other freſh Water: Thus they are 
to be waſh'd in four or five Waters, and afterwards a Pan is to be 
ſet on the Fire, with Water almoſt ready to boil. Put the Almonds 
into that Water, and to prevent their ſwimming on the top, thruſt 
down into the Pan a Diſh of almoſt the ſame breadth, yet ſo as to 
be conveniently let into it; by which means the Almonds will 
be hinderd from becoming black. A good Fire muſt be con- 
tinually kept underneath, and in caſe the Water inclines to boil, 
ſome other cold Water is to be pour d in by degrees to give ir a 
check. Thus your Almonds are to be dreſs d with a moderate 
Heat; and to know whether they are ſufficiently ſcalded, rake 
4 Pin and prick an Almond quite'thro' : If it ſtick to the Pin, 
tis a ſign they are not yet well ſcalded; bur if it be looſe, it 
denotes that they are. Then, having taken them our, put them 
again into fair Water, and ar Ares into good Syrup of clari. 
fied Sugar. In order to ſerve them up liquid, tis requiſite that 
one half of your Sugar be in a jelly; and to keep them dry, as 
ſoon as your Almonds are ſcalded in the aforeſaid manner, take 
chem out and let them be well drain d: Boil your Sugar till ir 
be greatly feathered, and ſee that it be not thick, but of a fine 
gloſs, to the end that rhe Almonds which are put therein, may 
pear very green. The ſame thing may be done with green 
2 to preſerve them liquid and dry. 


ANCHOVI1ES. 


u ; 3 f N ' $7 ;* 4. 

_.Anchovie-culliſes are frequently made, and put into ſeveral 
Ragov's, as well for Fleſh as Fiſh-days, ſo that it were need- 
leſs here to give a particular account of them; ſince that is ſuf- 
fciently done in the reſpective places where they are to be us d. 
We ſhall only obſerye at preſent, that the Bones of the Ancho- 
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vies, which have been already made uſe of, may be fried, af. 
ter having put them into a Paſte made of Flower and white 
Wine, with a little Pepper and Salt: So that you may either 

arniſh another Diſh with that Paſte, or ſerve it up ro Table 
151 an Out- work, with Orange and fried Parſley. 


ANDOUILILLE Ss. 


Andouilles or Chitterlings, are uſed for Side-diſhes more than 
for Intermeſſes ; thoſe of Hogs-gurs are made after the follow- 
ing manner. | 


Andouilles.de Coch on, or Hogs-chitterlings, 


Take the great Gut of a Hog, and cut off the thick end of it, 
to be ſteep'd in Water for 8 or two: When that is done, 
ler it be well waſh'd and parboil d in other Water, with a little 
Salt and ſome Slices of Onions and Lemmons. Slit this Gut, 
and put a little white Wine upon it, to take away the ill Sa- 
vour. When it is parboil'd, put it into freſh Water, and ha- 
ving brought it to the Dreſſer, cut ir according to the length 

ou would have your Andouilles or Chitterlings to be of. Take 
ome part of the Hog's Belly, pare off the Fat and cut that 
Meat into thick Slices of the ſame bigneſs with your Chitter- 
lings: Thus you may make them, witk half of one and half 
of the other; 3 them as much as is needful. Aſter- 
wards take the Skirts fr 
ought to be cur off, let them be well cleanſed and ſcrap d like- 
wiſe for ſome time, to take away the ill taſte. Then cur them 
of rhe ſame length with your Chitterlings, and having tied up 


the ends of every one, put them neatly into the Skirts, ſo as they 


may be cover'd and bound up therein. When your Chitter- 
lings are made, pur them into a Kettle of Water with Slices of 
Onion, an Onion ſtuck with Cloves, two Bay- leaves and a 
little Leaf - far out of the Hog's — Let t be geutly 
boil'd and well ſcumm d, pouring in, after the Scum is taken off, 


2 Glaſs or two of white Wine: Let them cool in the ſame Li- 
quor, and afterwards take them our, bur be careful to avoid 
breaking them. They are uſually broil'd upon a Grid-iron with 
Paper under them and ſerved up to Table all at once. | 

A Portage of Andouilles may likewiſe be ferv'd up with ſtrains 
ed Peaſe and good Broth, and ro en, each js to be made 
= g 4 apart 3 


om the inſide of which rhe ſmall Gut 
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apart; chat of the Chitterlings with a Faggor of Herbs and a 
Piece of green Lemmon: But you are to put into the Peaſe- 
ſoop, ſome fine Herbs chopt ſmall and toſs d up in a Pan with 
Lard. The Chitrerlings are cur into round Slices, to be laid 
upon your ſoaked Cruſts, with white Pepper, Murton-gravy 
and Lemmon: juice, when ready to be ſerv d up to Table, and 


are garniſh'd with fried Bread and Slices of Lemmon. 


Andouilles de Veau, or Calves-chitterlings. | 


After having well waſt'd and prepar'd the larger Calves- 

urs, cut them according to the length you w have your 

hitterlings to be of, and rye up one of the ends: Then take a 
ſufficient quantity of Bacon, Calyves-udder, and Calves-chal- 
dron, all parboild, and cut them into ſmall pieces in form of a 
Die: Pur them into a Stew-pan and ſeaſon them with Spice 
beaten ſmall, and a Bay-leaf. There muſt be alſo ſome 17 
per and Salt, with a few mine d Shalots, and you may add 
about a Gallon of good Milk- cream. Set the whole Mixture 
over the Furnace, and aſterwards draw back the Pan; into 
which you are to put four or five Volks of Eggs, and a few 
Crums of Bread: Thus all being well chickens, proceed to 
make your Chitterlings hot, with a Funnel, and rye up their 
ends. Afterwards let them be parboil'd in Water and dreſs d 
in the ſame manner as the Hogs-chitrerlings : They are like- 
wiſe to be boil'd and left to cool in their Liquor; then let them 
be broil'd upon a Grid · iron, with Paper, and ſerved up to Table. 
Theſe forts of Chitrerlings may be made in Summer, when 
Pork is out of Seaſon; as alſo in thoſe Countries, where no 
Hogs are kill d throughout the whole Year, as it happens at 


AnDoOU1LLEYT 5s 


" Veal-Andouillets are made of minc'd Veal, Bacon, fine Herbs 
and the Volks of Eggs, with Pepper, Salt, Nutmeg and beaten 
Cinnamon, ſo as to give them a fine colour; and in ſervin 

them up, ſome beaten Volks of Eggs are to be added, wi 

Verjuice and Lemmon-juice. Theſe Andouillets are to be roaſt- 
ed on a Spit between Slices of Bacon, and baſted with their 
Dripping, with the Yolks of Eggs and Crums of Bread, ſome- 
times one and ſometimes another, ro produce a fine as 
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them: When they are ready to be fery'd up, add ſome Mut- 
ton- gravy, or of another ſort, with the Juice of a Lemmon and 
fried Parſley to garniſh them. 

Andouillets are likewiſe made of Fiſh, with the Fleſh of Eels 
and Carps minc d or pounded in a Mortar, and ſeaſon d accord- 
ing to the uſual manner: With part af this Fleſn, a Cervela is to 
be made in a Linnen- cloth, and boil d with white Wine, Butter 
and a Faggot of fine Herbs; and Andouillets are made with the 
reſt, which are likewiſe to be boil'd in Butter, with Broth and a 
handful of fine Herbs. Then roſs up ſome Muſhrooms in a Pan 
wirh Carp-roes and a little fine Flower, and after having caus d 
them to boil a little while, with ſome Fiſh-broth and green Lem- 
mon; pur them to your Andoyillers. Thus they may be ſery'd 
up for Side-dildes, or elſe in Potage; dreſſing them on your 
ſoaked Cruſts, garniſh'd with Cervelas in Slices and with ſome 
Slices and Juice of Lemmon. 


ARTICHOKE Ss. 


There are ſeveral Ways of dreſſing Artichokes to be ſery'd 
up for Intermeſſes, and amongſt others theſe are the chief, viz. 


Alrticholes with white Sauce. 


Let ſome ſmall Artichokes be boil'd in Water, with a little 
Salt. When they are ſufficiently boil'd, pur the Bottoms into 
a Pan, with Parſley ſeaſon'd with Salt and white Pepper, and 
8 a Sauce for them, with the Volks of Eggs, _—_ 

in 


lictle 
inegar and ſome Broth. 
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Artichokes dreſd with natural Butter. 
When your Artichokes are boil'd, as before, take off the 
Chokes, and make Sauce for them, with natural Butter, Vine- 
bs jar, Salt and Nutmeg. | | 
n Fried Artichokes, 


i | 
t- Take away the Chokes, cur them into Slices and let them 


eir Wboil three or four Walms : Let them be ſteep'd in Vinegar, 
ne- ¶ vith Pepper, Salt and Chibbols. Then, having flower'd them, 
on ry them in Lard or refined Butter, and ſerve them up to Table 
n; | 


wich fried Parſley. 925 Arti- 
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Artichoke-bottoms fried in Paſte. 


The Artichokes being. boil'd and freed from their Chokes. 
make a Paſte, with Flower, Water, Pepper and Salt and 
c them into it in order to be well fried: Let them alſo 


Erd up, with fried Parſley and a little Roſe-Vinegar. 


Other Ways of Dreſſing them. 


Artichokes in Cream are likewiſe prepar'd after the ſame 
manner as Aſparagus ; others à la Saingaraz and with Gam- 
mon-ſauce, on Fleſh-days ; for which ſee Gammon-efſence un- 
der the Letter G. and young Rabbers 4 /a Saingaraz under R. 
And laſtly, others d FEſtoyfade or ſtew d and iced. Artichokes are 
of very great Uſe throughout rhe whole Year, for almoſt all 
ſorts of Ragoo's Potages and Side-diſhes ; ſo that tis requiſite 
to provide good ſtore of them, obſerving the following Di- 


xe(tions. 


The manner of preſerving Artichokes, 


Take ſo much Water, according to the quantity of your 
Artichokes, as will be ſufficient to cover them, and ler 7 
boil, with Salt proportionably ; then take them off from the 
Fire, and let them lye by, to the end that the Droſs of the 
Salr may fink to the Bottom. Afterwards pour the Liquor, 
into the Por, wherein you would have your Artichokes put; 
which ought to be well rurn'd and only ſcalded, to take off 
the Chokes and Scum. They are to be waſt'4 in two or three 
Waters, and afterwards put into a prepared Brine or Pickle ; 
pouring Oil or good Butter thereon, ro hinder the Air from 
penetrating them; you may, alſo if you pleaſe, add a little Vi- 
negar. ey muſt be carefully cover'd with Paper and a 
Board over ir, that the leaſt Air may not be let in. us they 
may. be kept for a whole Year, but before they are us'd, the 

Salt muſt be taken away, by. ſoaking them in freſh Water. 
Artichokes may alſo be preſerv d dry; and to that purpoſe, 
when they are Scalded, and the Chokes taken off as before, 
you are to f them upon Grates or Hurdles of wattled 
Oziers, in order to drain them; then they are to be dry d in 
the Sun, or in an Oven moderately heated; till chey become 
FE : 28 35 
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as dry as Wood. Before they are us d, they are to be ſteept in 
Luke- warm Water during two Days; by which means they'll 
return to the ſame Condition as when they were freſh, and 
5 will reliſh much better than when prepared after the other man- 
ner. They are to be ſcalded in Water, with a little Verjuice 
Alt and new Butter, on Fiſh-days, and wich good Beef. fat on 
Fleſh- days. | 


J 8 


ASPARAGUS. 

Aſparagus is eaten ſeveral Ways, and Potages are made 
of it, with different ſorts of Fowl, or with green .Peaſe-ſoop ; 
of which divers Examples have been already produced. Tis 
” Elo uſually ſerv'd up in Intermeſſes, Out-works and other 
F Diſhes ; ſometimes in a Saller, ſometimes in white or thick Gra- 
end ſometimes in Cream. 


5 n Aſparagus in Cream. 

Let your Affaragus be cut into ſmall Pieces, and ſcalded a 
little in boiling Water: Then let them be roſs'd up in a Stew. 
— with freſh Butter, or with Lard, if you have no very ood 

utter; taking care that the whole Meſs be not roo fat: Then 
put into it ſome Milk and Cream, and ſeaſon it well; adding 
alſo a Faggor of fine Herbs. Before this Diſh is ſerv'd up to 
Table, it would be requiſite to beat up one or two Volks of 
Eggs, with Milk-cream, in order to thicken your Aſparagus. 

r The ſame thing may be donc in dreſſing Artichoke-bottoms 
and green Peaſe, but for the latter ſome Sugar is to be uſed, 
with a little chopt Parſley, and then they may be order d in 
the ſame manner. | 
. Aſparagns may alſo be ſerv'd up among green Peale, with 
green Cullis of Peaſe-cods or ſomewhat elſe: Then put a 
* ruſt of Bread in the middle, and garniſh your Diſh round a- 
15 our, with Pain de Jamba. 


ſe, | ; Aſparagus in Gravy, x | | 
2 Wl Dreſs your Aſparagus cur into Pieces, with Lard, Parſley, 
en Wtervil chopr finall and a. Cibaules ; Seaſon them with Salt and 


Nutmeg, and let them ſoak in a Pot over a gentle Fire: Then 
ate away the Fat, pur therein ſame Mutton- gravy and Lem 
n. juice, and ſerve it up, with ſhort Sauce. 1 As 
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Aſparagus with natural Butter. 


 - Boil your Aſparagus in Water, with a little Salt; prepare 
a 3 4 Salt, Vinegar and — * ep- 
r, continually ftirring it; pour it upon the Aſparagus, 
— they are dreſs d. There is nothing in this Article, that is 
not ſufficiently known, as well as what relates to . in 
a Saller. For the 1 you may obſerve by means of the 
General Table, thoſe that are hereaſter mentioned and under 
the Article of Tourtes or Pan-pies, the manner of making one 
of Aſparagus. | 


To preſerve Afar gus. 


Cut off the hard Stalks, and give them one ſeething with 
Salt and Butter: Throw them again into freſh Water, and let 
chem be drain d. When they are cold, put them into a Veſſel}, 
in which they may lie at their full length, with ſome Salt, 
whole Cloves, green Lemmon, and as much Water as Vine -, 
. gar: Cover them with melted Butter, as tis üfually done off, 
Arrichokes ; putting a Linnen- cloth between, and keep them 
in a temperate Place. In order to make uſe of them, let them, 
be ſteept and boil d as the others. | | 


2 = : 
French B x AN s or Kidney-beans, 
The beft Manner of Preſerving and Dreſſing them. 8 


Rench Beans may be preſerved two ſeveral Ways, vi; 
either pickled with Vinegar, Water and Salt, as Cucum 
bers; or elſe dried, after they have well pickt and ſcalded 
They are uſually dry'd in the Sun ſer in a Place thar 1s 
not moiſt. To recover them, they are only to be fteep'd i 
luke-warm Water for the {| rwo 70 and they'll re 

© ſume almoſt the ſame Verdure that hy d when firſt ga 
ther d: Then let them be ſcalded and dreſsd after the uſua 


manner. As for thoſe that are Marinated or Pickled ; when, 
they are ſufficiently ſeaſon'd in a Pot, with ſome Cloves and Ac 
dle Pepper, they muſt be well cover d, leſt they _ 5 


* 


ſpoil'd, and ſome melted Butter may be put upon them: As 

often as you have Occaſion to uſe them, ler them be ſoak d in 

Water, as the others; to the end that all their Saltneſs may be 
ACYraken away, and then they may ſerve either for Sallers or for 
ntermeſſes, after they have been ſcalded and pur into Cream. 


Bus x. 


the Foraſmuch as Beef is a Thing no leſs common than neceſſa- 
ry in Entertainments, tis requiſite ro deviſe ſeveral Ways of 
one Birefling it to the beſt Advantage, in order to make it delicious 
and graceful even on the moſt ſumptuous Tables. 


A ſhort Rib of Beef, à la Godard. 


with Let the firſt ſhort Rib of Beef, be Spitted and one half of it 
le urded, with thick Slips of Bacon: When it is half roaſted, take it 
— - Hoff from the Spit, and put ir into a Pot, after it has been well ſea- 
ſon d, with good Gravy, a few Truffles, Morilles, common Muſſi- 


ne. ms and Articho only to give it a Reliſh: In the mean 


 Viwhile prepare another Ragoo of Truffles, Muſhrooms, Moriles, 

1 Artichoke- bottoms, Veal-ſweer-breads, and Cocks-combs, all 

bemſwell thicken d, which you are to put upon the ſhort Rib; 
— ing it with a Marinade of Chickens or marinated Cut- 
ers, 


A ſhort Rib of Beef dreß'd after the Engliſh Way. 


Take a large ſhort Rib of Beef, and let ir lie two Days in 

Salr : Afterwards Spit it, and when tis well roaſted, bread 

„I and put a good Ragoo boch on the top and undernearh. 
Let rhis Diſh be garniſhd with Harlets, Marinades or roaſted 


um Poupiets, 
ar i A ſhort Rib of Beef with Cucumbers. 
He Another middling Side-diſh may conſiſt of a ſhort Rib of Beef, 


7. with a good Ragoo of Cucum a few Shalots and fine 
uu kerbs chopt ſmall ; ſo as to give all a good Reliſh, Ir muſt be 


whener out with marinated Veal-culers, fried Bread, or ſome other 
I venient Garniture. 1 


\ 
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A ſbort Rib of Beef farced, 


It may be farced with a Salpicon, of which ſee the manner 
under the letter 8. Or elſe, when the ſhort Rib is almoſt roaſt- 
ed, take ſome of the Fleſh out of the middle, ro be minced ſmall 
with Bacon, Beef-ſewer,fine Herbs, Spice and good Garnitures: 
Then farce your ſhort Rib between the Skin and the Bone, 
and ſow it up again neatly, left the Meat ſhould fall into the 
Dripping-pan, whilſt you are making an end of 1 i 
This Diſh is to be garniſh'd with Fricandee's or Scorch Collops, 
in form of larded Cutlets, with fried Bread, and when ſerv'd E 
up to Table, the Skins are to be taken off, to have the Liberty © 


"Mes a ox. };c— g 


eating the Meat with a Spoon. 1 
| W [- 

A great Side-diſh of a Buttock of Beef. b 

7 


Take a Buttock of Beef, as large or ſmall as you ſhall think fit; 
lard it with Gammon and other Bacon, that is well ſeaſon d 
with Pepper, Salt, Coriander-ſeed, Cinnamon, Cloves and gra- 
red Nutmeg ; as alſo Parſley, Onions and, ſmall Shalots, al! 
well mixt together. Stuff as much of theſe 2s you can into tbeſ pe 
Bacon, and lard your Meat both on the top and underneath. the 
Seaſon it again with all your Ingredients, and put it into afWſor 
Stew-pan to be marinared a little while, with Onions, Parſley, 
Shalots, Garlick, ſweer Baſil, Thyme, Verjuice, Slices of Lem- 
mon and a little Broth, It muſt be left therein two Hours, 
and boil'd in the Evening for the next Day: It muſt be pur in 
a Napkin, with thin Slices of Bacon, and the Napkin is to be 
wrapt up cloſe, ſo that no Fat may enter. In the mean while, 
you are to chooſe a Pot that is fir for ir, and a Silver-Plare 
is to be laid on the Bottom, to keep the Napkin or Meat from 
being burnt. For the ſeaſoning of it, you may put therein a 
bour rwo Pounds of Leaf-fat raken our of a Hog's Belly, or of 
freſh Beef-ſewer , according to the bigneſs of the Piece ol 
Beef ; adding ſome Verjuice, white Wine, Ginger, Cinnamon 
long Pepper, Slices of Lemmon, Nutmeg, Onion, Parſley Bay- Ire 
leaves, as much Salt as is requiſite, ſweet Baſil and Coriander 
whole, Fennel -and Anis. ving pur all into the Por, cove 
it, and let your. Piece of Beef be ſtew'd very gently : When tis 
ſufficiently boil'd, ler it cool in its own Fat; then make a great 
Godzvoe, which is to be put into the Diſh, in which the Pie 

| 0 
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of Beef is to be dreſs'd ; cover it with the ſame Godrvoe, and 
ſer it into the Oven for an Hour. In order to bring it ro Ta- 
ble, a well ſeaſoned Beef-cullis is to be prepar'd ; then make a 

if round Hole on the top of the Godivoe, to pour in your Cullis, 

oo as to penetrate into ae Erey. and the Juice of a Lemmon 

U thereupon. This ſort of Beef may be fery'd up cold in thin 

Slices inſtead of Beef à /a Royale. 


e A Side-diſh of a Piece of Beef. 


$, Take the hinder part of a Buttock, larded witch thick Slips of 
di Bacon, and — it into a Pot or Kettle with two. Pounds 
ry of Lard, ſome good Slices of Bacon and the neceſſary ſeaſoning 
Ingredients, let ir boil very gently, about rwo Hours: Take 
care that ir be corned, and that no Air comes to it, when cis 
boiling. Ar leaſt, you may pur a little Brandy thereto, and 
garniſh it with Marinade. 


a. Ry 


it; 
» 


7d © Amother Side-diſh of a Piece of Beef. 


* 
all Let a Buttock of Beef, moderately corned , be put into a 
bel Pot, with all ſorts of fine Spices and Onions. Having fill d 
th. che Pot with Water, let it boil and be well ſcumm'd : Then 
aſſſome good Meat - gravy is to be put therein to enrich ir. When 
ey boild and ready to be dreſs d in its Diſh, you muſt take 
m- Naway a little of the Fat from the top, and put upon it a Gam- 
i mon-haſh, garniſh'd with a Marinade of larded Veal fried, and 
 infflfarc'd Cucumbers, according to the Method hereafter deſcrib'd ; 
befor elſe wich Artichoke-botroms cur into two pieces, and Veal 
ile, Wweet-breads, all fried and ſteept in the ſame manner as the 


areMCucumbers, 


A Side-diſh of Beef-ſtaket rolled. 


Having cut ſome good Slices or Stakes of Beef, beat them 
100Wat on the Dreſſer, with a Cleaving-knife : For example, Take 
ay ee or four large Slices, according to the ſize of 74 Diſh, 
\derffend make a farced Meat of Capons-fleſh, a piece of a Leg of 
werfſſeal, Bacon, tried Sewer, boil'd Gammon, Parſley and Chibbols, 
ti ich ſome Veal-Sweer-breads, Truffles and Muſhrooms, all minc'd 
read well ſeaſon d with Spice and fine Herbs. To theſe are al- 
= to be added three or four Volks of Eggs with a dittle Mulk- 

0 : cream, 
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cream, and when your Farce is well minc'd, lay it upon the 
Beef-ftakes, which are to be neatly roll d up, till they become ve- 
firm and compact, and of a convenient thickneſs. Thus they 
are to be ſtew d over the Fire for a conſiderable time; then take 
them out of the Pot, drain off the Fat, cut them into two 
pieces, and dreſs them in a Diſh, on the ſame fide that they 
were cut, which is uppermoſt. When they are ſet in order, 
_ Ragoo or Cullis may be put upon them, and nothing 

e. (l 

This Farce may ſerve for ſeveral ſorts of Fowl, when in 

reat Entertainments there are many to be farced. It may alſo 

uſed for ſcollop d Veal, farced Fricandoes and other Things, 
Side-diſhes and Out- works of the like nature, are uſually made 
with Veal-ſtakes dreſs'd after the ſame manner. 


A Side-diſh of a Piece of Beef, with Cucumbers, 


Take a Piece of 7 * tender Beef and roaſt it, barded or cover d 
with thin Slices of Bacon, and wrapt up in Paper; but let it nc 
be over- done: Then cut it into Filet, or ſmall thin Slices, an 
put them into a Diſh. In the mean while, ſome Cucumbers 
are likewiſe to be cut into plies, according to the quantity 
the Filets ; but they muſt be marinated : Squeeze them, anc 
put them into a Stew-pan with ſome L ard to be well ſtew d ove 
the Furnace. Afterwards drain off all the Lard, throw in a little 
| Flower and toſs them up again a lirtle while: Laftly, Soa 
| them with good Gravy, proportionably to the quantity of you 
Filets, When they are ready, ſome good thickening Liquo 
muſt be put in, to make the Ingredients incorporate well toge 
ther; a Spoonful of Gammon- eſſence, would be excellent to 
that purpoſe : Add to theſe, a little Verjuice or Vinegar, anc 
let not your Filets boil any longer left they ſhould grow hard 
They are to be ſerv d up hot to Table, and garniſh'd with friec 
Bread, Marinades, or R:/ſoles, | 
All other ſorts of Filers, with Cucumbers, may be made i 
the ſame manner, | 


| 1 
Another Side-diſh of Beef. Filets. 
Another Side-diſh may be prepar d with -Beef-Filets larded 


and marinated with Vinegar, - Salt, Pe Cloves, Thyma ger 
and Onions, which are to be roaſted appt Fire : * La 
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1 they ate ready, put them into good Gravy with Truffles, and 
e — them with marinated Chickens or — or with Fi- 
yl candoes. | 


70 | | Other Courſes of Beef. 


5 Some ſmall pieces of Beef may be ſerv'd up for Out-works, 
nel which are to be a little corn d and garniſh d with Parſly ; bur 

if it be a middling Side-diſh, it may be garniſh d with what 
in you ſhall think fir. They are * into Gravy, when minc'd 
off very ſmall, wich a Shalot, or a Clove of Garlick, and chopt 


Parſly. 
de A you of Brisker-beef may be pur into a Por, and when par- 
boil d, larded with thick Slips of Bacon ſeaſon d with Salt, Pepper, 
beaten Cloves and Nutmeg; and the boiling of them may be 
finiſh'd in an Earthen Pan, with thin Slices of Bacon at the 
Bottom, Pepper, Salt, a Bunch of Herbs, a little White-wine, 
rd green Lemmon, Bay- leaves and Broth. When tis boil d, put 
a0 thereto a Ragoo of Muſhrooms, Oiſters, Capers and ſtoned 
nd Olives, all well thicken d; as allo Lemmon-juice, when ready 
ers of be ſery'd up to Table, and ler it be garniſh'd with Slices of 
0 ame. | 
ind For the Sauce with Vinegar and Pepper; rake a Beeſ- ſtake, let 
vel ir be well beaten, larded with thick Slips of Bacon, and boil'd in 
re Water, wich a Glaſs of White-wine ; ſeaſoning it high with Pe 


"a „Salt, Cloves, Bay-leaves and a Faggot of Herbs. Let the 
ou be well ſoaked, and when cold, the Stake being in the 
uo fame Por, it may be ſerv d up with Lemmon-flices and a little 
ge Vinegar. 


toll Beef. ſtakes may alſo be put into a Pie; ro which purpoſe ſee 
and chat of a Fillet of Veal, under the Letter P, and obſerve the 
ud ſame Method; except that the Beet-ftake Pie requires longer 
ico ume in baking. But you muſt by no means forget ro make a 
Hole therein, when put into the Oven, and to ſtop it up, when 
: 1 aken out. | =L 
Beef la Mode, ought to be well beaten, larded with thick Slips of 
Bacon, and, if you pleaſe, ſtew d in a Pan, before it be boil d, wich 
Pepper, Salr,Bay-leaves, green Lemmon, half a douzen of Muſh- 
rooms, a Glaſs of White-wine and two Glaſſes of Water: Ir 
may likewiſe be ftew'd in its own Gravy, cloſe cover d over a 
entle Fire. When tis boil'd, fry ſome Flower in a Pan, with 
Land, winch may be pur there wich Lemon ji | 
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The Palate of an Ox is ently uſed in Mine- droit, or 
Menus- droits, for which ſee the Letter M. 


B1i$SKE Ts. 
The Manner of Making Savoy-biskets. 


There are ſeveral ſorts of Biskers very common, bur for thoſe 
that are call'd Savoy - biskets; rake three or four new-laid Eggs, 
more. or leſs according to mn of Biskers you intend 
to make: Then having provided a pair of Scales, pur rhe Eggs 
into one, and ſome baked Flower into the other: Lift them up 
to render the Weight equal on both fides; for example, if four 
Eggs were pur in, you are to take out one, and leave the three 
x. <> : Weigh out as much fine Sugar pounded to Powder, as 
the weight of the Eggs amounts to, and take away the four 
Whites, to make as ſtrong a Snow of them as poſſibly can be. 
Having minc'd ſome green Lemmon-pee], reduce it as it were 
to Powder, and mix it with the Flower that was weigh'd' a 
lirtle before: Beat them up a little, = ſome Sugar thereto, 
after having beaten them again, add ſome Volks of Eggs, 
and whip all together for ſome time. Afterwards let the Biskets 
be made upon Paper, either in a round or long Form, at plea- 
ſure, and they may be neatly iced with Sugar beaten ro Pow- 
der. They are to be bak d in an Oven, taking care that it be 
not too hot, and as ſoon as they are done, cut them off from 
the Paper, with a thin Knife. They are us d for Fruit or to 
| garniſh certain Pies. | 


Another fort of Buckets. 


Take three or four Eggs, according to the quantity of Biskets 
you are deſirous to make, and bear them up a little while; to 
which add as much raſped Sugar as you can take up between 
your Fingers at four or five times, with ſome Lemmon- peel, 
and mix all together, with four or five Spoonfuls of baked 
Flower. This Compound is to be laid upon Paper that has 
been ftrew'd' thick with Sugar, and ſome Sugar being likewiſe 
ſtrew d on the top, ſer into the Oven, to be dried. hen it is 
drawn out, cut the Biskers, all at once, with the Paper under- 
neath, according to the bigneſs and ſhape, you would have 
them ro be of, and with a Pen- knife cur off the Paper gently 
| | | or 
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for fear of breaking any of them; which may be eaſily done, 
becauſe they ought ro be very dry. Theſe Biskets ſerve, as the 

former, either for Fruir, or to garniſh Pies. | 
There are ſeveral other ſorts of Biskets, bur beſides that they 
ſcarce differ in any thing, except the Name ; ir is the peculiar 
Province of the Confectioner: Therefore the inquiſitive Rea- 
ers are referr'd to the Inſtructions that have been already pu- 
bliſh'd for the uſe of thoſe Perſons. | 


BIS EVS. 


Theſe ſorts of Potages are made with Quails, Capons and 
7 fat Pullers, and moſt commonly Pigeons ; ſo that we ſhall 
ſhew the manner of preparing the laſt. 


To make a Bit of Pigeons. 


Take Pigeons newly kill'd ; ſcald, pick and parboil them, and 
let them 85 ſtew id, in clear Broth, — ſeveral Bards or thin 
Slices of Bacon, an Onion ſtuck with Cloves , - and two Slices 
of Lemmon, all well ſcumm d. Set them on the Fire, only one 
Hour before they are us d, according to their bigneſs, and when 
they are dreſs d, lay them aſide for a while. In order to make 
a proper Ragoo for them, tis requiſite to take ſome Veal-Sweer- 
breads cut into two parts, Muſhrooms cut into ſmall pieces, 
Truffles in Slices, Artichoke- bottoms cut into four quarters, and 
one whole, to be put into the middle of the Porage. You muſt 
carefully fry this Ragoo, with a little Lard, fine Flower, and 
an Onion ſtuck with Cloves, and need not ftay till ir grows 
drown. When tis thus dreſs d, put a little good Broth therein 
and ſtew it, with a Slice of Lemmon. In the mean while, cauſe 
ta be boiled a- part in a little Pot, ſome Cocks combs well ſcald- 
ed and pickt, with thin Slices of Bacon, Veal-ſewet, ſome clear 
Broth, a Slice of Lemmon and an Onion ſtuck wich three 
Cloves ; but care muſt be more eſpeeially taken, that the whole 
Mixture be well parboil'd : To which purpoſe, ſtrain a little 
Bread-crum,. with only two Spoonfuls of good Broth, thro a 
Sieve... Your Pigeons, Cocks-combs and Ragoo being ready, 
make Si with Cruſts of Bread toaſted ar the Fire, and 
lay rhe Potage a ſoaking with good Broth 2 Then dreſs the Pi- 

eons therein, and the Artichoke- bottom in the middle; the 
ooo being -put berween the Figenns, and. the Cocks-combs 
; 2 upon 
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upon their Stomacks : When the Fat is throughly taken away, 
pour in the reſt of the Ragoo. At the ſame time you are to 
provide a piece of Beef or Veal half roaſted, which is to be 

in a Ste w- pan or on a Diſh, and to be ſqueez d hard, to ger al 
the Gravy : It ought to be ſet at a diſtance from rhe Fire, to 
the end that it may become white; and when rhe Potage is 
dreſs d, ſprinkle ir with this Gravy, chat it may be well led. 
It muſt be garniſh'd with Lemmon, one half of which may 
be ſqueez d thereupon, and ſerv d up hor to Table. 


Bit of Quails and others. 


Truſs your Quails neatly in the ſame manner as Chickens, 
and dreſs them with burnt Butter till they acquire a fine Colour: 
Then put them into a little Por, with ſome good Broth, Slices 
of Bacon, a Bunch of Herbs, Cloves, and other Things pro 
ro ſeaſon them; as alſo a piece of a beaten Beef-ſtake, — 
of lean Bacon and ſome green Lemmon, and let all boil over 
a gentle Fire. This Bisk muſt be garniſh'd as the other, with 
Sweet=breads of Veal, Artichoke · bottoms, Muſhrooms, Truffles, 
Fricandoes and Cocks-combs, with the fineſt of which you may 
make a Ring or Border round abour the Dith ; = the 
Potage with a Veal- cullis and Lemmon: juice, as it is a ſerving 
up to Table. | / : | 

The Bisks of Capons and fat 1 made after the ſame 
manner as the preceeding, as well as thoſe of young Barn- door 
Chickens. | 

As for Bisks of Fiſh ; chop ſome Muſhrooms very ſmall, and 
lay them upon the Cruſts of Bread that are to be ſoaked with 

ood Fiſh-broth. The Ragoo may be made with 


——— 


ike-livers, the Taik aud Claws of Cray-fith, and Jyice of 


Lemmon, garniſh'd with rhe ſame. _ 


BLANC-MANGER S. 


Blanc-mangers are us d in Intermeſſes, or for middling Diſhes 
or Out- works, and may be made thus: Take Calves-feer, and 
. .a Hen that is not very fat, let them be well boil'd without Salt 
and ſtrain d; taking care that it be not tob ſtrong nor too thin. 
If you have too a quantity of Jelly, take out ſome of it, 
putting ſome Sugar, Cinnamon and Lemmon-peel to the 
and ler all boil a lirtle while over the Fire, in a Stew- pan; af- 
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ter having taken off the Fat. In rhe mean while, ſome ſweer 
Almonds are to be provided, and if yau pleaſe, ſeven or eight 
bitter anes among them, according to the quantity of your 
Blanc-manger : Theſe are to be well pounded, and well moiſten'd 
with Milk, that they may nor turn ro Oil, Then ftrain the 
Blanc-manger , that is not too hot, twice or thrice with the 
Almonds ; waſh the Sieves well, and ftrain them again once 
more, to the end that the Liquor may become very white. Af- 
ter having pour d it into a Diſh, ice it neatly, s over it 
two Sheets of white Paper, to take off rhe Fat. a little 
e· flower water be pur thereto, and when tis well con- 
geal d, ſerve it up cold to Table, garniſhing it with Lem- 
mon. 
To make Blanc-mangers of divers Colours, ſee what is here- 
after declar'd under the Article of Jellies. 


4 Blanc-manger of Harts-horn. 


Take about a Pound of raſped Harrs-horn, N 
to the quantity you deſign to — * and let it boil for a conſi- 
derable time; ſo that, dipping your Finger therein, you per- 
ceiys that the Liquor is become as it were clammy; which is a 
ſign that tis ſufficiently boil d. Strain this Jelly thro a very 
fine Sieve, and pound the Almonds; moiſtening them with Milk 
and a little Cream. Then you muſt ſtrain the ſame Jelly with 
theſe Almonds, three or four times, to render it very white, 
and pur thereto a little Orange: flower. Water. | 

If che Entertainment be made on Fiſh-days in Lent, for the 
Evening-courſe, the Blanc-manger muſt only he ſtrain d with 
. Almonds ; ſqueezing a little Lemmon: juice therein, 
and no Milk is to be put into it. When tis ready it may be 
ſerv d up in Ice. + 55 


x Boar'sHzaDp, ſje HEAD = 
BouconNns, 1 


To make Boucons, take a Fillet of Veal cut into ſmall Stakes 
or Slices, that are ſome what long and thin, and beat them, on 
a Table or Dreſſer : Then having prepar'd ſome ſmall Slices, of, 
ar Bacon, with as many of raw Gainmon, 1 255 them in 
Ranks a-croſs your Veal-lices, _ to ſay, firſt one 2 

| N. | C 
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Bacon, and then another of Gammon. Strew them with a little 
Parſley and Chibbols, and ſeaſon them with Spice and fine Herbs. 
The Veal-ſtakes being thus cover'd with theſe Slices, are to be 
na ©: ap up, as if they were Filets Mipnons and broil'd upon 
the Coals. When they are dreſs d, let che Fat be drain d off, 
and ſerve them up hot, with a good Cullis, and a Ragoo of 
Muſhrooms. | 


 Bov1LLANS 

Are made thus: Take the Breaſts- af roaſted Pullets or Ca- 

pons, With a little Marrow, about the thickneſs of an Egg, 

ome Calves-udder parboil'd , as much Bacon and a few fine 
Herbs, and put the whole Mixture well minc'd and ſeaſon d 
upon a Plate: Make ſome ſine Paſte and roll out two 22 
as thin as Paper: Wet one of them lightly with a little Water, 
and lay your farced Meat upon it in ſmall heaps, at a conve- 
nient diftance one from another: Cover them with the other 
piece of rolled Paſte, and with the tips of your Fingers, cloſe 
up every Parcel between the two Paſtes; then with an Inſtru- 
ment proper for that purpoſe, cut them off one by one, and ſet 
the 1 underneath; dreſſing them neatly, as if they 
were ſo many little Pies. Thus they are to be bak d, and ma 
be uſed for Out- works, or to garniſh Side-diſhes; but they m 
be ſerv'd up hot to Table. | ; mA 


B OUT ON. 
A Side-diſh of a ſmall Bouton. 


Prepare a good well-ſeaſon'd Godivoe, as for the Poupeton, ac- 
cording to the Method hereafter, deſcribed under the Letter G. 
Let it ſerve as it were for a Lay upon broad thin Slices of Ba- 


con, that are capable of wrapping up your whole Bouton, and 


add thereto a good Ra goo of Muſhrooms, Veal-Sweer-breads, 
Artichoke- bottoms, Cocks-combs, Monſſerons, Truffles and Aſpa- 
ragus-tops dreſs d with white Sauce. cover it again with 
another Lay of Godivoe and Bacon-ſlices, and let it be bak d 
berween two Fires, or dreſsd otherwiſe. When tis ready to 
be ſery'd up to Table, after the Fat is taken off, put ſome Lem- 
mon-Juice therein, garniſh it with little farced Rolls, Fricandoes 
and nades intermixt, | N Th 
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The ſame thing may be done on Fiſh-days, making the Godi- 


due of the Fleſh of Carps, Eels, Tenches and other ſorts of 
Fiſh, well minc'd and ſeaſon d. 


BRAISBES. 


We ſhall not here enlarge upon every Thing that may be 
bak d or ftew'd d /a Braiſe, that is to ſay, between two Fires, viz. 
one on rhe top and the other underneath, —_— a manner of _ 
Dreſſing that extremely heightens the Reliſh of Meat, and is very 
much in vogue. Some Examples of it have been already produc d 
in che Article of Beef, and many others will be found hereafter, 
which ſhall be likewiſe explain d- in the reſpective Places to 
which the Things themſelves belong, and if this be not always 
done, you need only conſult the Articles that come near them, 
and have recourſe for that 80 ſe, to the Table of the princi- 
pal Matters at the end of this Volume. | 


BRro1L1NG upon a Grid. iron, ſe GRILLADS. 
B ROT RS. 


Ago this Articl . — * 9 as 
0 onging thereto; nevertheleſs we have judg d it ne- 
— 45 he — of it in this place, to the nd that the 
Reader may be freed from any Doubt that might ariſe con- 
cerning the different ſorts of Broths which he has already ob- 
ſerv d or may meet with hereafter; or from the Heins he might 
otherwiſe take in ſearching for ſome Light in the matter elſe- 
where : Therefore we have here ſer down what is moſt remark- 
able, with reſpect to the Broths that are require, as well for 
the Potages, as for the Side-diſhes, - | otro 


Fat Broth, 


Boil ſome part of a Buttock and Leg of Beef, with other 
Mears, and take out the Gravy and Broth ; ſtraining ir thro a 
Linnen<clorh : Let the ſame pieces be put a ſecond time imo the 
Pot, and having caus d them to be well boil d, take out the roth 
again; keeping both theſe ſorts hot a part. The firſt will be 
* good uſe to be. put to * young Turkeys, Chick 
Quails, Veal and other farce 12 that are 0 be Ker d wp 
4 A 4 in 
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in white Potage. - Capon or Veal-broth ought to be taken to 
ſoak young Pigeons for Bisks, and with the Broth of the Bi 

a Cullis may be made, for the Potages 4 la Reine and à la Roy- 
ale. Laſtly, The Broth of farced Meats will ſerve ro make a 
Cullis for rhe ſame ſorts of Meat, vi7. young Turkeys and Pul- 
lets, Knuckles and Breaſts of Veal, and other Joynts of Meat 
that ought ro be farc'd and parboil cc. 

The ſecond ſort of Broth taken our of the great Por, is to 
be pur into the brown Potages, particularly, thoſe of Ducks, 
Teals, Rabbets, Ring-doves, Larks, Pheaſants, Thruſhes, Cab- 
bage, Turneps and others; and the brown Ingredients which 
ſerve to thicken them, are to be mixt with the ſame Broth, 
without confounding that of one of theſe forts, with the others. 
This Broch is alſo proper for the Side-diſhes, and ſome of it 
may be uſed in boiling the Pickings of Muſhrooms; of which 
the Pulp is to be taken our, to ſerve for that Cullis, for all the 
Potages, Side-diſhes and Intermeſſes. 81 1575 

N. B. The other forts of Culliſes are hereafter deſcrib'd under 
the Letter C, and the Gravies under G. 51 6 


Morning-broth for Breakfa#t. 


Iis uſually made with a piece of Butrock-beef, rhe ſcraggy 
end of a Neck of Mutron, a Neck of Veal and two Pu 
Take the Breaſts of the Pullets when they are boil'd, pound 
them in a Mortar with a piece of Bread-crum, ſteept in ſome 
Broth ; and all being well ſeaſon d, ftrain ir rhro' the Sieve, to 
he k laid upon the Cruſts ſoak d in the fame Broth that is then 
8, | 

. The particular Broths for Potages de Sautt and others are to 
be found in their proper Places, under the Letter P; only in 
favour of ſick Perſons, it may not be improper to ſubjoyn what 
may tend to their Advantage. : : 


Felly-breth for Conſumptive Perſons. 


Fut a Joynt of Mutton into an Earthen Pot, with a Capon, 
a Filler of Veal and three Quarts of Water; which is to be 
bout over a gentle Fire, till one half be confum'd, Then ſqueez 
all together and ftrain the Liquor thro a Linnen-cloth. 

The Reſtaurative Broth is ranked among the Porages, under 
the Title of Porage without Water, 9 N. l. 
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N. B. The following Liquors tho not falling under the Order 
the Alphabet — 8 be inſerted in this place, viz, ＋ 


Veal - liquor. 


Having cut a Fillet of Veal into very thin Slices, let them boil 
in an Earthen Pot full of Water over a gentle Fire, for the ſj 
of an Hour; and then ftrain this Liquor thro' a Linen cloth, 
without ſqueezing the Meat. 


Chicten or Pullet- liquor. 


Put two or three Chickens or Joully Pullets into a Por, with 
Water, and when they have boil'd rwo Hours over a gentle Fi 
ſtrain the Liquor thro a Linnen- cloth; to which may be add 
Bugloſs, Borage, Succory and other cooling Herbs, according to 
the Circumſtances of the Patients and the Preſcriptions of the 
Phyficians, 


| C apon-liquor. 
Let a Capon be fer over a gre Fire, in an Earthen Por, 
with three Quarts of Water: When the Capon is boild, and 
one Pint of the Water waſted, take it out without ſqueezing. . 


_ ban Fiſh-broth. 
This Broth is the chief Ingredient of all ſorts of Fiſh-potages ' 
that can be prepar'd with the ſeveral Diſtinctions that are 
made for every one. To that purpoſe; cleanſe Tenches, Eels, 
Pikes and Carps from their Slime, and cur off their Gills : Then 
— all into a great Kettle or Pot, with Water, Butter, Salt, a 
aggot of ſine Herbs and an Onion ſtuck with Cloves. When 
they have boil'd an Hour and half, ftrain the Broth thro' a Lin- 
nen · cloth, and pour ſome of it 2 into three Pots: In 
one of them put the Pickings of Muſhrooms, which afterwards 
ue to be paſs d thro' the Sieve, with a Cullis, fried Flower 
and a piece of green Lemmon : This thickening Liquor may 
krve for the brown Potages, as alſo for the Side-diſhes and In- 
termeſſes, In the fol nay be pur pounded Almonds, with 
the Yolks o _ Eggs » if the time will JET. ; — — 
b or white Potages, parti thoſe of Profierolles, 
proper ges, particularly — 
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- Smelts, Perches, Soles and other Fiſh dreſs d in white Broth and 
for ſome Ragoo's of the like Nature. Laſtly, in the third Por, 
the Fiſh of all the Porages as well Whire as Brown, both for 
the Side-diſhes and Intermeſſes may be boil'd together, and ſome 
Jelly may alſo be made of them. 

Another ſort of Fiſh-broth may likewiſe be prepared thus; 
Take a great Kettle or Pot, of a fize proportionable ro the quan- 
tity of Potage chat is ro be made. ng it over the Fire, and 
put Water therein, with Parſſy- roots, Parſneps, whole Onions, 
a handful of Parſly and Sorrel, all forts of fine Herbs and good 
Butter, all well ſeaſon'd. Add ro theſe, the Bones and Car- 
caſſes of Fiſhes, whoſe Fleſh has been taken to make Farces, 
and even the Entrails of thoſe that have been farc d, after ha- 

ving been well cleanſed, Al, if you pleaſe, ſome Cray-fiſh-rails 
pounded, with four or five Spoonfuls of Onion-Juice. The 
whole Meſs being well ſeaſon d and ſufficiently boil d, ftrain it 
_ 8 Sieve, pr. again into _—— _ keep it hor, — 

y t 12 a ſoaking, to iſh for the Pota | 

for other Ules. | 8 0 


Broth on Fi s, for the Potage with Herbs. 


Let all forts of good Herbs be pur into a Por, with two or 
hree Cruſts of Bread, ſeaſon d with Salt, Butter and a Bunch 
of fine Herbs: When they have boil'd an Hour and half, ſtrain 
the Broth thro' a Linnen- cloth, ox a Sieve. This will ſerve for 
the Potage de Sante without Herbs, and for many others ; par- 
ticularly 47 ak of Letrice, Aſparagus, Succory, Articho 

oons, c. | 2 

A ſort of Broth may likewiſe be made on Days of Abſtinence, 
with Roots without Fiſh, and with clear Peas-ſoop ; ſtraining 
the whole Meſs, as before. | | - 


B AUS OTA 


Laake ſome Stakes, or Meat cut into Slices, beaten a little 

while with rhe back of a Knife, and put them into a Stew-pan, 
with ſeveral thin Slices of Bacon laid in order underneath : 
Strew them with Parſly, chopt Chibbols and Spices ; continu- 
ing to make a Lay of the like ſort of Seaſoning, and another 

Stakes, till at laſt you cover them well with broad Slices of 
Bacon, and fer them berween two Fires, on the top and under- 
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neath ; after having caus'd the Pan to be cloſe cover d. When 
they are ready, a Cullis may be prepar'd with the Carcaſſes of 

arrridpes : n, having taken off all the Far, pur theſe Stakes 
into a Diſh and pour the Cullis upon them : are com- 
holy call'd Bruſoles or Burſoles in French, and are uſed for Side- 


ES. , 

They may alſo be farc'd with a Gadi voe, minc'd and 
well pounded in a Mortar, with Ln Yolks of E 
Cream and the uſual ſeaſoning Ingredients ; putting this farc 
Meat upon very large Fricandoes or Scorch Collops, that are to 
be wrapt up in broad Slices of Bacon and bak d in a Pie- 

As ſoon as they are ready, pour a Ragoo upon them, made of 
Truffles, Mouſſerons and a Veal-cullis ro thicken them. 

under the Letter F. the Manner of Dreſſing farc'd Fi- 
candoes, which have ſome relation to theſe Bruſoles, 


B URTSs or Bret-fiſh. 


In dreſſing Burts, you may endeavour to imitate the Method 
hereafter explain d for Soles ; for as to the Way of ordering 
them wich natural Butter, or of making a Ragoo, by 9 
them in burnt Butter, after having cut off their Heads; tis ſo 
very common, that none can be ignorant of it. 

Neither ſhall we inſiſt on the Manner of ſtewing Baſes, or 
other Appurtenances belonging to them; becauſe tis only re- 

uiſite to take Meaſures in thoſe Caſes, from other Things of 

e like Nature. ; TRE 


WE 
| CASBA ORS d COL] Os. 


Mong the Potages you may obſerve the Manner of tbole 
that are dreſs with Cabbages or Coleworts, for different 
ſorts of Fowl, viz. Pigeons, Partridges, Wood-hens, Stock- 
doves, Pullets, Capons, Chicken, Ducks, Sc. They may alſo 
be prepar d with farc d Cabbage, according to the following 
Directions ; or elſe they may be ſervd up for Side- diſhes, 
garniſhing them with farc'd Fricandees. 5 
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pe Manner of Dreſſing a farc d Cabbage for a Side. diſb. 


Take a good Cole-cabbage ; cur off the Stalk, with a little 
of the Body, and let it be well ſcalded. Then take ir out of 
the Water, ſpread it on the Dreſſer, fo as the Leaves may ye 
rogether, and lay ſome farced Meat upon them, made of the 
Fleſh of Fowls, a piece of a Leg of Veal, ſome parboil d Ba- 
con, Far of boil'd Gammon Truffles and Muſhrooms chopt, Par- 

fly, Chibbol and a Clove of Garlick ; the whole Mixture being 
ſeaſon d with fine Herbs and Spice, with ſome Bread-crum, 
two whole Eggs, and two or three Volks, all well minc'd. 
Your Cabbage being ſtuff d with this Farce, let ir be clos q, 
neatly tied up and put into a Pot or Stew- pan. At the ſame 
time, take part of a Leg of Veal or of Beef cut into Stakes and 
well beaten z pur them in order in a Pan, as it were ro make 
Gravy : When they are colour d, throw in as much Flower as 
you can take up between your Fingers, and let them be brought 
ro a colour all together: 1 ſoak them with 
Broth and ſeaſon them with fine Herbs and Sliees of Onion: 
When they are half boil'd, ler rhe * 2 Gravy 
be intermixt and all ſeathed up together, but be careful not to 
put too much Salt therein. All being thus made ready, dreſs 
them in a Diſh without Broth, pur a Ragoo upon them, as ir 
may ſtand with 822 either 4 /a Saingaraz or ſome 
other ſort, and ſerve them up hot to Table. 

A Cabbage may likewiſe be farced on Days of Abſtinence, 
with ſome F Fiſh and other Things to garniſh it; as if it 
were a Carp, Pike, or other Fiſh prepared to be farc'd. SIR 


How to make certain Ornaments call d Petits-choux, 5. e. 
Small Coleworts. | 4 


Take ſome Cheeſe that is very fat, ſuch as the beſt ſort of 
Cream-cheeſe,as much as you ſhall think fit: Let it be put into a 
Ste w- pan, with two handfuls of Flower, proportionably to the 
quantity of Cheeſe, adding thereto ſome green Lemmon- peel 
minc d, and ſome candy d Lemmon- peel likewiſe cut very ſmall: 
Then, — Spatula in your Hand, ſtir all together with a 
little Salt: When tis well mixt, put four or five Eggs therein, 
and make a ſort of Paſte or Batter like that of Fritters. After- 
"wards take ſome ſmall Pie-pans, butter them on the inſide, and 


pus 
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put a little of this Farce into eyery one of them: But before 
they are ſet into the Oven, they muſt be waſh'd over with the 
Yolk of an Egg beaten u As ſoon as they are bak d, they may 
be ic'd over with fine Sugar, or a 20 white Ice may be 
made for them, which is elſewhere deſcribed. 


CarPoOonN s. 


b 


| I _ needleſs here 2 85 7 the —— 
orts of Capon-porages ; uſe they are arly ex 

in hd Gareal able of the Meſſes. The Reader is alſo re- 
ferr'd for the other Meſſes, that are made with CO 
ſuch as Tourtes or Cages, RNs and Bowlans.ro 3 e 
Letters of the Alphabet ro which thoſe Articles properly belong. 
And for roaſted Capons, it may be obſervd with what Sauce 
they ought to be dreſs d, under the Letter R; where eve 
Thing is ſet down that relates to The Roaft, Recourſe may alſo 
be had, for thoſe that are dreſs d in a Daube to the Letter D; 
where Examples are to be found for other ſorts of Fowl, which 
may be follow d, without any difficulty, and ſo of the reſt. 


Carons-LivEeRs, ſe LiveERs. 


CARDOON Ss. 


Pick your Cardoons very well, and leave nothing on them bur 
what is good: Then, having cut them into pieces, let them be 
waſh'd and ſcalded in Water, with a little Salt, Slices of Lem- 
mon, Beef-ſewet and Bards, or thin broad Slices of Bacon. On 
Fiſh-days, ſome Butter is uſually put to them thicken'd with a 
little Flower. When they are ſcalded, ler ſome good Gravy of 
a fine colour be prepared in a Stew-pan ; drain the Cardoons 
and put them into that Gravy, with a Bunch of fine Herbs, ſome 
minced Beef-marrow and a little raſped Parmeſan, and ler them 
be ſtew d in this manner, after they have been well ſeaſon d. 
before they are ſer on the Table, a little Vinegar or Verjuice 
muſt be pour d upon them, and care muſt be taken, that they 
do not turn black. They ought alſo to be well clear'd from 
the Fat, and ſo ſery'd up hot for Intermeſſes, after having given 
them a colour with the red-hot Fire-ſhovel. 

Cardoons are alſo broil'd in Broth and Gravy, with a thicken- 
ng Liquor of a reddiſh colour: They are ro be fer in order in 
a 
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2 Diſh or Plate, with a Cruſt of Bread underneath to make 
the Dome or Coronet. Strew them with raſped Cheeſe and a 
little grated Cinnamon and bring them to a good colour. 


— 


CaRPs. 
A Side-diſh of a Cary. 


Leave the Carp with its Scales on, and make a Ragoo of 
Mouſſerons, or elſe of common Muſhrooms, Fiſh-roes and Ar- 
richoke-botroms : Then fry ſome Cruſts of Bread, to be put 
into the Sauce as it is ſtewing,with Onions and Capers. When 
tis ready to be ſet on the Table and your Carp is taken up, 
without being broke, put the Ragoo upon it, and garniſh it 
with fried Bread and Lemmon: juice. 


Carp in a Daube. 


Take a couple of Soles with a Pike; unbone them, and with 
their Fleſh make farced Meat, chopping it ſmall with a little 
Chibbol, beaten Spice, P „Salt and . Then thicken 

this Farce with Volks of Eggs, if the time will allow it, and 

you may try to do it with an Andcuillet ready dreſs d. Take 
one of the fineſt Carps you can get, ſtuff it with this Farce, 
ſeaſon it with fine Herbs, and boil it with white Wine in an 
oval Stew-pan, oyer a gentle Fire. In the mean while, prepare 

a great Ragoo of Mouſſerons, Morilles, common Muſhrooms, f - 

Truffles, Arrichoke-bottoms and Cray-fiſh-rails ſtrained. Keep 

your Ragoo a- part for a conſiderable time, and then pour it 

upon the Carp; which is to be dreſs d upon an oval Diſh, when 
ready to be ſet on the Table. Ir muſt be garniſh'd with Cray- 

7 and Slices of Lemmon, and may ſerve for a great Side- 


on 


2 Another Side-diſ of Carps, 
They are to be ſtuff d with a well-ſeaſon'd Farce ſoak'd inflict 
Cream, and then bak d in an Oven: Garniſh your Diſh wit 
Bread and Parſiy fried, or with Marinades. .... 


J 
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A Carp larded with Eel in a Ragoo. 


When the Carp is ſcal d, lard it with thick Pieces of Eel and 
fry it in a Pan with burnt Butter. Then put it into a Diſh, with 
the ſame Butter, a little fried Flower and Muſhrooms ; ſeaſon- 
ing it with Pepper, Salt, Nurmeg, Cloves, a Bay-leaf, a piece 

reen Lemmon, and a Glaſs of white Wine, As ſoon as it 
fis dreſs d, put thereto ſome freſh Oiſters and Capers, and let 
¶ them ſoak together for a little while. This Diſh may be gar- 
r niſh'd with Slices of Lemmon; | 


, Farced Carps. 


Let the Carps be ſcal'd, and the Skin ſeparated from the 
Fleſh ; leaving the Head and Tail : Make a Farce with the 
ſame Fleſh and that of an Eel, ſeaſon d with fine Herbs, Pep- 
per, Cloves, Nutmeg, Thyme, Muſhrooms and Butter. Farce 
h your Skins likewiſe and ſow or tie them together: Then bake 
le them in an Oven or otherwiſe, with burnt Butter, white Wine and 
en | Broth ; _ upon it ſome Butter well mixt with fried Flower 
1d and Parſly cut very ſmall. Let them be garniſh'd with Carp- 
ke Yroes, Muſhrooms, Capers and Slices of Lemmon. 


an Carp- Filets. 


may be mixt with Cucumbers and Mouſſerons, and tis 
only requiſite to follow the Directions ſer down for the Pike, un- 
der the Letter P, or thoſe for the Soles under S. The ſame 
thing ought to be obſery'd with reſpect to the other forts of 
Fiſh, which we ſhall refer ro their proper Places, to avoid need- 


els Repetitions. | 
Ac in a Demi-court-bouillon. 


Cur a Carp into four quarters, leaving the Scales on, boil ir 
ith white Wine, or ſome other ſort of Wine, a little Verjuice 
ad Vinegar, Pepper, Salt, Nutmeg, Cloves, Chibbols, Bay- 
eaves, burnt Butter and Orange: peel: Let the Broth be boil d 
da very ſmall quantity; add ſome Capers as it is a drefling, 


and Lemmon: ſlices to garniſh it. | 


Carps 


Gd 
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Carps in a Court- bouillon. 


Cur off the Gills and Entrails of your Carps and put them into 
2 Court-bouillon au bleu, which is hereafter deſcrib d for the Pike 
under the Letter P: Then boil them in white Wine, with Ver- 
Juice, Vinegar, Onions, Bay-leaves, Cloves and Pepper, and 
ſerve it up to Table on a Napkin, with green Parſly and Slices 
of Lemmon, among the Intermeſſes. | 

" Carps broifd upon the Grid-iron. 


Let your Carps be ſcal'd, and broil'd upon the Grid-iron, 

with Butter and Salt; whilft a Sauce is making for them, with 
burnt Butter, Capers, Anchovies, green Lemmon or Orange, 
and Vinegar, ſeaſon d with Pepper, Salt and Muſtard, They 
may alſo be dreſs d with white Sauce. e 


Potages of farced Carps and otherwiſe. 


Is ſufficient to have recourſe to the preceding Article of | P 
A farced Carp, or to what is elſewhere ſpecified concerning 1 
the Porage of a farced Pike. The latter may be garniſh'd wit 
Artichoke-bottoms, fried Oiſters, Capers, Muſhrooms in a P! 
— and in Slices, and Lemmon-juice. | 

otage of Profirrolles is made with Carp-fleſh-minc'd , after 

— manner that ſhall be declar d among the Potages for Fiſh- 

8. - | 
For Carp-haſhes, ſee the firſt Article of the Letter H, and look I 
for Carp-pies, among thoſe of Fiſh under P. 


; aff mia - 


- # : 


CASS SAR OIL ZS. Sc 


Caſſeroles, take their Name from the Stew- pan in which they tra 
are dreſs d, call'd Caſſerole by the French, and are generally u- 
ſed for Side-diſhes and Porages : For the former, rake a large 
Loaf waſh'd over with Eggs, which muſt not be chipt on the 
upper fide ; bore a Hole therein underneath, and take away 
the Crum or Pitch. ' Afterwards prepare a good Haſh of roaſted 
Chickens, far Pullers, or ſome. other ſort of Roaſt-mear, and 
put this Meat well minc'd into a Stew- with good Gravy, 
as if ir were to make a Haſh, When it is dreſsd, put ſome 
: 5 N . TY Ty . 0 
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of it with a Spoon into the Loaf, that was toaſted at the Fire; 
on the crummy fide : After having thus pour d in a little of 
this Haſh, add ſome ſmall Cruſts of Bread, and proceed to fill 
up the Loaf alternately, with the Haſh and ſmall Pieces of Cruſt. - 
Then take a Stew-pan that is no bigger than your Loaf; pur 
a Sheet of —.— into it, or rather, ſome Bards or thin Slices of 
Bacon, and afterwards the Loaf on chat ſide where it was farc d; 
covering the bottom of it, with the ſame Loaf. Let it lye a 
ſoaking in this manner, with good Gravy; but it muſt not be 
too much pteſs d, nor too long ſteept, ſo that it may be kept 
alrogether entire, and well cover d. A little before tis ſervd 
up to Table, turn ir out dextfoufly into a Diſh, take away the 
Bacon-Bards, drain off the Fat, and cover your Loaf wich a 
ood Ragoo of Veal - ſweet · breads, Artichok ms and Truf- 
. ſmall tops of Aſparagus being alſo ſpread round about the 
Diſh, according to the Seaſon. | 25 


A Caſſerole with Cheiſe. 


Tue only difference is, that a little raſped Parmeſan muſt be 
of | pur. into the farced Loaf, and when the ſame Loaf is dreſs d 
of 1n its Diſh, it muſt alſo be ſtrew'd with Parmeſan. Tis uſually 
P brought ro ſomewhar of a colour in the Oven, and the Ragoo 
put round about ir. This is call'd a Caſſerole with Parmeſan. 


1 | A Caſſerole with Rite, 
l Boil your Rice in a Pot, and make a Ragoo with Morilles, 
K | conimon Muſhrooms, Truffles, Veal- ſweet- breads, Cocks- combs 
and Artichoke - bottoms. If you pleaſe, the Combs and Morilles 
may be farc d and dreſs d a- part, and afterwards put into the 
Ragoo, Then make an Eſſence, with two or three Cloves of 
Garlick, ſweet Baſil, Cloves and Wine; ler all boil together, 
train the Liquor thro a Sieve and pour it into the Ragoo. If 
you have a large fat Puller, or any other tame or wild Fowl, 
o be ſervd up with your Soop, lay it in a convenient Diſh, 


— - = 


P t.the Ragoo to it, and cover it neatly with Rice; leaving a 
day rle Far on the top to render it ſmooth and cauſe it to come 
deco a colour in the Gren; it muſt be ſerv d 5.4 hot to Table. 
and there be no Fowl at hand, but only a good Loin of Mutton 
vy, doil d, put it in like manner into a Diſh, when it is well dreſs d, 
meld cover it very thick with * : Then bread it, or — 


4 
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ſpread on the top of ir, ſome Far, with Bacon and a few Chip- 
pings of Bread, ro give it a colour. 

Se under the Letter S a Tail-piece of Salmon in a Caſſerole, 
and obſerve the ſame Method in ordering other ſorts of Fiſh, 
that are to be dreſſed-after the like manner. 


- 


CuBnBESE-CAKBES. 


To make Cheeſe-cakes, take ſome white Cheeſe that is very 
far, caged IEG) 2 of Butter as 
big as an Egg, a little Pepper. en tis well pound 
= handful of Flower, a lite Milk and two Eggs, = = 
care that this Mixture be not too thin. In the mean while, a fine 
Paſte is to be made, and ſmall pieces of it to be roll'd out, ac- 
cording to the bigneſs you would have the Cheeſe-cakes to be 
of, Pur ſome of this Farce upon the pieces of Paſte rolled out 
for the Under-cruſt ; raiſe the fides with three Corners, as ir 
were in form of a Prieſt's Cap, and pinch thoſe Corners well 
with your Fingers, to the end that they may not fall or give my 
as they are baking : Then waſh them over with an Egg 
beaten, and ſer them into the Oven. They may be uſed in gar- 
niſhing ſeveral Diſhes. 1. 


CHickanNns 


| "We are now come to an Article that affords ſufficient Materi- 
als for the making of a great number of different Side. diſnes; 
let us then begin with the chief of them. 


Chickens with Gammon, 


Take Chickens, draw and truſs them, bur ler them not be 

ſcalded : Cur ſome Slices of Bacon for every Chicken, beat them 
a little, and ſeaſon them with chopt Parfly and Chibbols : Looſen 
the Skin over the Breaſt of your Chickens, to ler in that Slice 
of Gammon, between the Skin and the Fleſh, bur more eſpeci- 
ally rake care, that the latter be kept entire. Sindge them at 
the Fire, cover them with a good Bard, or thin Slice of Bacon, 
and let them be well roafted. When they are done enough, 
take off the Bard, pour ſome good Gammon-Sauce upon them, 
and ſerve them up hot to Table, | 


as. Chic ens 
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Chickens farced with Oiſters. 


Take young Chickens, dreſs them as it were for roaſting, and 
make a ſmall Farce to ſtuff them with, between the Skin and 
the Fleſh : To that purpoſe get ſofne Oiſters, a little Veal- 
ſweer-bread, Muſhrooms, Truffles, Parſly and Chibbols chopp'd, 
all well ſeaſon d and dextrouſly toſs d up in a Stew-pan, with a 
little Flower and ſtrained Broth. The Chickens muſt be farc'd 
in the Body, well tied up at both ends, and roafted with a Bard 
on their Breaſts. When they are ready, dreſs them in a Diſh, 
pour a ſmall Cullis of Muftrooms upon them, and ſerve them 
up hot to Table. 


Chickens à la Mazarine. 


Cut your Chickens, as if it were to make a white Fricaſſy, 
and fer them a broiling upon the Coals ; as the broil'd or fried 
Pigeons mentioned under the Letter P, with all ſorts of ſine 
Herbs: All being well dreſs d, let them be neatly breaded and 
afrerwards broil d upon a Grid- iron. They may ſerve either 
for ſeparate Diſhes, or to garniſh others, and are fer hot upon 
the Table for a Side-diſh ; but they are not commonly fry d, as 
Pigeons may be order d. Many call theſe Chickens, Pigeons 
and other Fowls that are dreſs d in this manner, Pieces à la Sainte 
Menehout, *Tis requiſite that the Bread, with which Chickens 
are breaded, be fine and white, to the end that it may take a 
good colour when they are broil'd, | 


A Side-diſh of Chickens, with a Cullis of Cray-fiſh. 


Take good far Chickens, let them be well truſs d and roaſted : 
If you are deſirous to have them broil'd upon the Coals, they 
muſt be larded with thick Slips of Bacon and Gammon, accord- 
ingly as it ſhall be judg'd convenient. When they are dreſs'd 
her way, tis requiſite to have a good Ragoo, made of all 
ſorts of Garniture, and well ſeaſon d, viz. Veal-ſweer-breads, 
Truffles, Aſparagus-rops and Artichoke-borroms, according to 
the Seaſon. As toon as your Ragoo is made ready, the Chickens 
are to be pur into it, which ought to have their Breaſts ſome- 
hat beaten, to the end that they may imbibe the 2 
of the Sauce. Then take ſome 22 and let all their Loy 
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be well pounded,” but neither their Thighs nor their Tails ; be- 
cauſe otherwiſe the Cullis would not be very red. Having - 
ed theſe in a Mortar, with a ſmall Cruſt of Bread, ſoak them 
with ſome Gravy, or only the Legs, to the end that the Liquor 
may become more reddiſh, To thicken the Ragoo, prepare a 
Bread- cullis and when all is dreſs'd, pour that of the Cray-fiſh 
into it: You may alſo add ſome Cray-fiſh-rails, and if ou 
pleaſe, an Anchovie. Take away the Far from the whole Me 
and ſerve it up to Table. 


Chickens à la Brochette. 


Take Chickens, and cut them in the ſame manner as for a 
white Fricafly : Let ſome Lard be put into a Stew-pan, with a 
little Flower and afterwards the Chickens : When they are well 
ſeaſon'd, ſoak them with good Gravy, and make an end of 
ſtewing them: Then prepare ſome Muſhrooms and Truffles, as 
alſo a Glaſs of good Champagne-wine, a few Capers and minc'd 
Arichovies. If the Sauce be not ſufficiently thicken d, put a little 
good Cullis into it. The Chickens being thus well order d and 
clear d from the Fat, dreſs them neatly in a Diſh, and pour the 
Sauce upon them. Let them be garniſh'd with Cutlers, or any 
ching dle, at pleaſure, and ſerv d up hot to Table. 


Farced Chickens, with a Cullis of Muſhrooms, 


Take Chickens and truſs them well, but do not parboil them. 
"To make the Farce, take ſome raw Bacon, Marrow, Veal- ſweet- 
breads, Truffles, Parſly, Chibbols, all ſorts of fine Herbs, Ca- 
pons-livers and Muſhrooms, all chopt ſmall, pounded together 
and well ſeaſon d. The ſame Farce may ſerve for Partridge- pies 
and all ſorts of ſtuff d Fowls, that are to be broil'd or roaſted : 
Let the Sauce be thicken d with two Volks of Eggs. Roaſt your 
farc'd Chickens, well ried up and coverd with Paper, and at 
laſt prepare your Muſhroom-cullis, ro which ought to be ad- 
ded a little Gammon, with fome Capers, Truffles and Ancho- 
vies. Let the Chickens be dreſs d in a Diſh, with the Cullis 
pour d upon them, and garniſh'd with white Bread. 

Chickens are likewiſe farced on their Breaſts, after having ta- 
ken our the Fleſh, which is to be uſed for that ſe ; but 
before they are ſerv'd up, they muſt be breaded, bak'd and 
brought to a fine Colour. 7 


Chickens 
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Chickens à la Civette. 


Take fat Chickens and truſs them well, in order to be roaſted; 
parboil them, and cut off their Legs: Then ler them be ſt 
in good Lard, about three or four Hours, with ſome Slices of 
Chibbol, and ſeaſon d with all ſorts of beaten Spice and a little 
Salt: Afterwards they muſt be roaſted and baſted with the ſame 
Lard. When they are dreſſed, put to them a good Ragoo, or 
a Muſhrooms-cullis, or a * 2 and Vinegar- ſauce, and let all 
be ſerv d up hot. The ſame thing may be done for ſeveral ſorts 
of Fowl and even for fat Pullets d la Sainte Menehour. 


Chickens dreſs'd with Garlick. 


Lard your Chickens with Bacon in Rows, and roaſt them, 
afrer having firſt ſtuff d them with ſmall pieces of Garlick. 
Then make a good Pepper and Vinegar-ſauce, or a Muſhrooms 
cullis, or a Ragoo of Truffles, putting a Clove of Garlick into 
it, and before the Diſh is ſerv d up, ſqueez the Juice of two 
Oranges into the ſame Sauce. 


Chickens iu a Fricaſſy, 


Fricaſſies of Chickens are made with white and red Sauce, 
For the latter, ler the Limbs of the Chickens be flea d, and 
fry'd with Lard. Then ſtew them in a little Butter, Broth 
or Water, and a Glaſs of white Wine, ſeaſon d with Pepper, 
Salt, Nutmeg, Chervil chopt very ſmall and whole Ciboers 
Make a thick ning Liquor, with ſame of the ſame in which the 
Chickens were dreſs'd, with a little Flower; putting into it 
ſome Veal-ſweer-breads, Muſtrooms, Artichoke-borroms and 
other Ingredients. Let them be garniſh d with Fricandoes and 
roaſted Poupiets, or Slices of Lemmon, and ſerved up with 
Murton-gravy and Lemmon-juice. 

The Fricaſſy of Pullets or Chickens with whire Sauce is dreſs d 
with a good Thickening of three or four Volks of Eggs, and 
Verjuice or Lemmon-juice. It may be garniſh'd with marigated = 
Chickens and fried Bread and Parſly in the Intervals, | 

As for the Fricaſſy of Chickens with Cream; when they are 
dteſs d as before, a little of the Far is to be taken away, and 
Cream pur to them, as they are ** up to Table. 
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A Side-diſh of Chickens à la Gibelote. 


Take Chickens and cut them as if they were to be fricaſſied: 
Then put them into a Stew-pan, and ſeaſon them, in the 
ſame manner as ſtew'd Carps. Let Muſhrooms and other Gar- 
nitures be put to them, with a piece of Lemmon and ſome Gra- 
vy in ſerving them up to Table. . 


Another Side-diſh, 


Another Side-diſh may be made of Chickens larded and roaft- 


ed: When they are ready, put them into a Diſh; cut their 
Joints and Legs, and pour upon them, a Ragoo of 3 
common Muſhrooms, Artichoke-botroms, Veal- ſweer- breads, 
Capons-livers and Capers. 


Chickens dreſs d à la Braiſe or between two Fires. 


Cut your Chickens thro the Back to the Rump, and ſeaſon 
them with Pepper, Salt, Chibbols, Parſly chopt very ſmall and 
Coriander. en let them be laid between thin Slices of Ba- 
con, with their Breaſts downw and heared, before they 
are ſet between two Fires; one above and the other under- 
neath. You may alſo add a little Gammon, a piece of Lem- 
mon and a Faggot of fine Herbs: Chop the raw Gammon very 
ſmall, ftrew ir over your Chickens, and when they are ready, 
pur their own Gravy upon them, as alſo ſome Lemmon-juice 
at the very inſtant of ſerving them np. Theſe Chickens may 
alſo be farced, before they are dreſs | | 


A Side-diſh of boned Chickens, 


© Let the Chickens be farc d with a good Godi voe, and dreſs d 
with red Sauce; whilſt you are a preparing for them a Ragoo 
of Veak-ſweer-breads, Trufles, Muſhrooms and Artichokes cut 
into ſmall pieces: Let all be, well ſeaſon d and ſer out with 
Marinades or ſome other proper Garniture, and Gravy pur to 
them, as they are ſerving up to Table, 


Chicken: 
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Chicken-Filets, for Out-works. 


They may be dreſs'd with white or red Sauce, and a Liquor 
to thicken them is to be made, of Bread-crum fried in Lard 
with fine Herbs, Broth and Lemmon-juice. Let all be ſtrain d 
thro' the Hair-fieve, with a little Gravy. - | 


Chickens with Wood-cock Sauce, 


They are to be dreſs d with reddiſh-brown Sauce and a little 
Liquor to thicken them, or a Cullis of Wood-cocks : Then 
24d an Anchovie chopt very ſmall, with a Rocambole, or Clove 
of ſmall Garlick, ſome Lemmon-juice and a little Wine. They 
are alſo usd for Qut-works and Side-diſhes, as well as the 
following Meſſes. 


Chickens in Gravy, | 
They are to be ſeryd up without being either breaded or 
larded, ou with a little fine Salt ſtrew d upon them; and may 
be garniſhd wich ſmall, Cruſts of Breaet. 
'q 1, r -» 
Chickens with Pike-ſauce, | 
Let them be dreſed with brown Sante as in a Fricaſſy, and a 
chopt Anchovie N hem, with a „a few Capers, 
a little Vinegar, black Pepper, and Lemmon-juice, as they are 
ſerving up to Table. 
Chickens, calPd Poulets-mignons, 


After haying farc'd your Chickens, lard them neatly, and 
cover them with a Bard or thin Slice of Bacon, and a Sheer of 
Paper. Then roaſt them on a Spit, and ſerve them up, with 


Chicktns dreſ'd after utber manners, 


Fat Chickens are likewiſe dreſs d with Truffles; others 4 14 
Tartre, and others à Ja Polacre, with 4 Ramolade-(auce. Beſides 


m theſe, there are Marinades of Chickens; for which tee the Ler- 


4 ter 
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ter, and Chickens in Civet under C, as alſo Pies and Potages s of 
Chickens, which are explain'd elſewhere under P, and Chicken- 
pies, with nog we ſhall conclude this Article. 


4 Chicken-Tourte or Pas- pe. 


Take Chickens and cut them as it were for a white Fri- 
caſſy: Dreſs them with all ſorts of good Garni and make 
your Pie in the ſame manner as that of Pigeons, under the Let- 
ter P. Let a good Cullis be pour d in, before ir 58 ſerv'd up, 
and let it be well clear d from the Far. | 

When young Chickens are in ſeaſon, let them is pickt and 
truſs d, E N e but they muſt not be 0 much as 
parboil'd Take away the Breaft on the fide of the Throat, as 
alſo all the Bones, if Yoh pleaſe; but be careful neyertheleſs to 
keep the Skin entire: Tale the Fleſh with ſome pieces of Veal 
and chop them together, with a little Bacon, Marrow, Truffles, 
Muſhrooms, Chibbols and / Parſly ; the Wiale Mixture being 
well ſeaſon d and bound with «<A Volks of Eggs: Let this 
Farce be put into the Skin of the Chickens, that᷑ they may ap- 
| -— ap it were quite whole, and —— ſcalded a little in 

ater: Afterwards let them be laid-in Paſte, wich all forts of 
oper CONE. This 8 may be made very ſine, with 
—— Butter, Fl and two or three Vall. of Eggs. R 
Some call this ſort . a Tourte 6 la Pariflenne : As for the Ir 
Cullis, it may be prepat'd according to your convenience. When or 
the Pie is ready, take away the Fat carefully, and let it be ſerv d N 


Fe 


up hot, garniſni d with its own Cruſt. 
. 
 Civers. ” 
| Side-diſhes of Chickens in Civet. tu 


"Le hour Chickens bebroil'd a linien the Coals,and cut int ltey 
Quarrers : Thes dubihia wht red Sonce, and put them int Mu 
a little Pot with ſome Broth, or if n with boiling 
Water. Pour in as they are boiling; a red thickning Li quoi Cra 

a little Wine and a Clove of Garlick, or a Rocambole; al 

ſome Lemmon-juice, when they are ſerv d up, and let them 
mint with Merinade and fred Fal, 
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A Hare-Civet. 2 5 


Take pony wh Legs and Sheulders entire, and cut the reft 
into pieces: Lard them with thick Slips of Bacon, fry them with 
Lard, and afterwards boil them with Broth and white Wine, a 
Bunch of fine Herbs, Pepper, Salr, Nutmeg, Bay-leaves and 

reen Lemmon. Then fry the Liver, and, having pounded ir, 
Rain it thro a Sieve, with fried Flower and a little of the ſame 
Broth ; putting into it ſome Lemmon- juice and Slices of the 

E. 


A Civet of 4 Hind, Stag or Roe-buck. 


Let the Hind or Stag be cut into pieces 72 of a 
Hare's Shoulder, lard them with thick Sli Bacon, fry them 
as it is expreſs d in the precedin Artic e; and let them alſo 
boil after the ſame manner. The Sauce is to be thicken d 
with fried Flower and a little Vinegax. . 


Cocks-COMBS. 


th Beſides the great uſe of Cocks-combs in the moſt exquiſite 
5. | Ragoo's and Bisks, particular Courſes are made of them for the 
ge Intermeſies 3 more 3 — Cocks-combs, either alone, 
en] or with Veal- ſweet· breads, Capons-livers, Morilles and common 
d Muſhrooms, | | K 


+ w# 


Farced Cocks-combs. 


Take ſome of the beſt and largeſt Cocks-combs, let them be 
parboil'd and afterwards open'd ar the thick end, with the Point 
6 Knife = Shu, Ang made a — with = Breaft of a 

et or n, -marrow, pounded Lard, g 
Nutmeg the Yolk of an Egg; fry your 3 
im tew them in a Diſh, with a little thick Broth and four or five 
imd Muſhrooms cur into Slices. To theſe add the Volk of an Eg 
linlaw, and when the Diſh is ready to be ſerv d up, Gas geed 
or oravy and Lemmon. juice. er 


| ” 
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To preſerve farced Cocks-combs, 7 ˖ 


Let them be well cleanſed, wy into a Pot with Lard, and 
kept upon rhe Fire a little while, without boiling : About half 
an Hour after, throw in a little fine Salt, an Onion ſtuck with 
Cloves, a Lemmon cut into Slices, ſome Pepper and a Glaſs of || x 
Vinegar: When the Lard begins to coagulate, rake them our, || \ 
pour in ſome melred Butter, and cover them with a Linnen- 1: 
cloth, as it is uſually done to other Things that are to be pre- Ik 
ſerved. th 
. Cop-risyun. = 


Tr were needleſs to rake any notice of the ordinary ways of | be 
dreſſing Cad-fiſh, either freſh or ſalted, as being ſufficiently T 
known, ſo that we ſhall here inſiſt only on what may contribute V 
ro enrich them, and to heighten their Reliſh ; ſuch are the follow- | th, 
ing DireCtions. | of 


Freſh Cod in a Ragoo. fa 


Scale your Cod, and boil it in Water, with Vinegar, the 
Lemmon, a Bay-leaf or rw — and Salt: Prepare a — 
for it, with burnt Butter, fied lower, Oiſters and Capers ; 
adding rherero when ſerv'd up, ſome Lemmon-juice and 


Pepper. | 
A Cods-tail in a Caſſerole. Fiſt 


Take a good Cod's Tail, and having ſcal d it, looſen the Skin, ¶ the 
ſo as it may fall off from the Fleſh. Take n ral 
fill up the void ſpace with a good Fiſh-farce, or with fine 
Butter and Chippings of Bread. Afterwards put the Skin upon 
the Tail again, having neatly breaded it, ſer it into the 
Oven, to give it a fine colour. Laſtly, make a Ragoo for it 
with proper Garnitures, and ſerve it N Table. 

If you would have it fry d, it muſt be ſcalded in hot Water, 
without boiling, to the end that it may remain altogether en- 
tire, and when tis drain d, it muſt be flower d and fry d in 
refined Butter. Let it be ſerv'd up with Orange: juice and 
white Pepper. It may be garniſm d with ſome Pieces taken 
off from the Cod's Back put into Paſte and fry d; * 

| rats 
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3 be ſo. mean, as not to afford a ſeparate Diſh of 
them, 


COLLY-FLOWER Ss. 


Colly-flowers are uſually eaten with Butter, or Murtton-gravy. 
For the firſt Way, when they are well pickt, let them boil in 
Water, over a quick Fire, with Salt, Butter and Cloves : Then 
let rhem be well drain d and put into a Diſh, with Butter to 
keep them hor. When they are dreſs d, make a thick Sauce for 
them, with Butter, Vinegar, Salt, Nutmeg, white Pepper and 
Slices of Lemmon. | | 

For the other Way ; when your Colly-flowers are boil'd as 
before ; - roſs them up in a Pan, with » Parſly, Chervil, 
Thyme a whole Chibbol and Salt, and let them ſoak together. 
When you would ſerve them up, pur ſome Mutron-gravy into 
them, with a little Vinegar and white Pepper. Both theſe ſorts 
of Diſhes properly belong only to the Intermeſſes. 

Colly-flowers are alſo eaten in a Saller, and all that has been 
ſaid on this Subject is ſo common, that it ought not be inſiſted 
upon; Were it not that our Deſign leads us as well to inſtruct 
the meaner ſort of People in what may be uſeful, as ro ſhew 
what is uſually practis'd in Noble-mens Kitchens. 


COURT-BOU1L IO N. 


Foraſmuch as the Court-bouilon is common to many ſorts of 
Fiſh, the Reader is referr d to the Articles of Pike and Carp, di- 
recting what ought to be obſerv'd in that way of Drefling ; to 
the end that —— Repetitions of the ſame thing in ſeve- 
tal places may be avoided, as much as is poſſible. 


CRAY-F1S u. 


Cray-fiſh may be dreſs d after ſeyeral manners, that is to ſay, 
they may be put into Ragoos, Haſhes, Pies and Sallets; and 
Potages may be made of them, as well for Fleſh-days as for 
thoſe of Abſtinence. | 

For a Ragoo ; boil your Cray-fiſh in Wine, Vinegar and 
dalr : Then take the Tails Claws and inſide of the Body and 
tols them up in a Pan, with burnt Butter, fine Herbs 


mall, a piece of green Lemmon, Pepper, Salt, Nutmeg 7 2 
| e 


S 


LY 
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little fry d Flower; adding ſome Muſhroom- juice and Lemmon, 
1 are ready to "4 ſery'd up to Table. 

A Haſh of Cray-fiſh is to be garniſh'd with their Leggs mari. 
nated and fried, after having taken away the Fleſh, a Ring 
or Border may be made with them round about the Diſh. 

For a Cray-fiſh-Tourte or Pan- pie, ſee the Letter T, and Page 
41, for a Saller of the ſame Fiſh; for which, you may make ho 
Ramolade-ſauce there ſpecified, after _ boil'd them in Wine, 
with Vinegar, Pepper, Salt, Cloves, Bay-leaves and Chibbols : 
They are to be ferv'd up entire with green Parſly. | 

Cray-fiſh may alſo be ſerv'd up in a Pan, with white Sauce, 
in the ſame manner as many other Things. 


Cray-fiſh-Potage. 


The Broth for this Potage, is that of Fiſh,which has been alrea- 
dy deſcrib'd. Having boil'd your Cray-fiſh according to the uſual 
Method; rake them out, and put all the Tails a- part into a Stew- 
pan, with Truffles, Muſhrooms, Artichoke- bottoms and Aſpa- 
ragus- tops, fuch as are then in ſeaſon: Dreſs this Ragoo with 
freſh Butter and a little fine Flower, and lay it a ſoaking, with 

good Fifh-broth, or ſome other: Afrerwards your Roes 
into it, with a Faggor of fine Herbs, all well ſeaton'd: and ler it 
boil over a gentle Fire. 

To make the Cullis ; all the Thighs and Legs of the Cray- 
fiſh muſt be/ 2 and ſtrain d thro a Sieve, with a lle 
Broth and a ſmall Cruſt of Bread : If you would have the Cul- 
lis redder, rake only rhe Lo of your Cray-fiſh, and when all 
things are duely prepar'd, ſer them a- part. Some other Cray- 
fiſh are likewiſe ro be provided ; leaving their Tails and only 
raking rhe Shells and ſmall Legs to thicken your Potage. Then 
rake the Fleſh of a good Carp, and make a well ſeafon'd Haſh 
of ir, which may ſerve for the ſame Pptage. Let ir ſoak with 

Broth, and if you have a Loaf farc'd with the ſame Ca 
and ſome ſmall Garnitures, they may be opportunely 
pur into the Porage ; garniſhing ir with the Cray-fiſh, diſpoſing 
of your Ragoo round ut the Loaf, and ſoaking ir all at once 
with the Cullis, | 

— Bpngs of the like nature ; the Shells of the 
Cray-fiſh, may be ſtuff d with a good Fiſh-farce, that is ſome- 


what thick, and flower d a little. When the Diſh is ready to 


be ſer on the Table, they may be fry'd in freſh Butter, and ſerve 
* 
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to garniſh your Porage, as well as the aboye-mention'd Meſles ; 
more eſpecially the Cray-fiſh-haſh, 

Thus all ſorts of Cray-fiſh-porages for Fleſh-days, that are 
found in this Book, may be eaſily prepar'd, by following what is 
even now expreſs d in this Article, for what relates to the Cul- 
lis, withour making uſe of Gravy or Brorh, 


t 


CREAMS. 


There are ſeveral ſorts of Creams ; particularly of Almonds 
and Piſtachoes, burnt Cream, crackling Cream, fried Cream, 
oo bar the Italian Mode and ſome others; of which in 

ir Order, 


Piſt achoe-cream, 


Take Piſtachoes well ſcalded,and pound them in a Mortar, with 
ſome candy'd Lemmon-peel , and a little green Lemmon-peel : 
When they are well ag , take as much Flower as you can 
7 up between your Fingers at once or twice, with three or four 

olks of Eggs: Mix — together in a Stew- pan of the fize 
of your Diſh, and put ſome Sugar therein proportionably, af- 
rerwards pouring in ſome Milk by degrees, to the quantity of 
ſome what more than a Pint: Then take your pounded Piſta- 
choes, and r them with the reſt, ſtrain all thro 
a Sieve twice or thrice : Let it boil in the ſame manner as other 
ſorts of Cream, and when it is ready, pour it into a Diſh, to 
be kept cold for Intermeſſes. If you would have it ſerv'd u 
hot, you may, when tis cool d, make a white Ice upon it, 
ſet it into the Oven to be dried. | 

Almond-cream, 

Almon'd=cream is made after the ſame manner as the former; 
bur when it is to be prepar'd for Fiſh-days ; on the Evening be- 
ore the Collation, after having pounded the Almonds, ſtrai 
them with Water thro the Sieve, ro make Almond-milk ; to 
which pur . conſiderable quantity of Almonds is requiſite. 
as ſoon as the Almond - milk is duely prepar d, make your 
Creams, either of Piſtachoes, Chocolate or ochers, with nothing 


bur a little Flower, ſome Sugar and Orange- flower- water, with 
out Eggs or Milk; only a lictle Salt and a great deal of _ 
| When 


_ 
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When the whole Mixture is well boil'd, let it be ſerv'd up to 
Table, and if you deſign to make Pies of it, they are to be 
made with crackling Cruſt, hereafter deſcribd, and garniſh'd 
with Savey- bisket, Meringues, or other Things of the like Na- 
ture. 


Cream after the Italian Mode. 


Take about a Pint of Milk, according to the bigneſs of your 
Diſh, and boil it with ſome Sugar, a ſmall Stick of Cinnamon, 
to give it a good Reliſh, and a little Salt: Then taking a large 
Silver-diſh, with a Sieve, ou four or five Yolks of new-laid 
Eggs into it, and ſtrain the Milk and Eggs all at once, three or 
four times. Afterwards the Diſh is to be ſet into a Campain 
or JRun Oven, that is very ſtraight, with Fire on the top 
and underneath, till the Cream be well coagulated and read 


to be ſervd up hot. If ſome Milk-cream be pur into all theſe 


ſorts of Creams, it will render them much more delicious. 


Paſtry- cream. 


If you would have a ſufficient quantity for ſeveral Courſes, 
ir would be requiſite to beat up the Whites and Volks of a 
douzen Eggs, and having put to them, half,a Pound of Flower, 
rather more than leſs, let all be well mixt together; to theſe 
another douzen of Eggs muſt be added and temper d with the 
reſt. Ar the ſame time, take about five Pints of Milk and put 
it into a Pan of a proportionable bigneſs, to be boil d: When it 
begins to boil, turn the whole Mixture into it, and let it be 
continually ſtirr d: Then having added a little Salt, about half 
a Pound of Butter, and a little white Pepper, let it be well 
boil'd, but take care that it do not ſtick to the bottom. Your 
Cream being thus thicken d and duely prepar d, pour it into a- 
nother Pan and ler it cool therein. When you have a mind to 
make Pies or Tarts of it, take as much as is requiſite, accord- 
ing to the bigneſs you would have them to beat and put it in- 


to another Pan: Let it be well mixt with the Spatula, and add 
thereto ſome Sugar, with Lemmon- peel cut ſmall, both green 
and candy d, a little Orange- flower- water, ſome Volks of Eggs, 
and on Fleſh- days, ſome Beef-marrow or fried Beef-ſewer. 
The whole Mixture being well ſtrain d and clear d, make your 
Pics of Puff-paſte, with a little Border round about, and pour 

MY | in 
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in your Cream. When thoſe Pies or Tarts are almoſt bak'd, 
— 1 be iced, and ſerv d up for Intermeſſes. On Fiſh-days, 
Butter is generally us d inſtead of Beef-marrow. 


Burut Cream, 


Take four or five Yolks of Eggs, according to the bigneſs of 
your Diſh or Plate; and beat them well in a Stew. pan, with as 
much Flower as you can take up between you Fingers ; pour- 
ing in Milk by degrees to the quantity of about a Quart: Then 
pur into it a ſmall Stick of Cinnamon, with ſome green Lem- 
mon- peel cut ſmall and likewiſe ſome candy d. —— 
may alſo be minc'd as that of Lemmon, and then tis call'd 
Burnt Cream with Orange. To render it more delicious, pound 
ed Piſtachoes or Almonds may be added, with a little Orange- 
flower- water. Then ſet your Cream upon the Furnace, and 
ſtir it continually, taking care that it do nor ſtick to the bottom. 
When ir is well boil'd, fer a Diſh or Plate upon a. Furnace, 
and having pour d the Cream into ir, let it boil again, till you 
perceive it to ſtick to the ſide of the Diſh ; Then it being ſer 
afide, and well ſugar d on the top, beſides the Sugar that is 

ur into it; take the Fire- ſhovel heated red- and at the 
ame time, burn the Cream with it, to give it a Gold- co- 
lour, To garniſh it make uſe of Feuilanting {mall Flewrons or 
Meringnes, or other cut Paſtry-works of crackling Cruſt. Ice 
our Cel if you pleaſe, or elſe ler it be ſerv d up otherwiſe, 
fur always among the Intermeſſes. 


Crackling Cream. 


Take a Diſh with four or five Yolks of Eggs, according to 
the quantiry of Cream you would have prepared : Beat up 
theſe Volks with a Spoon, and as you are working them, — 
in ſome Milk by degrees, till the Diſh be almoſt full: 
ſome raſped Sugar muſt be pur into it with Lemmon- peel, and 
the Diſh being ſer upon a Furnace, the Liquor is to be conti- 
tally ſtirr d about with a Spoon, till the Cream begins to be 
made. Afterwards having caus d the Heat of the Furnace ſome- 
what to abate, ſtill keep ſtirring the Cream without intermiſ- 
hon, and turn it upon the ſides of the Diſh, ſo as very little or 
none may remain in the bottom, and that a Border may be 
orm d round about; Care muſt be taken that it be not burnt 

| to, 
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ro, bur only continue ſticking ro the Diſh. When it is ready 
you may give it a fine colour, with the red-hot Fire-ſhovel, and 
with the Point of a Knife, looſen the whole Border, that it ma 
remain entire: Let ir be put again into the ſame Diſh, and 
ſomewhat more dried in an Oven, fo as very little be left in 
the Diſh, and that it crackle in the Mouth. is ſort of Cream 
is often ſery'd up to the Duke of Chartres Table. 


n Virgin- cream. 

Having taken five Whites of Eggs, let them be well whipr 
and put into a Pan, with Sugar, Milk and Orange: flower- wa- 
ter: Then ſer a Plate upon the Furnace, with a little Cinna- 
mon, and pour in your Cream that is well beaten, and which, 
when made, may be brought to a colour by paſſing the red- 
hot Fire- novel over it. 


Fried Cream. 


 _ Take about a Quart of Milk, and let it boil upon the Fire, 
| tting into it four beaten Volks of Eggs with a little Flower: 
| Ger all rogether over the Furnace, till the Cream be made, ad- 
ding a little Salt, a ſmall Lump of Butter and ſome minc'd 
Lemmon-peel : When your Cream is ſufficiently boil'd, pour 
it into a flower d Diſh, ſo as it may ſpread it ſelf, and that, when 
cool'd, it may become as it were a fried Omelet or Pan-cake : 
Cur it into pieces, of what thickneſs you ſhall think fir, and fry 
them with good Lard ; taking care that they do nor ſquirt in 
the — When they are colour d, take them out, ſtrew 
them with fine Sugar, and ſprinkle them with Orange-flower- 
water: Dreſs them in a Diſh, and having ic d them (if you 
leaſe) with the red- hot Fire- ſhovel, let them be ſerv'd up 
t. Otherwiſe, when this ſort of Cream is ſpread in a Diſh 
upon the Dreſſer, you may put ſome Butter into a Frying-pan 
and fry it in the ſame manner as an Omelet. As ſoon as it is 
colour d on one fide, turn it upon the Diſh, and ler it flip thence 
gently into the 141 to give it the like colour on bo 
fides. Then it may be ſugar d, ic'd and ſervd up hot among 

the Intermeſſes. ; 
To render all ſorts of Creams more delicious, inſtead of or 
dinary Flower, that of Rice may be us d, which is much better 
for that purpoſe, and good Creams may be made even * 8 — 
883 
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Eggs were put therein, viz. with Milk, if they are to be eaten 
with Butter, and with Almond-milk, if eaten only with Oil. 
A Quart of Milk muſt always be reduc d to a Pint, in the boil- 
| ing, to the end that the Flower may not be taſted. | 


Chocolate- cream. 


Take a Quart of Milk with a quarter of a Pound of Sugar, 

and boil them together for a quarter of an Hour: Then put one 

tbeaten Yolk of an Egg into the Cream, and let it have three or 

four Walms: Take it off from the Fire, and mix it with ſome 

Chocolate, till the Cream has affum'd irs colour. Afterwards 

; ou may give it three or four Walms more upon the Fire, and, 
- ving ind it chro a Sieve, dreſs it at pleaſure. 


Sweet Cream, 


Take three Quarts of Milk newly milk d from the Cow, and 
e, ler it boil; bur when it riſes, rake ir off from the Fire, and ler 
r: it hye by a little while. Then take off all the Cream that a 
d · pears on the top, to be put into a Plate; ſer the Pan or Skillet 
-d | again upon the Fire; and continue to do the ſame thing, till 
ut your Plate be full of ſuch Cream. Afterwards put ſome ſcented 
zen Waters into it, and forget not to ſugar ir well, before it is ſerv d 
te: up to Table. | 


in | White and light Cream. | 


er- Take three Gallons of Milk, with half a 9 of a Pound 
of Sugat, and let it boil half a quarter of an Hour: Then take 
it off from the Fire, and put in two Whites of Eggs well whipt, 
ſtirring all together without intermiſſion. Set your Milk or 
Cream upon the Fire again, and let it have four or five Walms, 
continually whipping it. Afterwards you may dreſs ir as you 
Mpleale ; ſprinkling it, as ſoon as it is cold, with Orange - flower- 
vater, and ſtrewing it with fine Sugar. It may alſo be brought 
Noa colour, with the red-hor Fire- ſhovel. 
Cinnamon cream is made after the ſame manner, as that of 
orYChocolate, 5 8 | | 
rent As for the Sauces with Cream, ſee the Articles of Artichokes, 
nd Aſparagus, Muſhrooms, Ic. as alſo the Omelers, with Cream of ſe- 
og ral ſorts, and other Meſſes — in the General 1 
. ; ; R Bo 
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CREPINES. | 

Take ſome part of a Filler of Veal, with a | of Bacon, 
and ler them be parboil'd together in a Pot: When they are 
cold, mince them with Leaf-far our of a Hog's Belly, Chibbols, 
two or three Rocamboles and other ſeaſonin Ingredients. 
Then bear them all in a Mortar, with a little Cream or Milk, 
and ſome Yolks of Eggs, and pur this Farce into Veal-cauls af- 
ter the manner of white Puddings. They are uſually bak d in 
a Tourtiere or Pie-pan, in an Oven moderately heated, and 
brought to a fine Colour; to be ſerv d up for the Out- works of 
Side-diſnes. 


CRoqQUEr Ss. 


Croquets are a certain Compound made of a delicious Farce, 
ſome of the bigneſs of an Egg and others of a Walnut. The 
firſt ſorr may be us d for Side-diſhes, or at leaſt for Out-works, 
and the others only for garniſking. To that purpoſe, take the 
Breaſts of large far Pullers, Chickens and Partridges, and mince | 
this Meat with ſome Bacon, Calves-udder, Veal- ſweet - breads, | 
all parboil'd , Truffles, Muſhrooms, Marrow, the crummy part | 
of a Loaf, ſteept in Milk, and all ſorts of fine Herbs, as alſo | . 
a little Cream-cheeſe, and as much Milk-cream ,: as ſhall be 1 
judg d ifire : When the whole Mixture is well minc'd and I 
leasen d, et four or ſive Volks of Eggs be put into it, and 0 
one or two Whites. With this Farce, the Croguets are to be , 
form d of a round Figure, then rolld in a beaten Egg, breaded 
at the ſame time, and ſet by in a Diſh, in order to be fried 
afterwards with ſweet Lard, and ſerv'd up hot to Table. The 
fame Farce may alſo ſerve to ſtuff Fricandoes or Scorch-Collops, 
and for the Filets-Mignons hereafter- mention d. 

As for the leſſer Croquers, they may be made with the ſame 
Farce, or with any other that is ſomewhar delicious and thick, 
and are uſually dipt into a certain Paſte or Batter, like that of 
1 before they are fried: They may alſo be Flow- 
er d or breaded, to garniſh all ſorts of Diſhes, in which there are 
any Services of wild Fowl, and ought always to be ſery'd up 
hot to Table. | | 0 


Cu- 
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CUCUMBER $ 


Cucumbers are uſually farced to ſtuff great Joints of Beef, 
as it has been already oblerv'd, and are allo dreſs d after ſeve- 
ral other manners, particularly 4 Ia Matelotte, and in a Sallet: 
Potages are often garniſh'd with them; Filers of Cucumbers 
are ſometimes prepar d, and they are one of the principal Inęre- 
dients of the Sa/picon, We have elſewhere explain d what re- 
lates to the Cucumber - Fler, and the Sa/picon ſhall be deſcrib'd 
in its proper Place. Therefore it will be ſufficient here to give 
ſome account of the farced Cucumbers and of thoſe dla Mate- 
lotte ; in regard that all the reſt may be very eaſily prepar'd ; 
— as Potages, Sallets and Legs of Mutton with Cucum- 
Ders. | 


= Farced Cucumbers, 


Take Cucumbers, ſuch as are not too thick, let them be clear 
har from their Seeds and kept whole. In the mean while, 2 
arce is to be prepar'd of all forts of Fowl, and if you pleaſe, a 
iece of Veal, all well minc'd, with ſome N acon, a 
ittle tried Fat, ſome boil d Gammon chopt, Muſhrooms, Truffles 
and all ſorts of fine Herbs; the whole Mixture being well 
minc d and ſeaſon d. Then your Cucumbers, being ſcalded a 
little while, are to be ſtuff d with this Farce, and boil'd in good 
Gravy or fat Broth, but not too much. Having taken them 
ove. for rhem be cur into two pieces and ſer by to cool, whilſt 
a ſort of Paſte or Barter is preparing, as it were for Apple-frit-. 
ters: This Paſte is ro be made of Flower mixt with White 
Wine or Beer, a little melted Lard and ſome Salt. Afterwards 
certain ſmall Skewers are to be neatly cut out, of the bigneſs of a 
writing Pen, and the pieces of Cucumbers are to be picrc'd thro 
with t em, ſo as all the ends may be on one ſide, that they may be 
conveniently thruſt into a piece of Beef, The Cucumbers are-ro 
be dipt in the ſaid Paſte, and brought to a fine Colour with 
melted Lard, and the piece of Beef being dreſs d with a Gam- 
mon-haſh, and the Marinades put upon it, is to be ſtuff d with 
theſe farced Cucumbers. If there be any Farce left, you may 
roll it up, with your Fingers dipt in Flower, and make round 
pieces of the rhickneſs of an Egg, which are to be boil'd ar the 
lame time with the Cucumbers ; but very gently, that the 
| H 2 Farce 


— 
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Farce may hold together They muſt alſo be fried in the ſame 


1 


manner. 
Cucumbers dreſsd à la Matelotte, or after the Sea-faſhion. 


They are to be farced as the former, and boil'd in good Gra- 
vy: Take care that the Fat be well taken away, and that too 
much Sauce be not put to them: Then thicken them with ſome 
good Cullis and pour in a little Vinegar, before they are ſerv d 
up hot to Table: They ought to be all of a ſine red Colour. 
1 Cucumbers are alſo put into a Ragoo and white 

uce. 


To preſerue Cucumbers. 


Take the heſt ſor: of Cucumbers, hat are not too ripe, and 
ſer them in good Order in a Pail, earthen Pan, or ſome other 


| Veſſel, in which is put an equal quantiry of Water and Vine- 


„ with ſome Salt; ſo as they may be N ſteepr : 
muſt be well cover d, and not rouch'd for the ſpace of a 
whole Month, Thus when Cucumbers are our of Seaſon, rheſe 
may be us d, after they have been well par d and ſoak d. If you 
would garniſh Potages with them, they muſt be ſealded; alſo 
when they are us d for Filets, as well on Days of Abſtinence as on 
Fleſh-days,; they muſt be cut after the uſual manner, and dreſs d, 
as if they were freſh, Indeed they will be of great uſe throngh- 
out the whole Winter, and during the time of Lent, To thoſe 
that are to be eaten in a Saller, ſome Pepper is uſually added, 
with ſome Handfuls of Salt, and they may be ſtuck with Clov 
at leaſt one for every Cucumber. They are commonly call 
Girkins or pickled Cucumbers; and to this purpoſe, the leſſer 
ſort is to be choſen, ſuch as grow in the latter Seaſon. They 
are generally pickled with the Stalks or Leaves of Purſlane, and 
more eſpecially with Samphire, which ſerves inſtead of {weer 
Herbs for that ſort of Sallet. - 


Coil r* 


_ 
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ColLlisss. 
A Cullis for different Potages on Fleſh-days. 


We, ſorr of Com my = for err ſmall 2 on 

ys, particularly, of Prafitrolles, Partridges, Quails, Larks, 

Wooden and Teals ; all which may be aride with Fri- 

candoes and Veal- ſweet- breads. To make this Cullis, take a 

uw of Burrock-beef, and having caus d it to be roaſted very 
wn, let all the browneſt part of it be pounded hot in a Mor- 
tar, with Cruſts of Bread, the Carcaſſes of Partridges and of o- 
ther Fowls that are at hand. The whole Maſs being well pound- 

. ed and ſoak d with good Gravy, put it into a Stew-pan with 
Gravy and ſtrong Broth, and ſeaſon it with J r 
Thyme, ſweer and a piece of green Lemmon. Ler ir 
have four or five Walms, ftrain it thro the Hair-fieve, and 
make uſe of ir to be pour d upon your Potages with Juice of 
Lemmon. | 


A Gammon- cullis, 


Take one half Veal and the other Gammon, put it into a 
Stew. pan and order it, without Lard, as if it were for Veal- 
ravy: When ir is ſufficiemly boil d, add thereto ſome ny 
Erults Chibbol, Parſly, ſweet Baſil and Cloves, with the beſt 
ſort of Broth : Let it be well ſeaſon d, ſtrain d thro a Sieve 
and kept ſomewhar thick. ; 


A Capon- cullis. 


Take a roaſted Capon, and pound it in a Mortar, as much 
as is poflible: Then fry ſome Cruſts of Bread in L ard, and = 
when they are become very brown, put to them ſome Chibbol, ] 
Parſly, ſweer Baſil, and a few Mouſſerons well chopt: Mix | 
theſe with the reſt, and make an end of dreſſing them over the 
Furnace, Afterwards pour in as much of the beſt Broth, as you 
ſhall judge requiſite, and ſtrain ir thro' the Hair-feve, © 


| 
b 
[ 
| 
c 
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A Partridge-cullis, 


Take two roaſted Partridges, and 2 them well in a Mor- 
tar, with the Birds or thin Slices of Bacon with which they 
were dreſs d: Then taking as many green Truffles as you can 
get up between your Fingers, with the like quantity of Muſh- 
rooms, fry them in Lard with fine Herbs, Chibbol, ſweet Ba- 

ſil and Marjoram: Afterwards mix your pounded Meat toge- 
ther in the ſame Stew- pan, with two good Spoonfuls of Veal- 
gravy; let them ſoak over a gentle Fire, and ſtrain them thro 
the Sieve with Lemmon-juice. 


A Cullis of Ducks. 


Take a roafted Duck, and ler it be well pounded in a Mor- | 
tar : Then cauſe ſome Gammon to be fried brown in a Silver- ] 
diſh, and put it into a Pot, with a Handful of Lentils to be ; 
ſftew'd all together; adding two or three Cloves, a Clove of 
Garlick, ſome Savoury and Chibbol: When they are all 
boil'd, pound them with the Duck-meat, and dreſs them in a 
Pan with Lard, as alſo afrerwards with clear Broth, ro the 
end that your Cullis may come to a lively fair colour: Laſtly of 
ler it be ſtrain d thro' the Hair-fieve wich Lemmon-juice, an Q 

kept for uſe, | 7 


A Cali. of large Pigeons. 


+ Let two or three large Pigeons be roaſted, and pounded in 
a Mortar: Then mince three Anchovies, with as many Capers || toſ 
as can be taken up between your Fingers, a few Truffles and | in 
| NMyrilles, two or three Rocamboles, ſome Parſly and Chibbols I of 1 
| all chopt very ſmall ; mix them with the Pigeon-mear, and fry I ture 
| 
| 


them in a Pan, with Lard : Let ſome of the beſt Gravy that ¶ tra 
you have be pur thereto, ſtrain it thro' a Sieve with the Juice ¶ tage 
of a Lemmon, and keep it as thick as you ſhall think fir, 


| | A Cullss made with the Breaſt of a fat Pullet, 
1 Take the Breaſt of a large fat Pullet, with a piece of Veal 


boil d very white and pound them in a Mortar: Then provide Ta 
aquarter of a Pound of ſweet Almonds, which are likewiſe 8 Onio 
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be pounded together, with the crummy part of a white Loaf 
ſoak d in good Broth made of the Puller's Bones, that was 
pounded before. The fame Broth may be us d to lay the Meat 
and Almonds a ſoaking in a Stew-pan, giving them a Walm 
or two. In ſtraining it thro' the Sieve, a little Milk or Cream 
may be pur to it, to render it white, and care muſt be taken, 
that it do not turn as it is heating. 


A mbite Cullis for Fiſh-days. 


Take as many Almonds, as you ſhall judge requiſite, and 
them in a Mortar: You are alſo to provide ſome Bread- 
crum ſoak d in Cream or Milk, and ſome Fiſh-Filers, dreſs d as 
white as is poſſible. Add thereto ſome freſh Mouſſerons, white 
Truffles, ſweet Baſil and Chibbols, and rake ſome of the cleareſt 
Broth you can ger, to boil all for the ſpace of one quarter of an 
Hour. Afterwards this Cullis is to be ſtrain d thro the Hair-fieve 
and may ſerve for all ſorts of Meſſes that require white Broth, 


Other Culliſes for Fiſh-days. 


Some Onions and Carrets are to be fried as it were for a fort 
of Broth, and when they are rurn'd brown, ler a Handful of Par- 


ſiy be thrown in, wirh a little Thyme, ſweet Baſil, Clov 
Crufts of Bread, iſh-broth and a little Vinegar, 1 7 


A Cullis of Roots. 


Take Carrets,Parſly-roors,Parſneps and Onions cut into Slices; 
toſs them up all for a little while in a Srew-pan, and pound tw 
in a Mortar, with a dopzen and half of Almonds and a piece 
of Bread-crum ſoak'd in good Peas-ſoop : Ler rhe whole Mix- 
ture be boil'd in a Pan, and well ſeaſon d as the others. Then 
rain-ir hot thro' the Sieve, and make uſe of it for all che Po- 
tages of white Onions, Leeks, Cardoons and Goats-bread that 
are fried, marinated, or put into Paſte ; as alſo for the Potage of 
Skirrets. | E OY 


— 


[ 


A Callis of Lentils," 5 
Take ſome Cruſts of Bread, Carrets, Parſneps, Parſly-rogts and 
Onions cut into Slices, fried in Oil or a hor Butter. If ir s = 
| 4 | eſh- 
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Fleſh-days, you may put thereto ſome burnt Lard, and throw 
in your Pulſe and Crums of Bread. Let all be fried brown, till 
that which ſticks to the bottom of the Pan becomes very red: 

Then put ſome Lentils therein, with Broth, and let it be well 
ſeaſon d. When it has had four or five Walms, with a piece 
of Lemmon, let it be ſtrain d thro a Sieve; ſo that it may 
ſerve for Lentil· potages, Cruſts farced with the ſame, Cruſts 
farced with Pike and Lentils, and ſeveral others; as Soles, Qua- 
vivers, Carps, Oc. On Fleſh-days twill alſo be of good uſe 
for Potages of Pigeons, Ducks, 1 xs. 

There are alſo many other ſorts of iſes, that are made 
for different Things; as Culliſes of Anchovies, Carps, Truffles; 
Mouſſerons, Morilles, common Muſhrooms, Peas, Yolks of Eggs, 
and others that may be found by means of the General Table 
of the Meſſes, at the end of this Volume. 


CurTLET.S 
Farced Cutlets. 


Take a Quarter of Mutton or Veal, and boil it in a Pot 
with good Broth : Then take it out and cut off all the Fleſh, 
keeping the Bones of the Cutlets or ſmall Ribs. This Fleſh 
ſerves ro make a Farce, with parboil'd Bacon, Calves-udder 
boil'd, a little Parſly and Chibbol, Muſtrooms and Traffles, all 
chopt together, and pounded in a Mortar, with the neceſſary 
Spices and ſeaſoning Ingredients ; alſo the Crum of a Loaf 
ſoak'd in Milk or Gravy,and a little Milk- cream. Let the whole 
Farce be thicken d with the Volks of EgpS, ſo as it may not be 
too quid. Then take Bards or broad Slices of Bacon according 
to the bigneſs of your Cutlets; put ſome of this Farce upon 
thoſe Bards, with the Bones of the Cutlets, and do the ſame 
ching to every Cutler which is to be made round, with a Knife 
ſteept in whipt Eggs, as if it were a real Cutler. Afeer- 
wards they are to be waſhd over and breaded on the Top; 
and when put in good Order in a Baking-pan, they are to be if 
ſet into the Oven, to give them a fine colour, Theſe are 
call d Farced Cutlets, with Cream, and may ſerve to garniſh all 
| ſorts of Side-diſhes ang; for Qut-works. N 
3 F We — —— are likewiſe in 

ſe, and ſome Gravy is to in the bottom of the Diſh, as 
they ate ſerving up to Table "oy Our-works, . Fe Sts 
LNA * 4 Ano⸗ 
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Another Side-diſh of Cutlers. 


Take the Cutlets of Veal or Mutton, that are very tender 
and well cut; lard them with thin Slips of young Bacon, as ir 
were Fricandoes , and dreſs them in the ſame manner; ſeaſon- 
ing them, as much as is needful. If theſe Cutlets ſerve ſor a 
ſeparate Diſh, all ſorts of Garnitures oughr to be put to them; 
bur if they are to be us d only for the garniſhing of ſome other 
— args be only requiſite to * them = their mo 

ravy ; e a particular Ragoo is to be pour d upon 
Meſs in the middle of the Diſh, | 1 


Cutlets in Haricot and otherwiſe. 


M.iutton · cutlets may be in Haricot, with ſtew d Turneps, and 
z well · ſeaſon d Liquour to thicken them, as they are dreſſing: 
Some Cheſnuts may be added, before they are prepar d 2 
Out-works. As ſoon as they are dreſs d, they may alſo be 
ſteept in Lard, breaded and broil d upon the Grid- iron; putting 
to them ſome good Gravy and Lemmon- juice, when ready to 
be ſerved up. Oxherwiſe they may be er fried till 
come to a fine colour and garniſn d with fried Parſly ; or elſe 
a — Cullis and Gravy may be pour d on them, with a piece 
of Lemmon and Truffles ; ſo as they may be laid a ſoaking to- 
gether for a while, and ſomg Lemmon· juice ſqueez d in, as 
they are ſerving up to Table. 


D. 

DAs or SANDLING Ss. 
A Side-diſh of a marinated Dab. 
Et your Dab be cut thro' the Back, to the end that the Ma- 
- rinade may penetrate it, and when it is . pickled 
it be well breaded with Bread-crum ani ſeaſon d Chippings : 
Then ler it be bak d and garniſh'd with Perits-patez or little 

dies. 8 


- 
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A Dab or Sandling in a Saller. 


Boil this Fiſh in a Courr-bouillon, and when it is cold, cut it 
into Filets; with which, and ſome ſmall Saller-herbs, you are 
to dreſs a Plate; ſeaſoning them, with P Salr, Vinegar 
and Oil: Or elſe you may make the Ramo!l ; 7 ny mention d 
Pag. 41. and ſerve them up for Intermeſſes. 


Other manners of dreſſing Dabs. | 


If yon have no other Diſh with white Sauce, leave your 
Dab entire, and ler ir be ſerv'd up hot with white Sauce and 
Cream, for a Side-diſn. Sometimes they are dreſs'd in Filets, 
with Anchovie-ſauce, and in a Court- bouillon, to be ſervd up, 
when cold, upon a Napkin for Intermeſſes; and they may alſo 

3 as the Turbots, but they ought not to take 
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long time in Baking. 5 

' = a 

; Davzrs b 

— 4 — | 

We have already explain'd the manner of preparing a Fiſh- L 
Daube, under the Second Article of Carp, let us now —— F 
ir ought to be order d for Fleſh. n 2 
A Daube of a Leg of Veal. : Pe 

Having taken off the Skin from the Leg, let it be parboil'd, I ex 
larded with ſmall Slips of and ſteept in white Wine, I tr 


with Verjuice, a Faggot of fine Herbs, P , Salr, a Bay- 
leaf or rwo and Cloren: Then ler ir be — and baſted N wi 
with the ſame Wine, Verjuice and a little Broth. When ir is ni 
ready, make Sauce for it, with rhe Dripping, a little fried Flow- WPer 
er, Capers, Slices of Lemmon, Muſhroom-juice and an Ancho- ¶ bei 
vie, and let your Leg of Veal ſoak therein for ſome time, be · f 
_ it is ſery'd up to Table; which may be done for a Side- Nh 
or . 


nir 
A Leg of Mutton may be dreſs d in a Daube after the ſamo ¶ tet 
| P 


Doubes 
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Daubes of green Geeſe and others, 


Let your Geeſe be larded with middle-fiz'd Slips of Bacon; ſea- 
ſon'd with Pepper, Salt, Cloves, Nutmeg, Bay- leaves, Chibbols and 
reen Lemmon; and wrapt up in a Napkin : Then let them 
- boil'd in a Por, with Broth and white Wine, and lefr till 
they are half cold, in their own Broth ; in order to be ſerv d 
up to Table upon a Napkin, with ſome Slices of Lemmon. 
In like manner, you may dreſs Turkeys, fat Capons, Par- 
tridges and other ſorts of Fowl. 


DR. 
The Manner of Dreſſing it. 


If you would have it roafted, ler it be larded with thick 
Slips of Bacon, ſeaſon d with Pepper, Salt and beaten Cloves, 
and ſteept in Vinegar, with Bay- leaves and Salt: Then let it 
be roaſted by a gentle Fire and well baſted: When it is ready, 
_ Anchovies, Capers, Shalots cut ſmall, and green 

emmon into the Sauce, which may be thicken' d with fried 
Flower. It may likewiſe be larded with ſmall Slips of young 
Bacon, and pur into a Marinade, with five or fix Cloves. of 
Garlick : Let it be roaſted, cover'd wich Paper, and eaten with 
* and Vinegar. þ | 
he Fawn of a Deer may be dreſs'd after the ſame manner, 
except chat the Marinade or Pickle for ir, ought not ro be fo 
ſtrong. 

You may alſo re for a Diſh ; the Leg of a Fa 
with the > half larded and the a = 
niſh'd, with Petit pate or little Pies, and having Vinegar and 
Pepper for Sauce; of which ſee an Example, Pag. 16. Or elſe 
being larded with thin Slips of Bacon, it may be eaten, with 
ſweet- ſour Sauce made of the 7 „Sugar, Cinnamon, 
whire Pepper, green Lemmon, a little Sale fried Flower and a 
minc'd Shalor : Let all be boil'd over a gentle Fire, with Cla- 
er or Vinegar ; let the Fawn be turn d therein, from time to 
ime, to take the whole reliſh ; and ler ſome Capers be added, 
i it is ſerving up to Table. 


Ducks. 
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: Ducxs. 


Potages are ſometimes made with Ducks; they are alſo 
roaſted and ſerv d up with Sauce, and dreſs d after ſeveral other 
manners, of which theſe that follow, are moſt remarkable. 


To dreſs Ducks with Oifters. 


Take wild Ducks, let them be well truſs d; and make a 
Ragoo, with  Veal-ſweer-breads, Truffles and Oiſters, ſeaſon'd 
with fine Herbs, chopt Parſly and Chibbols : Care muſt be ta- 
ken that this Ragoo be ſomewhat chick; but tis no matter 
whether ir be red or not : When it is almoſt ready, the Ducks 
muſt be farced with ir, well ry'd up, and roaſted a little while. 
Afterwards a Muſhroom-cullis, or Sauce after the Spaniſh Mode, 
ſuch as is uſually made for 1 may be pour d u 
- them, and they are to be ſerv d up hot, for a Side-diſh, r 
forts of Water- fowl may be dreſs d in the ſame manner. 


Other Side-diſhes of Ducks, 


A Ragoo may be prepar'd for them, with Veal-ſweet-breads, 
Artichoke-bottoms, Truffles, Muſhrooms, a Clove of Garlick, a 
lirrle Vinegar and a Bunch of fine Herbs; and they may be 

arniſh'd with Fricandoes, and Lemmon-juice, before they are 
kervd up to Table. gf 
At another time, when your Ducks are roaſted, cut them into 
Filets, and put them into a Ragoo of Cucumbers, with Rocam- 
boles, Lemmon: juice and a little Vinegar ; ſo as they may be 
ſerv'd up for Out-Ww- ks. | 

Ducks may be alſo dreſs d in a Ragoo; and Turneps boil'd 
with them, may ſerve for their Garniture, | 


Potages of Ducks. 


Ducks may be us d in Potages with Peas, a Cullis of Lentils, 
Cabbage, Turneps and other Roots: But foraſmuch as this is 
common to them, with ſeveral other Meſſes, a particular Enu- 
meration of which, would lead us too far and eyen to little pur- 

ſe our of the Way; the Reader is referr'd to the reſpective 

rages of thoſe different ſorts of Pulſe under the Letter P. where 


= 


= 
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he may find general 13 as to what ought to be ob- 
ſerv d, with reſpect to all forts of Wild-fowl and Poultry; for 
the avoiding of tedious Repetitions: So that this one Inſtance 
may be his fature Direction, whenever any Matters ſhall occur 
of the like Nature. 

See likewiſe under the Article of Pies, what relates to thoſe 
of Ducks, as well hot as cold. 


SR A-DUCK $ 


They may be put into a Daube, after the very ſame manner 
as green Geeſe or Ducks, and being well dreſs'd, may be ſerv d 
- ro Table, upon a white Napkin, garniſh'd with Parfly and 
Slices of Lemmon. | | 


A Side-diſh may alſo be made of them, with Cucumbers, 


as well as many others, or elſe they may be dreſs d after the 


following manners. 


A Sea-duck in a Court-bouillon. 


After having pickt and drawn your Sea-duck, let it be lard- 
ed or ſtuff d, with thick Slips of Eel-fleſh, and boil'd four or 
fre Hours over a gentle Fire, in Water, with Pepper, Salt, a 
Bunch of Herbs, a Bay-leaf or two, Cloves, a little white Wine 
and a Lump of Butter: Then prepare a Sauce for it, with na- 
tural Butter, fine Flower, white Tren. Salt, green Lemmon 
and Vinegar, and let the bottom o Diſh, in which it is 
dreſs d, be rubb'd with a Shalot. 


A Sea- duct with Chocolate in a Ragoo. 


Having pickt, cleans'd and drawn your Sea-duck, as before, 
let it be waſh'd, broil'd a little while upon the Coals, and after- 
wards put into a Pot; ſeaſoning it with Þ+, „Salt, Bay- 
laves and a Faggor of Herbs. Then a little te is to 
made and added thereto; preparing at the ſame time a Ragoo 
with Capons-livers, Morilles, Mouſſerons, common Muſh 
Truffles and a quarter of a hundred of Cheſnuts. When the 
da- duck is ready dreſs d in its proper Diſh, pour your Ragoo 
upon it ; i it with what you pleaſe, and let it be ferv'd 
wo Table. | ape 


A 
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A Sea-duck in Haricot. 


Let it be dreſs'd as before, and let a Ragoo of Turneps be 
made, which are to be fried ſomewhat brown : Then let all be 
ſoak d with the Sauce of your Sea-duck, which, when ready, 
muſt be cut into pieces and laid upon the Turneps. Laſtly, 
let it be prepar d and ſerv d up to Table at a convenient time, 
garniſh'd, as you ſhall think fit. | 


Sea-ducks in a Pot-pourri or Hotch-potch. 


Lard your Sea-ducks with thick Slips of Eels-fleſh, and 
roſs them up in a Pan with burnt Butter: Then put them into 
a Pot or Earthen Pan, with a little of the ſame Butter, Flower 
and Water, ſeaſon d with 1 Salt, Nutmeg, Cloves, Muſh- 
rooms a Faggot of Herbs and green Lemmon: Let them boil o- 
ver a gentle Fire, during four or five Hours, as it were in a Court- 
Bouillon, and when you would have it fery'd up, add ſome 
Oiſters, Capers and Lemmon-juice. 


A roaſted Sea-duck. 


Ler the Sea-duck be baſted as it is roaſting, with Butter and 
Salt, and then ler a Sauce be made for it with the Liver; which 
is to be minc d very ſmall and pur into the Dripping, with Pep- 
per, Salt, Nurmeg, Muſhrooms and Orange-juice. 


A Sea-duck Pie. 


Take Sea-ducks that are well pickt and truſs d, let them be 
beaten a little on the Breaſts, broil'd on the Coals and tied up at 
the ends. Take the Liver, with ſome minc d Truffles, Muſh- 
rooms, Parſly and Butter, a few Chibbols and Capers, with an 
Anchovie; all being well chopt, enrich d and ſeaſon d: Then 
the Body of the Sea-duck is to be ſtuff d with this Farce, and 
a little of the ſame Kept, to be put undernearh. In the mean 
while, roll out your Paſte for the Under and Upper-cruſts, and 
let the Pie be bak d when filld with the Sea-ducks. If you dd 
would have it ſerv d up hot, a good Ragoo muſt be made wit ud 
Carps-roes, Cray-fiſh-rails, Muſhrooms and Truffles, or one off F 
Oiſters; but if it be defign'd for a cold ftanding Diſh, 11 Let 

f 
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have no more to do, but to let it cool after it is bak d, and to 
ſet it on the Table, as you ſhall find an occaſion, 


Porage of Sea-ducks, 


As for the Potages of Sea-ducks ; tis requiſite that they be 
boil'd with good iſh-brorh, and afterwards laid a ſoaking with 
che ſame. Then a good Fiſh-haſh is to be prepar'd, to be pour'd 
upon the Sea-ducks, as ſoon as they are put into the Soop, 

which has been ſufficiently ſoaæ d. Let them be garniſh'd with 
Sole-Filers, Whitings, Cray-fiſh, or other ſorts of Fiſh ; with 
a well ſeaſon d Ragoo, and a good Cullis of — or Muſh- 


rooms. Theſe are all to be ſery'd up hot, Potages may 
obe made of Sea-ducks with Lentils. 

r ; 

. | | E. 8 

0. 
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J Calves-ears farced. 


Calves- ears farced are commonly us d for Intermeſſes; to 

which purpoſe, ſome entire Ears are to be well ſcalded or par- 

na boil'd a little: Then a good thick Farce being made, the 
ch Inſides of them, and ſow them up neatly round about: 

p- re to be boil'd, as 15 4 la Sainte Menehout, and 
unſow'd, when ready, bur fo as the Farce may not fall out. Af. 
terwards, roll them up in Eggs lightly whipr, bread them ar the 
ame time, fry them in as it were Croquets, and garniſh 

em with fried Parſly. | 


Hogs-ears. 


Hogs-ears may be dreſs d with Herb-Robert Sauce, after 
they are cut into Slices, and fried in a Pan with a little Butter. 
You muſt alſo fry in the ſame Butter ſome Chibbols cur very 
mall, ſeaſon d with Pepper, Salt, Nurmeg, Vinegar, Capers 
and a little Broth, and when you would have them ſervd up, 
ad ſome Muſtard : The ſame Slices may be pur into Paſte,fried 
ind ſer on the Table with white Pepper and Lemmon-juice: 
—— EH of Hogs-ears and Feet, ſee the laſt Article of the 


E E L S. 
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E S 1 8. 2 
How to farce them. 


The Bones of Eels may be farc d in form of a white Pudding: 
To that r a good Godivoe is to be made with the Fleſh of 
che Eels, which you muſt pound in a Mortar, mixing with it 
ſome Cream, Bread-crum, two or three Rocamboles and half a 
Clove of Garlick : When the Godivoe is well ſeaſon d, farce 
your Bones nearly with it, bread them well with Bread- crum, 
and bake them in a Pie- pan, till they come to a fine colour. 


E els with white Sauce. 


When the Eels are skinn'd, cut them into pieces, and let 
them be ſcalded in boiling Water: As ſoon as they are dried 
with a Napain, toſs them up in a. Pan, with natural Butter, 
and ſtew them with Pepper, Salt, Cloves, Nutmeg, a Bay-leaf 
and a piece of Lemmon; ſome add a Glaſs of white Wine to 
theſe: Ingredients. In like manner dreſs ſome Arrichoke-bot- 
roms, Muſhrooms and Aſparagus-tops, with ſweer Butter and 
fine Herbs, and make a white Sauce, with the Yolks of Eggs 
and Verjuice ; accordingly, as the time will allow ir, or when 
they- are ready to be ſer on the Table: Let them be garniſh'd 
with fried Bread and Slices of Lemmon, and ſery'd up with the 
Juice of rhe ſame. | 


Eels with brown Sauce. 
Let them be toſs d up in a 3 with burnt Butter, fine I = 1 


5 for Lo, e 


Herbs chopt very ſt , Chibbols, r, Salr. Cloves. Nut- lea 
meg and Ga adding alſo a Bale Verjzice <P white Wine, Fiſt 
if you think fir, with fried Flower. Afterwards let all be ftewd I che 
together in a Diſh or earthen Pan, and garniſh'd with Lemmon, WW Age 
as they are ſerving up to the Table, juic 


Fried Eels. 


They muſt not be skinn d, but the Bones being only taken a- 
away, let them be cut into Edd and marinated with Vinegar, 
Pepper, Salt, Bay- leaves, Chibbols and Lemmon: Then the) 
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are to be flower d and fried in refined Butter. Before are 
ſerv'd up, let a Sauce be made for them with Parſly, Roſe- 
vinegar and white Pepper. 2 


Eels broiPd upon the Grid- iron. 


After having skinn d your Eels and cur them into pieces, let 
them be marinated as before, and let a Sauce be prepar'd for 
them, with burnt Butter, Flower, Capers, Pepper, Salt, Nut- 
meg, Cloves, Vinegar and a little Broth. When the Eels are 
faiciently broil'd upon the Grid-iron, let them be ſtew'd a little 
in that Sauce: They may alſo be dreſs d with Roberr-Sauce and 
{weer Saucc, | ; 


Fels in a Daube. 


Let ſome of the Fleſh of Eels and Tenches be minc'd, and 
ſeaſon'd with, Pepper, Salt, Cloves and Nutmeg : Then ler 
Lardoons be made of the other part of the Eels-fleſh 5 of which 
one Lay is to be put upon the Skins, and another Lay of the 
minced Fleſh, continuing ſo to do alternately. Then ler all be 
wrapt up in a Linnen- cloth, and boil d in the ſame manner as 
Fiſh-gammon, that is to ſay, in one half Water and the other 


red Wine; ſeaſoning them with Cloves, a Bay- leaf or two and 
Pepper. When wy are cool d in their own Broth, let them be 
„ {erv'd up in Slices for Intermeſſes, rather than Side dies. 


11 * 
1 
* 
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When your Eels are skin d and cut into pieces, fry them in 
a Pan with burnt, Butter, fine Herbs, Flower, ,and the proper 
ſeaſoning Ingredients, .. After wards put them into a Pot with 
Fiſh-broth, the manner of preparing which is explain d under 
che Letter B. As ſoon as the Crufts are ſoak d, let your Po- 
age. be dreſs d and ſetv d up, with Capers and Lemmon- 


An Eel-yie and a Tourte or Pan-pie of the ſame. 


An Fel-pie is generally ſerv d up hor for a Side-diſh : When 
de Eels are cur into pieces and their Skins pull d off, ler them 
ey de ſeaſon d after the uſual manner, with Pepper, Salt, Ch, 

| n ur- 
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Nutmeg, fine Herbs, Chibbols, Butter, Capers, Bay-leaves and 
Bread-chippings. The Pie muſt be made with fine Paſte either 
of an od Rs round Figure: When it is half-bak'd, a Glaſs of 
white Wine may be pour d into it, and ſome Lemmon: juice, 
when ready to be ſerv'd up to Table. | 

As for the Tourte or Pan- pie; the Eels may either be minc'd, 
afrer they have been kinn d and the Bones taken out, or th 
may be cut into ſmall Slices; ſeaſoning them as before, wi 
pieces of Muſhrooms, the Volks of Eggs and Lemmon, juice 
as they are ſerving up, in order ro make a white Sauce. 


ExXL-POWT Ss. 


The 1 is both a Lake and River-fiſh, They may be 
dreſsd in Ragoo and Caſſerole ; or they may be pur into a 
Pie, and a Potage may be made of them, with brown Broth. 


A Ragoo of Eel-powts. 


Let the Eel-powts be cleans d from their Slime, with hot Wa- 
ter, and afterwards flower d, and fried: Then being put into 
a Diſh, with burnt Butter, Flower and diffolv'd Anchovies, let 
all be ſtew'd rogether ; ſeaſoning them with Salt, Nutmeg, a 
Chibbol and Orange-juice or Verjuice. Let them be garniſh'd 
with fried Parſly, and Slices of Lemmon, and ſerv'd up for Side- 
diſhes, as all other Fiſh-ragoo's. 


Eel-powts in Caſſerole, 


Cleanſe your Fel-powts from their Slime, laying the Livers 
a-part, and fry them in a Pan, with burnt Butter: Then put 
them into an earthen Pan, with the ſame Butter, a little Flower 
and white Wine; ſeaſoning them with Pepper, Salt, Nutmeg, 
a Faggot of fine Herbs, and a piece of green Lemmon. In the 
mean while, are a ſeparate Ragoo, with the ſame Sauce 
as that of the Eel- powts, as alſo with their Livers and ſome 
Muſhrooms, and garniſh your Diſh with it, adding the Juice of 
Lemmon; when ready to be ſery'd up to Ta 2 


SS 
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'Eel-powt Potage and Pie. 


For the Potage, after having waſh'd the Eel-powrs, let them 
be fried whole in a Frying- pan, wirh burnt Butter and a little 
Flower: Then let them be ſtew d in an carthen Pan, with P 
per, Salt, a Bunch of fine Herbs, ſome Fiſh-broth or Peaſe - ſoop, 
and a little whire Wine. When they are ready, dreſs them 
2 ſoaked Cruſts, and garniſh them with Muſhrooms 
and Capers. | 

For the Pie, skin your Eel-powts, and make a ſine Paſte, to 

t them in, with their Livers and Roes, Muſhrooms, Cray- 

ils, Oiſters and Arrichoke-bottoms : Let them be ſeaſon'd 

with Pepper, Salt, Nurmeg, fine Herbs and Chibbols ; adding 
ſome Lemmon-juice, when they are brought to Table. | 


EGGS, 


There is not any one Particular throughout the whole Pra- 
ctice of Cookery chat affords greater Variety of Diſhes, than 
Eggs, which are us d even on Fleſh-days, and ſerve altogether. 
for the Our-works:of Intermeſſes: the principal ways of dreſ- 
| | fing them, are as follows viz. ; 
| 


| 


Eggs with Orange-juice, | 


Let ſome Eggs be whipr, according to the bigneſs of the 
Diſh you would have prepar'd, at the ſame time ſqueezing in the 
_— an Orange and taking care that none of the Kernels or 

s fall into it. When they are all well beaten and ſeaſon d with 
4 little Salt, take a Stew-· pan, and put a ſlice of Butter therein, 
if it be a Fiſh-day, or a little Gravy on à Fleſh-day: Pour in 
your Eggs, and keep continually ſtirring them, as if it were 
Cream; leſt they ſtick to the bottom: As ſoon as they are rea- 
dy, rurn them into a Plate or Diſh, garniſh them if you think 
it, with fried Eggs, and let them be ſerv d up hor to Table. 


| Farced Eggs. 
Take rwo or three Cabbage-lerrices, ſcald them, with Sor- 
, Parfly, Chervil and a Muſhroom, and let all be _ very 
9 
ur- 


mall, wich ſome Volks of hard Eggs, ſeaſon'd with 
N 2 | 
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Nutmeg: Then ſtew them with Butter, adding alſo ſome na- 
tural Cream, when they are ſufficiently ſtew d; and coyering the 
bottom of the Diſh with them. Let the Sides be garniſn d with 
fine Herbs and the Whites of the Eggs ſtuff d with another 
Farce, giving them a Colour with a red- hot Fire- ſhovel. 
Farced Eggs may alſo be fried, after md them into a 
clear Paſte or Batter, and ferv'd up with fried Parſly. 


116 


Egg. with Tripe. 


Let the Whites of Eggs only be cut into long or round Slices, 
and toſs d up in Butter with Parſly and Chibbol chopt very ſmall : 
Then ticken them a little, ſeaſon them with Salt and Nutmeg ; 
adding alſo ſome Cream; and let the Volks be fried to garniſh 


Four Di | 
petits Oeufs or ſmall Eggs. 


| Take a Gallon of new Milk, and hear it till almoſt ready to 
©. boil, with a little Salt and pormded Sugar, a piece of Cinna- 
3 mon, a Slice of Lemmon, and ſome Orange-flower-water : Break 
| four of five new laid Eggs, take away the Whites of ſome of 
Gu 29 beat them up with your Milk or Cream ſcalding 

hot : Then heat a Plate upon a Chafing-diſh, and when ir is 

| very hot, pour in ſome of your prepard Meſs, after having 

| ſtrain d ir thro a Sieve. Let it run about, ſo as the Plate may be 
1 cover'd all ovet, and let it be brought to a Colour with the red- 
| hort Fire-ſhovel. Afterwards beat your Volks without Whites, 
= -and a little Flower to thicken them, with the reſt of the Milk: Ser 
| . the Plate again upon the Fire to be heated, ſo as the Eggs may 
| become, as it were a Cream, and put the Volks into it:? Lafſt- | 
2 the whole Meſs be ftrew'd on the Top with Sugar, ad- ¶ w; 
ing the Juice of a Lemmon and ſome Orange-flower-warter, + ſon 
it is ſerving up to Table. | N n 


Eggs after the German Mode, 


Break ſome Eggs into a diſh, as it were au Miroir, and put 
a little Peas-ſoop therein: Mix two or three Volks with a little on 
Milk, and ſtrain them thro' a Sieve 2 Then take away the 
Broth in which the Eggs were dreſs d, put the Volks upon ther 


ith ome ſeaped Cheſe and give hem a good Celour, _ 
ha | 1 
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Eggs fer the Burgundian Way. 


Take a piece of red Beer, that has not an earthy or unſa- 
voury taſte, and pound it well with a Slice of Lemmon, a few 
Ma Sugar and beaten Cinnamon : Then taking four or. 
five Eggs, without the Sperm, mix all together very well, and 
ſtrain them thro the Hair- ſieve, with a little Milk and Salt. Af- 
terwards they may be dreſs d in the ſame manner as Eggs with 
Milk, and brought to a fine colour. | 


Eggs fried in Hogs-ears, 


The Volks muſt not be us d in this Fricaſſy, which is to be 
iſh'd with Muſtard, if you pleaſe, and Lemmon-juice,when 
ery'd up to Table, 


Eggs with Bread. 


Ler ſome Bread-crum be well ſoak'd in Milk during rwo or 
three Hours, and afterwards ſtrain d thro' a Sieve, or fine Cul- 
lander ; putting thereto a little Salt, Sugar, candy d Lemmon- 

peel cut very mall, grated Orange peel and Orange: flower 
water. Then rub the infide of a Silver-diſh with Butter ſome- 
what heated, pour in your Eggs, keeping a Fire on the top and 
e underneath, that — may take a fine colour, and let them be 
- orderly ſerv d up to Table. 


t Eggs after the Swiſs Way. 
t- Having dreſs'd your Eggs as it were au Miroir, bread them 


1-W wich Crum : Then let them be cover'd with a Pike-haſh and 
ſome ſcrap d Cheeſe, and brought to a fine colour. h 


Eggs with Gravy or a la Huguenotte, 


Let ſome Mutton-gravy or any other ſort be pur into a hol- 


Pl low Diſt, and when tis hot; break your Eggs into it either 
rr 


au Miroir or mingled together: Seaſon them with Salt, Nur. 
meg and Lemmon-juice, and paſs the red-hot Fire-ſhoyel over 
them, to give them a good be; 


” 
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Eggs after the Portugueſe Way. 


Let ſome Sugar be diffolv'd, with Orange-flower-warer, the 
— of two Lemmons and a little Salt. Then ſer it upon the 
ire with your Volks and ſtirr all with a Silver-ſpoon. When 
rhe Eggs flip from the ſides of the Diſh, they are ſufficiently 
boil'd; and may be left ro cool. After wards let them be dreſs d 
in form of a Pyramid and garniſh'd with Lemmon- peel and 
Marchpane. : 

They may alſo be ſerv'd up hot in a Diſh, after they are ic'd 
over with Sugar, and colour d with the red-hor Fire-ſhovel. 

Ar another time, they may be mix d in a Mortar with ſome 
Gooſeberry- jelly or Beet- juice boil d in Sugar, and then Iqueez d 
thro* a Syringe, or a Hair-fieye, to be ſery'd up dry in a green 
or red Rock. 


| 
Eggs with Piſtachoes. 
b 


Pound your Piſtachoes with a piece of candy d Lemmon- peel; 
boil a ſufficient quantity of Sugar with Lemmon-juice, and 
when the Sy rop is half made, pur the Piſtachoes into it, with 
the Volks of Eggs : Let them be ſtirr d as before, till they leave 


ſticking to the Skiller, and ſerv d up with ſweer Water. 8 
- : th 
Eggs with Orange- er- water. pc 


Let Sugar and Orange-flower-water be put into a Diſh or 
Skyler, with ſome. natural Cream, candy d Lemmon-peel gra- 
red, and a little Salt. Then pour in eight or ten Yolks and ſtir 
them about after the manner of mingled Eggs. 8a 


Eggs in Filets. 
Prepare a Syrop of reſin d Sugar and white Wine, and when 


it is above half done, beat your Eggs therein: Then wing kd 
them up with a'Skimmer, to the end thar the Filers may be w 


made, let them be dried at the Fire, and ſervd up with Musk der 
or ſome other Perfume. * 
Car 


Egg. 
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Eggs after the Italian Mode. 

Let a Syrup be rd with Sugar and a little Water: 
When it is above half made, take the Yolks of Eggs in a Silyer- 
ſpoon, one after another, and hold them in this 92 be 
poach d. Thus you may dreſs as many as you ſhall think fir, 
continually keeping your Sugar very hor, and they — fag 

e ces 


ſerv d up to Table garniſh'd and cover d with Piſtachoes, 


of Lemmon- and Orange - flowers boil d in the reſt of rhe 
Syrop, with n: juice ſprinkled upon them. 


Eggs with Roſe-water. 


Having temper d your Volks with Roſe- water, Lemmon- 
— Macaroons, Salt and beaten Cinnamon; let them boil in a 
an over a you Fire, with refined Butter: When they are 
ready, ice over with Sugar and Roſe- water or Orange- 
flower-warer, and put to them ſome Lemmon-juice, with Pome- 
granate-kernels, as they are ſerving up to Table. 


Eggs with Sorrel-juice, 


As your Eggs are poaching in boiling Water, pound ſome 
Sorrel, and put the Juice of it into a Diſh, with Butter, two or 
three raw Eggs, Salt and Nutmeg : Ler this thick Sauce be 
pour d upon the Eggs, when ſerved up to Table, 


Eggs with Verjuice, 


Beat up your Eggs with good Verjuice and ſeaſon them with 
Salt and Nutmeg : Then let them be poach'd with a little Bur- 
ter, and garniſhd with fried Bread or fried Paſte. 


Eggs with Cream, 


When your Eggs are hd whole with Butter in a Stew- 

pan, take them out, dreſs them upon a Plate: Then — 
I 

of 


them ſome natural Cream, with a little Salt and — 
ſerve them up hot with Pomegranare-kernels or other 


Orts 


14 An 


* 
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An Egg-ſallct. 


"Tis uſually made with Anchovies, Capers, Fennel, Lettice, 
red Beers, Purſlain and Chervil ; either of all theſe Herbs, or 
of every one of them in particular, and ought ro be well ſea- 
ſon'd, oY | 
There are alſo many other ſorts of Eggs, which it will be 
ſufficient here only to mention, viz. © 
Eggs with young Chibbols and other fine Herbs. 
---—— poach'd with Robert-Sauce. 
—— With Milk. 
— dreſs d au Miroir, 
— dreſs d whole with green Sauce. . 
— in a Haſh, poach'd with fine Herbs and garniſh'd with 
* ſmall round Pellets of fried Eggs. | 
- -—— With raſped Cheeſe. 
Eggs pur into a Paſte and fried. 
fried in a Pan with burnt Butter. 
— poach d in Water, with thick Butter. 0 
—---- poach'd with Sugar. 
—— with Anchovies. e 
— with Sorrel, Sc. ] 


- Counterfeit or artificial Eggs. 


: 
2 t 
Artificial Eggs of ſeveral ſorts may be made uſe of during the t 

time of Lent, and more eſpecially on Good-friday : To that 
purpoſe, take two Quarts of Milk, and let it boil in an earthen i 
or or a Silver-pan ; continually ſtirring it with a wooden Ladle, I , 

till it be reduc d to a Pint: Then pour one third part of it into 
a Diſh, by it ſelf, and fer it on the Fire again, with ſome Rice- t! 
cream and a little Saffron : When it is thicken'd and become FE 
ſomewhar firm, you may make with it, as it were Volks of p 
Eggs, which are always to be kept Luke-warm. With the d. 
of the Milk fill * ome Egg · ſnells that you have open d, af. ci 
rer having waſh'd and topt them, and in order to ſerve them up fi 
to Table, put your artificial Volks into thoſe Shells, as alſo on t! 
the top, a little Almond- cream, or raw Milk- cream andi ſe 
Orange- flower. water. Theſe are uſually ſerv d up, on a ruffledi tb 

Napkin and call d Artificial ſoft Eggs. 


A 
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As for the other ſorts, you are to mix at firſt with your Milk 


- ſome fine Flower or Starch, and make as it were a kind of 


Paſtry-cream, without Eggs, ſeaſon d with Salt: When it is 
boil'd, take ſome part of it to make the Volks; adding ſome Saf. 
fron, and put theſe Volks into certain half Eg -ſhells waſh'd and - 
ſteept in Water or white Wine: Afterwards fill up other whole 

Shells with the reſt of the Cream, which being cold, rheſe 
Whites and Volks may be taken out of their reſpective Shells, 
to make ſuch ſorts of artificial Eggs, as you ſhall think fit. 


As for example: 


For farced Egge, after having taken away the Shell, cut the 
Whites into two equal parts, and hollow each of them with a 
Silver-ſpoon, in order to be ſtuff d with the above-mention'd 
Farce. Then let them be dreſs'd in the ſame manner and gar- 
niſh'd with artificial Volks, that have been flower'd and fried 
for that purpoſe, _ 

For Eggs with Tripe ; after having cur and made them hol- 
low, as before, ſtuff them with Volks and cut them again into 
Quarters; then let them be flower d and well fried. Havin 
dreſs d them upon a Plate, let a Sauce be prepar d for them, with 
burnr Butter, fine Herbs, Muſhrooms boil'd and chopt, Pepper, 
Salr, Nutmeg and Roſe-vinegar : They may be garniſh'd with 
Bread, Parſly and Muſhrooms fried. 

For Eggs with Milk ; take boil'd Milk, and-Almond-cream, 
and temper them with Marmelade of Apricocks : Let all theſe 
be put with Butter into a Plate over a gentle Fire and afterwards 
the Compound of Eggs : Then cover them with a Tin or Co 

-lid with Fire upon it, to give them a colout like that of. 

uſtard, and let them be ſcry'd up with Orange-flowers and Su- 

_ JE 

x Artificial Eggs au Mirozr are made after this manner: Fill 
the bottom of a Plate with your Cream, and let it boil with 
Burrer, cover'd with a Lid having Fireupon it. As ſoon as you 
perceive. it to grow firm, take away the Fire; make ten or 
twelve hollow places, with a Spoon, and fill them up with artiſi- 
cial Volks: Afrerwards prepare a Sauce, with thick Butter, 
fine Herbs chopt very ſmall, Pepper, Salt, Nutmeg and a lit- 
tle Vinegar, or otherwiſe, and when you would have the Diſh 
ſery'd up to Table, pour it in hot upon the Eggs. The ſame 
thing may be done with ſeveral other forts. / 


F. 
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F. 
FAR CES. 


The number of Farces is very great; ſo that it would be 
difficult to give a particular account of them aſter a better man- 
ner, than in ſpeaking of every Thing in which they are us d. 
For example, Directions have been already given how to make 
thoſe of Croquete, Veal and Mutron-cutlers, Sc. And fo of 
the reſt: Therefore the Reader is referr d to every one of theſe 
Articles, to obſerve the nature of every Farce, and we ſhall here 
only explain that of Fiſh, 


To make a good Fiſh-farce. 


Take Carps, Pikes and other Fiſhes that are at Hand, and 
let all be well minc'd upon the Drefſer. Let an Omelet be like- 
wiſe prepar d, that is not fried roo much, with Muſhrooms, 
Truffles, Parfly and Chibbols cut ſmall, and let all be put upon 

the Farce, when it is well order'd and ſeaſon d: To theſe may 
be added the Crum of a Loaf ſoak d in Milk, with Butter and 
Volks of Eggs, and in a Word, care muſt be taken that the 
-Farce be we thicken'd. Ir 206 "1 to farce Soles and Carps, 
as alſo Cabbage; ro make ſmall Andaui llets, Croquets, and eve- 
ry Thing elſe that you ſhall judge expedient,as it were on Fleſh- 
JS. 


FA wN, ſee Deer. 


FEE x, 
A Side-difh of Lambs-feet, 


The Lambs-feet muſt be well ſcalded, boil'd and farc'd, af- 
ter having taken away the Bone in the middle: Then they 
muſt be dipt in a beaten Egg, well breaded and fried in the 
fame manner as Croquets, This Diſh is to be garniſh'd with 
fried Parſly. 

They may alſo be us d for Out-works, or to garniſh a Side- 
diſh of a Lambs-head, with white Sauce; as if they were Pi- 
geons with white Sauce: Laſtly, they may be of further uſe 

to 
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to garniſh the potage of Lambe-heads, and ought to be erv'd 
up hot ro Table. 
For Hogs-feer in a Souſce, ſee the Letter 8. 


-Pigs-feet, ſee Pigs-petti foes. 
FI I 5 T . 


We have already explain d what relates to the Manner of 
Dreſſing a Filet of with Cucumbers, and we have obſervd 
in that Place, that the ſame thing may be done with all 
other ſorts of Filets: Let us now give ſome Account of the Fi- 
lets Mignons that are ſerv d up both for Side-diſhes and Out- 


works, 
To make Filets Mignons. 


Take good Filets of Beef, Veal or Murron , cut them into 
* Slices, and beat them well upon a Table or Dreſſer: Then 
a Farce is to be made of the ſame Ingredients as thoſe of the 
Pain au Veau, except that ir muſt be thicken'd with Volks of 
Eggs; conſiſting particularly, of Bacon, parr of a Filler of Veal, 
a little Gammon: fat boil'd, and ſome Fleſh of Fowl, with Par- 
ſly, Chibbols, Truffles and Muſhrooms ; as alſo ſome Bread 
_ . Broth or and a — Sens =_ Farce 

ing thus prepar d, ſpread it upon the Filers, according to the 
— a — would have, and roll them up very ow Af- 
terwards, having provided a Stew that is not too large, 
let ſeveral thin Slices of Bacon be laid in order on the bottom 
of it, with ſome Slices of Veal well beaten, as alſo your farced 
Filets well ſeaſon d with all forts of fine Herbs, and ſome Slices 
of Chibbol and Lemmon : Cover them on the rop as well as at 
bottom, and ſer the Pan between two Fires; but ſuch as are not 
too vehement, to the end that they may boil gently. When 
they are ready, let them be taken out, clear d well from the 
Far, and ſerv'd up hot, with a good Cullis, according to diſcre- 
tion, and ſome I emmon-jnice : A ſmall Ragoo of Truffles may 
alſo be added, if you think fit. If any other Side-diſh of farc'd 
Fowl be requird, you may make uſe of the ſame Farce, and 
bake them likewiſe between two Fires with your Filets; but to 
diſtinguiſh them, when they are all ready, different Ragoo's or 
Cullifes ought to be made for them: Then they are to ys _ 

ram d 


N * 
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drain d from the Fat; and every Thing a- part ſervd up to 
Table. | * i 


Filets of 4 far Pult, with Cytam. 


Take the Filers of large fat Pullets roaſted, and cut them into 
ieces: Then put into a Stew-pan a little Lard and Parſly, and, 
aving toſs d it up with a little Flower, add Artichoke-botroms 
cut into quarters, Muſhrooms and Slices of Truffles, a Faggot 
of fine Herbs, and a little clear Broth, all well ſeaſon d. When 
they are ſufficiently ſtew d, put your Filets to them, and a little 
—.— they are ſerv'd up, pour in a little Milk- cream; taking 
care to keep them hor, To thicken them, let one or two Eggs 
be beaten with Cream, and having brought it to a due con- 
ſiſtence, let all be ſer on the Table at once, as well for Side - diſnes 
as Intermeſſes. 

The Filets of a fat Pullet are likewiſe dreſs'd with white 
Sauce, Oiſters and Cucumbers; the Filet, of Mutton with 
Truffles ; others in Slices, with Gammon; and ſo of ſeveral others 
that may be found by means of the General Table. 

As for the Flets of Fiſh that may be ſerv d up in a Sallet du- 
ring the time of Lent, ſee Page 41. | | 


FrRICANDOSES. 


Ficandoes or Scotch Collops ſerve not only to garniſh very 
ſumptuous Side-diſhes ; bur alſo ro make patricular Diſhes: 
When they are us d for garniſhing, tis requiſite only to lard 
them; but when farced for a ſeparate Diſh, they are to be pre- 
par d in this manner: | 


To make farc d Fricandoes or Scotch Collops. 


Cur a Leg of Veal into ſomewhat thin Collops, and havin 
larded them ſet them in order upon a Table or Dreſſer, wi 
the Bacon underneath : Then put on the middle of every one, a 
lirtle of ſome good Farce, ſtroak the Sides of it with your 

— — dipt in a beaten Egg, to the end that the Fricandoe or 
Collop when put thereupon, may ſtick to it and be as it were 


incorporated with it ; but care muſt be raken that the Bacon 
appear on all ſides. Having pur theſe Fricandoes in due order 


into a Stew-pan,let them be well cover d and ſet over a Fire that 
is 


e Oo Huw . 
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is not too quick ; neither muſt there be any on the top. They 
are to be ronghr to a colour on both Sides, then raken our 
and drain'd a little from the Fat, to the end that they may be 
render d fomewhar brown, with a little Flower: Afterwards you 
muſt ſoak them in good Gravy that is not black, and pur 
them again into the Stew-pan to be thoroughly dreſs d. If they 
are deſign d only for Garniture, they may be left in this man- 
ner; but if you would have a particular Diſh made of them, 
ir would be requiſite to add ſome Truffles, Muſhrooms and Veal- 
ſweer-breads, with a good Bread-cullis, and to take care that 
all be well clear d from the Far. When they are ready, ſprinkle 
them with a little Verjuice; dreſs them in a Diſh, pouring your 
Ragoo on the top, and let them be ſerv'd up hot. Some call 
this ſort of Fricandoes, by the Denomination of Scollop d Veal. 
The manner of preparing Fricandoes to make a Grenade, will 
be explain d hereafrer under the Letter G. 


FAITT ERS. 


Fritters are made ſeveral Ways, that is to ſay, with Apples, 
Blanc-mangers, Milk, or Water; and all theſe ſorts are usd for 
Intermeſſes. | 


Intermeſſes of Water-fritters. 


Let ſome Water and a little Salt be pur into a Srew-pan, with 
reen and candy d Lemmon-peel minc'd very ſmall : Let ir 
boil over a Furnace, and having put therein two good Hand- 
fuls of Flower, with a little Butter, ſtir it about, as much as 
is poſſible, till it be looſen d from the Pan: Then, drawing it 
put in the Yolks of two Eggs and mix them well toge- 
ther; continuing to put in two Eggs at once ſucceſſively, to 
the number of ten or twelve, till your Paſte or Batter become 
very rich. Afterwards, having flower d the Dreſſer- board, dip 
your Fingers likewiſe into Flower, and draw out your Paſte 
into pieces-: When they have lain by a little while, they are to 
be roll'd our, and cut into ſmall round pieces, ſo as not to ſtick 
one to another, and when ready, they may be fried in good 
Lard : Having taken them out of the Frying-pan, ftrew ſome 
* upon t ſprinkling alſo a little Oran e-flower-water, 
and let them be ily ſery'd up for Out-works. They may 
Ukewiſe be us d for the garniſhing of Cream-rarrs. 


Inter- 


1 
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Intermeſſes of Blanc-manger-fritters. 


Take Rice, waſh it in five or fix Waters and dry it well at 
the Fire: Then pound it in a Mortar, and fift this Flower thro' 
a Sieve to render it very fine, It would be requiſite to uſe a 

half ounce of ir, according to the bigneſs of -your Diſhes. 
ving pur this Flower into a Stew-pan,dilute it well with Milk, 
afterwards pour in a Quart of Milk, and fer all over the Fur- 
nace ; but care'muſt be taken to ſtir ir continually. You muſt 
alſo pur thereto the Breaſt of a roaſted fat Puller minc d (mall 
and make your Paſte as if ir-were for Paſtry-cream ; neither 
would it be improper to add a little Sugar, ſome candy'd Lem- 
mon- peel and green Lemmon-peel grated, as it is boiling. In 
the mean while, the Drefſer-board is to be flower d, and the 
Paſte being laid upon it, muſt be roll'd out with a Rolling-pin : 
Then having cut it into ſmall pieces like rhoſe of the Warter-frir- 
ters, flower your Hand, make them up neatly, and fry them 
in good Lard, as before. As ſoon as they are ready to be ſcry'd 
up to Table, ſftrew them with Sugar, and ſprinkle them with 
ange-flower-water, If they are to ſerve for a particular Diſh, 
let them be garniſhd with Water-fritrers or others, 


Milk-fritters, 


They are made after the ſame manner as the Water: ſritters, 
bur a leſs quantity of Flower muſt be us d, to the end that the 
Paſte may be ſome what finer ; and if it be not ſufficiently fine, 
ſome more Volks of Eggs may be put into the Stew- pan. Then 
let the Batter be turn d into a Plate and well ſpread over the bot- 
tom of it. Afterwards having provided ſome melted Lard in a 
Frying- pan and a Spoon, you may make the Fritters with the end 
of it, which is to be dipt from time to time, in the Lard, to keep 
the Batter from ſticking to it. The Frying- pan muſt be gently 
mov d without intermiſſion, and the Fritters, when well colour d 
muſt be taken out, in order to be ſugar d hot, and ſprinkled 
with Orange- flower- water. Afterwards being ſugar'd again a 
little, — —4 be ic d over, 2 pleaſe, wich the red-hot 
Fire-ſhoy ſerv d up hor to Table. 


* 


Other 
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Other ſorts of Fritters. 


Fritters may alſo be made with Apples, Apricocks,preſery'd 
dry, Plums, Cherries in Ears, ſmooth Piſtachoes, Gooſe- 
berries preſerv d, Pomegranare-kernels and Parmeſan; ſome of 
them requiring a thin Paſte or Batter, and others thicker. But 
foraſmuch as this is rather the Buſineſs of a Confect ioner than 
a Cook, we ſhall take no fatther notice of theſe Mawers in this 
Place. | | os 

1. 


How to make Paſtes of ſeveral ſorts of F ruit. 


As for white Gooſeberries, they muſt not be too ripe, but for 
ether ſorts of Fruit, tis no great matter. Take theſe Fruits, 
every one of them a- part, let them be well pickt, and put into 
a Copper- pan, with a little Water; but if you would have a 

elly made of them, the Liquor of every particular Fruit muſt 

drawn off ſeparately: When they are ſcalded in that little 
Water, pour all into a Sieve, in order to be well drain d, and 
this Liquor will ſerve to make your Jelly. As ſoon as the ſeve- 
ral ſorts of Fruit are ſufficiently drain'd in this manner, rake a 
Spatula and ſqueez every one of them ſeparately theo" a'Sieve 
into different Silver-diſhes ; ſo as it may become, as it were a 
kind of Marmelade: Set one of theſe Diſhes upon the Furnace, 
and dry up this Paſte neatly with the Sparula till no moifture be 
left. The ſame thing may be done with every fort of Paſte, 
and they may be left to cool in their proper Diſhes. In the mean 
while, you are to provide a large Copper-pan and put into it ſe- 
ven or eight Pounds of Sugar, according to the quantity of your 
Paſte : Pour in ſome Water, with the White of an Egg whipt, 
and let it be ſcumm d as ſqon as it boils; for after three or four 
Walms, a thick Scum will ariſe, which muſt be carefully taken 
off, to the end that your Syrop may become very clear. Then 
let it boil till it be greatly feather d, and having let the Diſhes 
of Marmelade in order, — ſome of this Syrop into them, ac- 
cording to the quantity of your Paſtes; ſo as every Thing may 
be well temper d a- part. Afterwards you are to take ſome Slates 
wich ſeveral little Tin. moulds made in the Shape of a Heart, 

Nuare, Flower-de- luce, or the like, and of ſome other CEE 
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Ser theſe Moulds in order upon the Slates, and by means of a 
Spoon, fill them up with your Paſte or Marmelade ; raking 
care not to confound them one with another: Laſtly, let theſe 
Slates be pur into a Stove, with a little Fire underneath, and ſhur 
up cloſe, to the end that the Paſte may be well ic d over. When 
they are ſo order d, and become firm, the Moulds may be ta- 
ken away, and they will ſerve for a conſiderable time, provi- 
ded that ſufficient care be taken of them in the Stove. 

For the Jelly of theſe Fruits, take the Liquor chat is drain'd 
from them, that of every ſort a- part, and let ir boil with Su- 
gar well clarify d and boil d till it become pearled. As it is boil- 
ing, take off the Scum from time to time, with Paper, and when 
your Jelly is made, fill up ſeveral Pots with it, which are to 
ro be ſet by to cool. When the Jelly is cold, cover them with 
Paper, and tye up the Pots all at once, writing on the top of 
every one, the Name of the Jelly contain d therein, according 
to the 7 of Fruits, from which the ſeveral Liquors were 
extracted. 


6. | 
GALANTIN F. 


He Nature of an Intermeſs of Galantine ſhall be hereafter 

explain d in the Article of Sucking-Pigs, under the Letter P. 
and there alſo ſhall be ſhew'd the Manner of Garniſhing it and 1 
Serving it up to Table: We ſhall only intimate here, that it a 
may alſo be garniſh'd with its Skin well breaded and brought I B. 
to à ſine colour, by means of the red-hot Fire-ſhovel ; for the fie 
reſt, the Reader is referr'd to the Place even now mentioned. 


GALLIMAWPRY, 
Tis no new thing nor very difficult to dreſs a Shoulder cf 


Mutton, or ſome other Joynt in a Gallimawfry : However in 4 
regard that it may ſerve to diverſiſie the Meſſes in thoſe Ordi Wo 
naries, where there is greater ſtore of Butchers-mear than Fow| ? 
it may not be improper here to ſhew the manner of preparing ir} 2 © 
which is as follows, viz. . a e. 
Let rhe Skin of a Shoulder of Mutton be ſlipt off, yet ſo as i 2 
may continue ſticking to the Knuckle mince the Fleſh ſmall aſe 2 
and pur k hn a Exying-pan, with Lang, ine Herbs, whols 0h 


— 


bo Pepper, Salr, Nutmeg, Muſhrooms,green Lemmon and ſome 
Broth, to be fried or ſtew d all together: Then dreſs it under the 
Skin, which may be breaded and colour'd ; adding ſome Lem- 
mon- juice and good Gravy, when the Diſh is ready to be ſerv d 
up to Table. 55 


GAMM o x. 
Take ſmall Slices of raw Gammon; let them be well beaten 


and toſs d up in a Stew-pan, with a little Lard : Then ſer them 


over a Chafing - diſh, by the means of a Spoon, bring them 
to a brown colour, with a little Flower. As ſoon as are 
colour d put to them good Gravy, a Bunch of Chibbols and fine 
Herbs, a few Cloves, a Clove of Garlick, ſome Slices of Lem- 
mon, a Handful of chopt Muſhrooms, Truffles likewiſe minc d, 
ſome Cruſts of Bread and a little Vinegar: When they are all 
ſufficiently boil d, ſtrain them thro a Sieve and put this Liquor 
or Gravy into a convenient Place, without ſuffering it to bod 
any longer. Ir will be of uſe for the dreſſing of all ſorts of 
Diſhes in which Gammon is us d. 


A Gammon-pie. 


Having provided a good Gammon, take off the Skin or Sward 


with the bad Far, and cut off the Hock and the Bone in the 
middle. Then covering it with Bards or thin Slices of Bacon 
and Beef-ſtakes, - alfo Spice, fine Herbs, pieces of Onion and a 
Bay-leaf, ſer ir berween two Fires in a Pot, with the Lid cloſe 
ſtopt, ſo that no ſteam N evaporate: Stew it thus during 
twelve or Sixteen Hours; taking care that the Fire be not too 
quick, and let it cool in the ſame Pot: In the mean while, pre- 

re a thick Paſte, with a little Butter, an Egg, Flower and 

ater, and taking the Diſh in which you would have it ſerv d 
up, make a large Border round about it with the ſame Paſte : 

his Border ought to be thick, having a Foot to bear ſome 
hr a Kecanle there is no Botrom-cruſt, and may be wroughr 
on the out- ſide with little Flower-de-luces and other fine Paſtry- 
works : Set it into the Oven, and when it is bak d, take out 
your Gammon, pouring off all the Fat that lies round about, 
and put it into a Diſh, with its own Gravy. You may alſo make 


: W uſe of the ſame Stakes or Slices of Beef, to fill up rhe Intervals, 
1 Wand ſome Far, and compleat * them, as if it were done 
= 
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inthe Pie. Tis alſo requiſite to add a little chopt Parſly, to ſtrew 
it with Bread · chippings, and to give it a colour with the red- 
hot Fire- ſhovel, in order to be ſerv d up cold to Table. A 


Another Interme , of Gammon- pit. 


Take away the Skin with the bad Fat of your Gammon, cut 
off the thin End or Hock, as before: Then, having prepar d a 
thick brown Paſte, with Rye- flower and Water, make your 
Pie of a round Figure and a conſiderable heighth ; putting on 
the bottom a ſufficient quantity of Bacon minc'd and pounded : 
Then having well fix d rhe Gammon ens ſome Bay-leaves, 
four or five Slices of Lemmon and ſeveral other Bards or thin 
Slices of Bacon on the top: Afrerwards cover it with a Lid, and 
when the Pie is quite finiſh'd, waſh ir over with the Yolk of an 
Egg : Let it ſtand in the Oven during fix Hours and ſer it by 
cold, before ir is brought to Table. | 


n S 


Gammon in a Ragoo, with Hypocras.' F 
Take raw Slices of Gammon, and fry them in a Pan; making t 
a Sauce with Sugar, Cinnamon, a Macaroon, red Wine | t! 


and a little white Pepper beaten. Then put your Slices into this I ſo 
Sauce, and ſprinkle with Orange- juice, when ready to be | G 
ſerv'd upto Table. | 

Gammon is dreſs d otherwiſe among the Salt-meats, with Sau- an 
ſages and dried Tongues. c | ' 

For a Gammon-Omelet recourſe may be had hereafter ro the 
Letter O. and for Pigeons with Gammon, to the Letter P. in 
like manner as Chickens with Gammon and the Gammon-cul- 
lis are already fer down under C. 


Fiſh-gammon. . 


Take the Fleſh of Tenches, Eels and freſh Salmon, and the 
Roes of Carps, which are to be minc d and pounded in a Mor- 
tar, with Pepper, Salt, Nurmeg and Butter. Mix all theſe ſorts 
of Fleſh well together, and make of them as it were a kind of 
_ Gammon, upon the Skins of Carps : Then wrap up the whole 
Farce in a new Linnen-cloth , which is to be ſow'd up very 
cloſe, and let ir boil in one half Water and the other Wine; ſea- 
ſon d wich Cloves, a Bay- leaf and Pepper. Let it cool in its 

; - own 
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own Broth, and ſerve it up with 3 fine Herbs ehopt 
very ſmall, and Slices of Lemmon. It may alſo be cut into Sli- 
ces, as the real Gammon. * 
A Leg or ſhoulder of Mutton may be imitated after the ſame 
manner, as alſo Chickens and Pigeons or elſe with a ſort of Fiſh- 
farce before deſcrib'd in the firſt Article of the Letter F. | 


«v8 Go D 1 o *. oF 
| | We have already taken notice of ſeveral ſurts of Godi voc i for 
different Meſſes; ſo that ir may be ſufficient here oy ro ſtiew 
the manner of making the Godivoe of a Poupeton, which may 
ſerve for many other Thin gs of the like nature. n 


To make the Godivoe of Poupeton. 


Take part of a Leg of Veal; with ſome parboil d Bacon and 
other Fat, all well minc d: Then adding to theſe, ſome cho 
Truffles and Muſhrooms, Chibbols, Parſſy, the Crum of a Loaf 
ſoak d in good Gravy, four whole Eggs and wo Volks; make 
the Poupeton, as it were a Pie, in the Stew-pan with Bards or 
thin Slices of Bacon underneath. You muſt alſo have at Hand, 
ſorrie Pigeons well dreſs d, with all forts of fine Herbs and good 
ee ain ſome very {mall Slices of Gammon; all well 
ſeaſon d: Lat your Pigeons be pur into the Poupeton; and make 
an end of covering them with the Farce, To keep it from break- 
ing, you may bear up an Egg, and lay it on neatly with your 
Han : Then ler the Bards or Bacon-ſlices, that are round a- 
bout be turn d upon it, and let it be bak d between two gentle 
Fires, viz, on the top and underneath. This is commonly call d 
2 Poupeton farc d with young Pigeons, and ſerves for a Side-diſh. 
Quails. may allo be farced with it, or other Fowls of che ſame 
© roy de ©; 8 


Good$Et-GIiIBBLETS. 


r boon occaſion to make 2 of 2 Potage of 
e- gibblets Pag. 26. in order to which, let your Gib- 
lets boil in good Broch ſeaſon d wille Bunch of fine Herbs and 
lt: Then cut them into pieces and fry them in Lard, wir Parfly 
tervil and a little white Pepper: Laſtly, baving ftew's all 
ith" Yolks of Eggs, alirtte 2" che Juice of a Lem- 
| 2 mon 


4 | 
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mon, dreſs your Potage upon the ſoaked Cruſts. The fame 
thing may be alfo'done with the Bearils or Til bis of other ſorrs 

ow . . | 


25 Gibblet-pie. 


Gibblet- Tourtes or Pan-pies may be likewiſe made in this 
manner : Let your Gibblers be cur into pieces, ſcalded and 
well cleans'd : Then make your Pie with a fine Paſte, both for 
the Under and Upper-Crutt ; ſeaſoning it with Pepper, 
Cloves, fine Herbs, Chibbol and Nutmeg, and adding ſome 
| ed Lard, Arrichoke-botroms Moriles, and common Muſh- 
rooms: Let it be bak d about two Hours, and ſervd up with 

a little whire Sauce. | | 


CY Y.-- 


Veal-gr avy. 


Cut a Filler of Veal into three om. pie it into an earthen 
Por, and ſtop it up ſo cloſe with irs Lid and ſome Paſte, that no 
Air may come to it: Let it ſtand over a gentle Fire about two 
Hours, and your Gravy will be made; to be us'd for thoſe Meſ- 


ſes, into which, according to our Directions, ſome of it is requi- 
fire to be pur, to render them more ſucculent and to heighten 


. - their Reliſh, 

I be ſame thing may be done, in ting the Gravy of Mut- 
ton or Beef; * eren 
down in the firſt Article of Culliſes. R 


Partridge and Capon-gravy. 
Ler both be roaſted, and when they are read „let them be 


ſqueez'd ſeparately to get their Gravy. The thing may 
be put in practice for Veal-gravy and others. * 


Fiſh-gravy. 

Take Tenches and cleanſe the former from their Mud 

2 cut them quite thro the „and ſcale the Carps : Having 
| taken away the Gills from both, put them into a Silver-diſh,witi 

« little Butter: Let them be brought to a brown colour, like 

nad * 
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of Beef, and when they are dreſs d, put to them a little 
Flower which is alſo to be made brown with the reſt, and af- 
rerwards ſome Broth, according to the quantity of Gravy that 
ou would have made: Strain all thro a Linnen-cloath and ler 
it be very well ſqueez'd. Laſtly, ſeaſon this Liquor or Gravy, 
with a Bunch of Herbs, Salt and a green Lemmon ſtuck with 


Cloves, to be us'd, as well for Porages, as for Side-diſhes and 
Intermeſſes of Fiſh. | 


GRENA D k. 
To make a Grenade, tis — to have a ſufficient i- 


y of Fricandoe's, or Scotch - Co = jane with ſmall Slips of 


and a round Stew-pan, that is not of too large a ſize. 
Then pur ſome thin Slices of Bacon on the borro ſer your 
Fricandoe's in Order, with the Bacon on the outſide; ſo as they 
ay meet in a Point in the middle,and rouch one another. To 
eep this Order from being confounded in the dreſſing of the 
Mears, they muſt be bound together, with the White of « beaten 
Egg; into which you may dip your Fingers, ro moiſten them 
on the Sides, which ought to be thinner than the reſt. Into the 
hollow place made by this means, and alſo round about, you 
are to put a little of the Farce of Mirotont, or of ſome other Go- 
oe ; reſerying the middle for fix Pigeons dreſs d in a Ragoo, 
with Veal-ſweer-breads, Truffles, Muſhrooms and ſmall Slices of 
Gammon, all well ſeaſon d: The Ragoo is likewiſe to be pour d 
into it, as if it were a Poupeton. Then cover the reſt of rhe 
Farce on the top, ordering it with your Fingers dipt in a beaten 
Egg, and join the Fricandoe s quite oppoſite rherero : Some 
Bards or thin Slices of Bacon are likewiſe to be laid on the rop, 
and the whole Meſs is to be bak d 4 /a Braiſe or between two u 
Fires, to give it a fine colour. In order to ſerve it up hot, it muſt 
be turn d _ down, and when the Fat is all raken away, the 
Point of the Fricandee's or Collops muſt be 1 like chat of 
rh Reg or Pomegranate ; from whence this ſort of Meſs takes. 
ame, 4 * a | * £4 
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of i Pale Chickens, 7 2 Partridges and all HY: 
| EY of Fowl. "x 


2. 17 


Ter a Well alben 1 geghe⸗ be prepa d, after the ſ: le 
ner as before for the Poupeton ; ; remembring to thicken it 5 
Volks of Eggs and Bread-crum ſoak d in good Gravy, or in a 
little Milk-cream : Then take a Baking-pan, according to the 
bigneſs of your Diſh, and put into i ſome Bards or very thin 
Slices of Bacgn : Let your Godivee be laid npon rheſe 75 
and with your Fingers « 3k in a beaten Egg, make a kr 
ctionably to the ſize of your Diſh or Plate; raifing 9 th 
des to the heightir of three Inches, and fo as t 
fotyewhar firm. Take your far Pullers or other Fow 
Are raw, cut them into pieces, and let them * well þ en 
Then fry them in a Paß with Lard, Parſly Ms. ol. ge a 
little' Flower, and afterwards put to chem a 
fonfng' them. well, and ang Truffter cut into ing Ne 8 
Ae and Vedl-ſwven -bteads. When they are almoſt 
f that little Sauce is Teft, fer rhe Fowls-in order in your Ge. 
r and let x be neatly breaded an the top, to give it 
colour it che Oven. As ſooft as ir is drawn, dra e 
BO Ne the Fat, cut O the Bards round about, and turn. it into 
our Oy or " Prite: A Mufhroom-collis "may alſo be pour'd 
1905 it, in ofder'r 1 able” for x Side- 


01.3: f 1 | 
—_— b POE n 2, or | 
4 | Diſh of Meat broiPd pon the —— * 


When any Turkeys, qr other ſorts of Fowl are left Ts 2 
Side-dim may be made of them in this manner: Take their 
Wings, Legs and Rumps, and broil them upon the Grid-iron 
wittr- and Sax. "Then fry fome Flower in Lard, with 
Oiſters, Anchovies, Capers, Nat, a Bay-leaf and a piece 
of green Lemmon, alſo a little Vinegar and Broth, and let 
them all be well ſoak * 
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GRUEL 
An Intermeß of Gruel or Milk-potage, 


Let ſome fine Oar-meal be put into a little Por, full of Milk; 


with a Stick of Cinnamon, a piece . a 


little Salt, Coriander-ſeed and a few Cloyes : Let it boil till ir 
becomes a fine Cream; then ſtrain it thro the Hair- eve, and 
having pour d it into a Cuvet, Baſon, or Diſh, pur a little Sugar 
therein: Afterwards bring it to a Furnace, the Fire of which is not 
too quick; becauſe it ought not to boil any longer : Stir it about 
y, from time to time, and when the Sugar is melted, ſer it 
upon the hot Embers ; covering it cloſe, till a kind of thick 

m'over-{pread the top: Then take it off, and ler it be ſery'd 
up hor in cthe'ame Dub, E 


+4 # | H. 

e 
A Haſpof Partridges, | _ 
TO make a Haſh of Partridges, the ſame Method is to be 

obſerv'd, as in preparing an ordinary Mutron-haſh ; only 
you may add ſome Gammon, and remper it with good Gravy; 
gärniſhing your Diſh with {mall Cruſts of fried Bread, and 
friklin ir with Lemmon-juice , when ready to be ſerv d up 


\ 


ox A Carpchaſh.. 
For a Carp-haſh, 4 few Capers are to be pur ina it, Wich 
Muſhrooms, Truffles and other proper Garnitures, after all has 
been well minc'd and ſeaſon d. tt 7 
here are alſo ſome other ſorts of Haſhes, which nity be 


found by means of the General Table, in the ſeveral Places to 
which they properly 8, and where they are treated of in 
p | „ | 10 | | | ' ; 15 3 3 . 
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HAaAR1icoTrTs 


The manner of dreſſing an Haricot of Mutton, has been al- 
ready explain d in the laſt Article of Curlet: under the Letter C; 
and for — they may be prepar d as a Pike in Hari- 
cot, under P. | | | 


A Diſh of Hatlets is for the Intermeſſes, and may be 


thus made, vig. Let ſome Veal-ſ{weer-breads be parboil'd and 


cur into ſmall Pieces, with Capons-livers and young ftreaked 
Bacon likewiſe parboil d: Then let all be well ſeaſon'd and 
fry'd with a little Parfly, Chibbol and fine Flower. When 
they are almoſt ready, ſo that only a little thick Sauce is lefr, 
ou are to make ſmall Haters, and ſpit the pieces of Liv 
weet-breads and Bacon upon them, according to the big 
you would have them to be of, Afterwards, having dipt them 
in the Sauce and well breaded them, they may be broiſ d upon 
a po "an —„ 4 55 8 \ of of 
Hatlets are alſo us garniſhin Diſhes 


* * . 


FF H ADS | 
An Intermefs of a Boar' Head. 


Let a Boar's Head be well ſindg d at a clear Fire, and rubb'd 
with a piece of Brick to take off all the Hair; let ir alſo be 
ſcrapd with a Knife and well cleans d: After having boned 
it, cutting out the two Jaw-bones and the Snour ; ſlit it under- 
nearh, ſo as it may ſtick to its Skin on the top, and take away 
the Brain and Tongue : Then rake up ſome Salt wirh the Point 
of your Knife, and cauſe it to penetrate thro all the Parts of 
the Fleſh : Afterwards let the whole Head be ſer together again, 
and well tied up, wrapping ir in a Napkin. In the mean while, 
2 great Kettle, almoſt of Warer, is to be hang'd over the 


Fire, and the Head pur into ir, with all ſorts of fine Herbs, 


ſome Leaf- fat out of a Hog's Belly, two Bay-leaves, Corian- 
der and Anis-ſced, Cloves and Nutmeg beaten, 8 Salt, 
if ir has not been ſufficiently corned before; adding alſo ſome 
Onion and Roſemary, When it is half boil'd, Pars Quart 


W 
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of good Wine, and ler ir continue boiling for the ſpace of twelve 

Hours ; the Tongue may alſo be boil'd in the ſame Liquor. If 

time will permit, the Head may be ſalted before it is dreſs 

and left for a while in irs Brine, When it is ready, let it 

in its own Liquor; then having taken it out, ler it be neatly 
t into a Diſh and ſerved up to Table cold; either whole or in 
ces. ä 


F iſh- heads. 


The Head of a Pike may be dreſs d in a Courr-bouilon, as ir 
appears in the Second Article of Pike under the Letter P, and 
3 Lge ha up in Portage, as well as others; more eſpe- 
ially that of Salmon, for which ſee Jol. 


Lambs-heads in Potage, or for a Side-diſh, 


Take the Heads, Feer and Livers of Lambs, with young 
Bacon, and having well ſcalded them, ler them boil all rogerher 
in ſome Broth in a great Pot: As ſoon as they are boil'd and 
well ſeaſon d 4 Potage a ſoaking with good Broth and 
Gravy, and ſer the Lambs heads in Order in the middle: Then 
having breaded the Brains, fry them, till they become as it 
were Croquets, and put them again into their Place; garniſhing 

our Potage, with the Livers, Feet and Bacon: To theſe is to 
added a White Cullis, made with of of Bread-crum 
ſteept in good Broth, a Douzen and half of ſweer Almonds, 
and three Yolks of hard Eggs, all pounded in a Morrar, ftrain'd 
thro a Sieve, well ſoak d and ſeaſon d; with the Juice of a 
Lemmon, when ready to be ſerv'd up to Table. 

A green Cullis may alſo be d with Chibbol-rops, Spi- 
nage and Cruſts of Bread, which are likewiſe to be ſoak d in a 
Stew-pan, with good Broth, well ſeaſon d with Cloves, Thyme 
and Grayy : Pound your Chibbol-rops and Spinage in a Mortar, 
and having ſtrain d the reſt thro' a Sieve, put them into the Po- 
tage; ſtrewing it with Aſparagus-rops, and ſprinkling it with 

end of th Cullis, fort of green Peaſe-ſoop may be 
is a rt of green Peaſe- ſoop ma 
pour d upon the Potage of — ; otherwiſe to diverk= 
tie them, a Cullis may be made of the Livers, to be garniſh'd 
with the Feet and young Bacon. Ar another time, they may 
de cover d with green Peaſe, and a Cullis of the ſame, _— 
8 
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ding to the Seaſon. And at another time, the Lambs-heads 
may be carefully ſcalded in Water that is not roo hot; then all 
the Bones muſt be cut out with the 2 taking care that 
the Skin remain quite entire: Theſe Heads are ro be ſtuff d 
with ſome good Farce, and neatly tied up, in order to be dreſs d: 
Then they are to be put into the Potage, and garniſh'd as before; 
or elſe with Lambs-lungs marinated and fried in Paſte. 

A ſmall Side-diſh of Lambs-heads may be ard with a 
good Ragoo — upon it; as alſo a kind o Lamb-porage, 
with Roman Lettice farced ; garniſhing the ſaid Potage with 
the Stalks of the Lettice fried in a Pan with Lard and Flower, 
and afterwards laid a ſoaking in a Pot with good Broth, which 
muſt be thicken'd before it is d, with Yolks of Eggs ſtrain'd 
thro the Hair-fieye. | 


— 


HIN p. 1 
Io know the manner of dreſſing a Hind, tis only requiſite to 
have recourſe to the Article of a Stag ; 8 
ture, except that the ſormer is ſofter and more * There- 
fore it oughr to be ſteept in a Marinade of the ſame, after it 
has been larded, with ſmall Slips of Bacon : Ir muſt be well 
baſted as it is roaſting ; and when it is ready, Capers and fried 
Flower are to be put into the Dripping, wick a little green Lem- 
mon; it muſt alſo be ſoak d in its Sauce. 
When your Hind is larded, marfnated and roaſted, cover d 
with Paper ; a ſweer Sauce may likewiſe be 6 x18 for it, 
with Vinegar, Pepper, Sugar, Cinnamon and a whole Shalot. 
For a Hind- Ci ves, ſee the Letter C. 3 


I, 
: JeLL1ss. 
TR manner of making a Jelly of Fruits has been already ex- 
preſs d under the Letter E, and in the Article of Blanc- 
manger may be found the Jelly which is requiſite for that pur- 


2 
poſe, as alſo that of Harts- horn, for Fiſh-days ; ſo that we ſhall 


only here produce a fort of Jelly proper for ſick Perſons; which 
— will be of — — Reliſh to thoſe that are in 


Health, when ſery'd up among the Intermeſſes as the reſt. 
| 3 0 


rr 
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To make an excellent Felly. - 


Take Calves-ſeer, according to the quantity of Jelly that you 
would have made, with a good Cock, and having well waſh'd 
all, put them into a Kettle or Por, filling i it with a proportion- 
able quantity of Water. Let them boil together, and be more 
eſpecially Eareful to look after the ſcumming of the Por. When 
theſe Meats 55 almoſt reduc d to Ra 77 a ſign that the Jel- 
ly is ſuſſci boil'd, but care mu taken that it be not 
too . en having provided a good Stew- pan, ſtrain 
the Jelly chro a Sieve, chat is to ſay, nothing bur the pure Broth 
clear it well from the Far, with two or three Feathers; a 
pur ſome Sugar into it proportjonably ; z with a Stick of Cinna- 
mon, two or three Cloves and the Peel of two or three Lem- 
mons, the Juice of which muſt be kept. Ler your Jelly boil 
thus a little while, and in the mean time, make ſome Snow with 
four or fix Whites of Eggs: are u eez the Juice of your Lemmons 
into it, and pour all into the ] hip. Large: together, a little 
while oy Furnace: Then Ving till che Liquor ri- 
ſes, and is ready to run over the Pan; pour it out into the 
Straining- bag, and ſtrain it rwo or three times, till you perceive 
it to be clear. . Whilſt the Jelly is boiling with the Mears, ſome 
think fit to 11 in a little white Wine. In order to ſerve this 


Jelly up to it muſt 2 nn into a very cold Place, to the 
ar 1558 it n e well en e in the Diſhes. | 
1 Him to hy Jellies, . - 


Theſe Coleus being well order d, may produce very agree- 
able Effects in a ting wl' or any other Meſs of the like 
nature. For Brample, the the Jelly my left in irs natural Co- 
lour, or made white 8 pounded and — ya d after 
the uſual manner: For y . Volks of E be 
put into it ; for Gre a le Corkineel ; for Red, — — 
of red Beer or T e 8 ugal ; for Purple, ſome purple 


Turnſole, or Powder of Violers; and for Green, ſome Juice of x 
kerleaves, wh weh is to be boil'd in a Diſh to take away its 


dity. 
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J O L I | ' 
A Foll of Salmon. 


Let your A be ſcal d, larded with Slips of Eels-fleſh and 
ſeaſon d with Pepper: Then fry it with burnt Butter and af- 
terwards ſtew it in an Earthen Pan, with clear pep, Foo 
Herbs and green Lemmon: Add to theſe, ſome Capers, Muſh- 
rooms and Oikters, d with burnt Butter and a little Flower; 
and dreſs all artificially in the Potage, with Lemmon-juice, as 
they are ſerving up to Table. 


JuL1lanN, 


The Julian is a very conſiderable Portage, and may be made 
in this manner: Having roafted a Leg of Mutton, let the Far 
and Skin be taken away, and ler it be put into a Kettle or Pot, 
of a ſufficient bigneſs to hold ſome Broth for the Potage. Then 
add a good piece of Beef; another of a Filler of Veal; a fat 
Capon ; Carrets, Turneps and Parſneps, two of each; Parſiy- 
roots, Celery and an Onion. ſtuck with Cloves; and let all boil 
together a long while, to the end that your Broth may be ſuffi- 
ciently enrichd. In the mean time, another Pot muſt be pro- 
vided, and therein three or four Bundles of Aſparagus, as much 
Sorrel as may be cut with a Knife at two and ſome 
Chervil. Let them be well boil'd with ſome Broth taken out 
of the great Pot, and when the Cruſts are ſoak d, let the Aſpa- 
. be laid in order upon them, but nothing round 
Julian-Potages are alſo made of a Breaft of Veal, Capons, 
fat Pullets, Pigeons and other ſorts of Meat: When they are 
well ey and ſcalded, let them be put into a Pot with 
good and a Bunch of ſine Herbs; ards adding the 
2 7 _ 7 ; which may alfo ſerve to gar- 
the Potage, with Heaps gus chopt into pieces, anc 
nothing elſe, but hat is green, ſuch as green Peaſe, c. 
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K. 


| Kids 
| Kids may be dreſs d after the ſame manner as Lamb, either 


a in Potage, or for Side-diſhes ; ſo that it is only requiſite to per- 
Irre 
Kids, to turn to the Letter R. 
: * 3 

LAB. 
TT were needleſs to take notice, Thar Quarters, or whole Sides 
e of Lamb, often ſerve for the great Roaſt, when it is in ſea- | 
rf ſon; and more eſpecially, for the meaner ſort of Ordinaries. And 


t in regard, that is nothing either difficult or unknown rel AY 
ni ting to this Article, we ſhall here only ſhew the manner of ma- I] 
at king a Ragoo of Lamb; at the ſame time, referring the Rea- 1 
-der, for Lambs- heads, to the third Article of Heads, and, for 9 
I 8 Lambgs-feer, to the Letter F. | 


O- | Lamb in a Ragoo. 1 


ne A Ragoo of Lamb e 
ut 1 and, aſter having larded it with middle-ſiz'd Slips bh 
4. con, and given it ſomewhat of a colour, ler ir be boil d in 1 
nd an Earthen Pot or Stew-pan, with Broth, Ecker, Salt, Cloves, 1 

Muſhrooms, and a Faggor of fine Herbs. ir is ready, let AM 
a Sauce be made for it, of Oiſters fried with a little Flower, 1. 
two Anchovies ; and Lemmon-juice, when ready to be ſerv d up id 
to Table, and let it be garniſh'd wich fried Muſhrooms, | | 


LAMPRETYS.. 


Lampreys may be dreſs'd two ſeveral ways, viz. Take ſome 
of their Blood and let ir be kept a- part: Then cleanſe them from 
their Slime. with hot Water and cut them into pieces; which 
are to be ſteẽ d in an Earthen Pot, with burnt Butter, white 
Wine, Pepper, Salt, Nutmeg, a Bunch of Herbs and a Bay- 
leaf. Afterwards let their Blood be pur to them, with 3 

| | 1 
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1011. . 
J of Salmon. 


Let your {on be ſcal'd, larded with Slips of Eels-fleſh and 
ſeaſon d with Pepper: Then fry it with burnt Butter and af- 
rerwards ſtew it in an Earthen Pan, with clear they, fins 
Herbs and green Lemmon : Add to theſe, ſome Ca uſh- 
rooms and Giſters, d with burnt Butter and a little Flower; 
and dreſs all artificially in the Potage, with Lemmon: juice, as 
they are ſerving up to Table. 


JuL lan, 


The Julian is a very conſiderable Potage, and may be made 
in this manner: Having roaſted a Leg of Mutton, let the Far 
and Skin be taken away, and let ir be put into a Kettle or Pot, 
of a ſufficient bigneſs to hold ſome Broth for the Porage. Then 
add a good piece of Beef ; another of a Filler of Veal; a far 
Capon ; Carrers, Turneps and Pa two of each; Parſly- 
roots, Celery and an Onion ſtuck with Cloves ; and ler all boil 

together a long while, to the end that your Broth may be ſuffi- 
ciently enrichd. In the mean time, another Pot muſt be pro- 
vided, and therein three or four Bundles of Aſparagus, as much 
Sorrel as may be cut with a Knife at rwo Rroles and ſome 
' Chervil. Let them be well boil'd with ſome Broth taken out 
of the great — and when the Cruſts are ſoak d, let the Aſpa- 


ragus and be laid in order upon them, but nothing round 


Julian-Potages are alſo made of a Breaft of Veal, Capons, 
far Pullets, Pigeons and other ſorts of Meat: When they are 
well Jy and ſcalded, let them be put into a Pot with 
good and a Bunch of ſine Herbs; ards adding the 
3 > — 5 — VR ; which may alfo ſerve to gp 
niſh che Potage, with Heaps gus chopr into pieces, 

nothing elſe, but hat is green, ſuch as green Peaſe, &c, 
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— 
Kids. 


Kids may be drefs'd after the ſame manner as Lamb, either 
in Potage, of for Side- diſhes ; ſo that it is only requiſite to 
uſe what is hereafter ſer down in that Article; 21 
Kids, to turn to the Letter R. 


L. 


L aM BS. 


ting to this 7 85 ſhall * pr ſhew the manner of ma- 
mb; at the ſame time, referring the Rea- 


8 


A Ragoo of Lamb may be 'd thus : Cur it into four 
and, afrer having larded it with middle-fiz'd Slips of 


con, and given ir ſomewhat of a colour, ler it be boild in | 


an Earthen Por or Stew-pan, with Broth, er, Salt, * 
Muſhrooms, and a Faggor of fine Herbs ir is read 

a Sauce be made for it, of Oiſters fried with a lirrle — 
two Anchovies; and Lemmon -· juice, when ready to be ſerv d up 
to Table, and fer ir be garniſh'd with fried Muſhrooms, | 


LAMPRETS.. 


$ may be dreſs'd two ſeveral ways, viz: Take ſome 

of — ood — let it be kept a- part: Then cleanſe them from 

their Slime with hot Water and cut them into pieces; which 

are to be ſtew d in an Earthen Pot, with burnt Butter, white 

Wine, Pepper, Salt, Nutmeg, a Bunch of Herbs and a Bay- 

leaf. Afterwards ler their i Bood be put to them, ä 
i 
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fried Flower and Capers, and let them be garniſh'd with Slices of 
Lemmon. 4 
To dreſs them with ſweet Sauce; when they are clear d 
from their Slime, let them be ftew'd in red Wine, with burnt 
Butter, Cinnamon, Sugar, Pepper, Salt and a piece of green 
Lemmon; adding ſome Le Juice, when they are ſer upon 
the Table. . * AR 
If ir be ir d to make a Potage of Lampteys, cut them 
into pieces, aſter having taken away their Slime, and fry them 
in burnt Butter, with Salt, Flower, fine Herbs chopt ſmall, 
' Muſhrooms, ſtrained Peaſe- ſoop, and a piece of green Lem- 
mon. Then let them be dreſs d upon the ſoak d Gruſts. and 
ſprinkled with Lemmon-juice, asthey are ſerving up to Table. 
For Pies of Lampreys, ſee the Letter P. | 


LA&a4RK S. 


- 


- 


Larks may be put into a Ragoo for Side-diſhes, as alſo into a 
ſtanding Pie, to be ſerv'd up hot, and into a Towrre or Pan- pie; for 
the two latter, it would be requiſite only to obſetve the Directions 
given for the drefling of other forts of Fowl of the like nature, 
and among others, for young Pigeons ; - except thar Larks are 
not farced as larger Birds. Only their Ghizzards are uſuall 
ay 0 and 8 bn order on = — of the Pie, which is 
to d with Muſhrooms, Capons-livers, Truffles, pound 
Lard and other ſeaſoning 1 be ny When the Pie is ready 
to be ſerv'd up, ſome good Gravy of Veal or Mutton muſt be 
put into it, with the Juice of a Lemmon; and ſome Capers muſt 
be reſerv'd for the Pan-pie. . 

As for the Ragoo; after having drawn your Larks, fry them 
in Lard with a little Flower, and afterwards ſtew them in an 
Earthen Pan, in Broth, with white Wine, Dates cut into pieces, 
candy'd Lemmon-peel, Piſtachoes, Cinnamon, Pepper, Salt and 
Prunelloes ;. adding Lemmon-juice when ready ro be brought 
ro Table. They may be garniſh'd with the ſame Things, and 
ſerv'd up with ſhort Sauce. | 

It will not be worth the while to obſerve, that fat Larks are 
ſometimes roaſted ; it being a very common Diſh, 

For Potages of Larks, ſee the Letter P. 
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Ln OS. 


Altho' there is nothing more common than a Leg of Mutton 
or Veal, yet they may be dreſs d after ſeveral manners, fo as 


to give good ſatisfaction, and even to grace the moſt ſumptu- 
ous Tables. 


Lees of Mutton. 


A Side=diſh of a farced Leg of Mutton. 


As ſoon as your Leg of Mutton is dreſs'd, take away all the 
Meat, fo as nothing may temain but the Bones ſticking toge- 
ther: Then clear this Meat from the Fat, and mince it with 
3 Bacon, a little Sewet, or Marrow, ſome fine Herbs, 

hibbol, Parſly, a little piece of Calves- udder, the Crum of a 
Loaf ſoak d in good Broth, two whole Eggs and rwo ſeparate 
Yolks. Thus, all being well minc'd and ſeaſon d, ler the Bone 
be laid in the Diſh, that is to be ſerv'd up, ſo as the ſmall end 
of the Leg may appear; one half of this Gadi voe being put round 
about. Afrerwards, having made a hollow place of the ſhape 
of the Leg, and having dipt your Fingers in a beaten eg that 
nothing may ſtick to them, fill up that place with a Ragoo 
of all ſorts of Garnitures, well boil'd, ſtrain d and ſeaſon d; as 
alſo, the reſt of the vacancy with the Farce, which may ſup- 
ply the place of a real Leg. Then having breaded the whole 

els, ſer it into the Oven, ta give it a colour, and afterwards, 
when drawn, take away the Far, that lyes round about the 
Diſh, Laſtly, pour in a {imall quantity of a well- ſeaſon d Cul- 
lis, thro a little hole on the top, and cover it again, to be ſery'd 
up hot to Table. 


Another way of dreſſing a Leg of Mutton. 


Another middling Side-diſh may be made of a large farced 
Leg of Mutton with Cream. Having boned it, take the Fleſh, 


wich a piece of Veal, another of Bacon, ſyme Leaf-far our of 
: Hog's Belly and Beef-ſewer, and let all be well minc'd to- 
zerher ; adding a little Chibbol and Parſſy chopt, with two or 
three Rocamboles, a little ſweet Baſil and Thyme, all well ſea- 
don d, with Pepper, Salt, Spice and a few . 


4 - 
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Then mingle and beat the whole Maſs in a Mortar, with Cream, 
Volks of Eggs and Bread-erum ; ſtuff rhe Bone with this Farce 
in the Shape of a Leg; waſh it over with the White of an Egg, 
covering * NN Bread-crum; and give it its due Form, if 
you pleaſe, with the Back of a Knife. it be bak d in a Sil- 
ver- diſh or in a Baking · pan, with Bards or thin Slices of Bacon 
laid underneath ; but your Farce muſt be made very ſtrong, leſt 
| it ſhould break, or fall in the Oven. The Diſh may be garniſh'd 
with Petits-patez or little Pies, farced Veal-cutlers, marinated 
Chickens, or any other proper Garniture ; taking care, that all 
be well dreſs d and brought to a fine colour. 

A middling Side-diſh may alfo be made of a Leg of Mutton 
farc'd in its Skin, and dreſs d in a Ragoo with Artichoke-bottoms, 
Veal-ſweet-breads, Truffles, Muſhrooms, Capons-livers and A- 
ſparagus-rops, all well ſeaſon d. Ir oughr to be garniſh'd with 
lirtle Rolls of Fennel and farced Poupiets, and ſprinkled with 
Lemmon-juice, when ſerv d up to Table. 


Aeg ef Mutton dreſ#d à la Royale. 


| . away the Fat from a good of Mutton, 
with the Fleſh „ let it be beaten and 
larded with thick Slips of Bacon; a piece of Butrock-bgef or 
of Veal may alſo be larded with it at the ſame time. Let all be 
well ſeaſon d, let the Leg and the other Meat be flower d, and 
let them be 2 to a colour with ſome melted Lard: Then 
being put into a Pot with all ſorts of fine Herbs, an Onion ſtuck © = 
with Cloves, ſome good Broth, or Water; let them be cloſe co- M {| 
ver d, * — ſor . In the mean while, 
a proper Ragoo is to be made, with Muſhrooms, 33 
choke· bottoms, Aſparagus- tops, Veal-ſweer-breads ; all well pre- 
pard, and enrich d with a good Cullis. Afterwards having ta- 


A our of rhe Pot, dreſs it in a Diſh, and cut your d 
ieces of Beet or Veal, very neatly into Slices, to make a Bor- is 
er round about; ſo as the Bacon may appear on the Slices. WM ſc 
Laſtly, the Ragoo muſt be pour d upon it ſcalding-hot; but if w 
you would have the Leg take its whole reliſh, when it is almoſt V 
ready, let it be ſtew d a little while in the ſaid Ragoo, and ſerv di bl 
up in the ſame manner. It may alſo be garniſh'd wirh larded i it 
Fricandoe's or Scotch-Collops and Marinade. Cr 
ane 
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- - Another Side-diſh of a Leg of Mutton, 


Take a Leg of Mutton, and having cut off the Fat, as be- 


fore, let it be well larded and ſeaſon'd ; it may alſo be larded 
with raw Gammon. Then provide a Por with ſome Bards or thin 
Slices of Bacon, and Stakes of Beef or Veal and ſet them in ordert 
therein, as it were for baking or ſtewing between two Fires: 
Let the Leg be put into this Pot, and let a Fire be kindled both 
underneath and on the top; ſo as to bring it to a ſine colour. 
Afterwards take out the Bards and the other Meat, and drain 
them a little from the Fat, but let the Leg of Mutton be ſtill 
lefr for ſome time; vhilſt you put as much Flower as may be 
taken up between your Fingers, round about the Pot, and cauſe 
it to take a colour with the Leg : As ſoon as it is cdlour d, put 
the Meat in again, that was taken out, with good Gravy and 
a little Water, keep. the Pot cloſe cover d, and make an end, 
of boiling all together. As for the Sauce, it ought to be ſame- 


vhat thick; otherwiſe a Cullis muſt be pour d into ir, made of 


the Meat which lay round about the Leg, pounded , | 
ſtrain d wich good Gravy. To theſe may be added all ſorts ob. 
Garnirure, particularly, Aſparagus, Morilles, and common Muffis 7 
rooms, and ler all boil together, as alſo ſome Truffles, Cocks- + 


combs and Veal-fweer-breads; if they may be conveniently pro- 


cur d. When every thing is ready, dreſs the Leg aſter the 

uſual manner, let: che Ragoo be well clear d from the Fat, and 
a'lictle-Verjuice into it.. The Diſh may be garniſſid with 

— Cutlets of Mutton or Veal, as is before ſpecified. 


A Leg of Mutton dreſ”d with Sicdory and Curninbers. 


Let a Leg of Murton be roaſted, taking care that it bo not 
done too much, hilſt a Ragoo is ring with Yuccory, thar 
is ſcalded a little and cut into pieces. Take ſome Lard, make it 
ſome what brown, with Flower and gocd Gravy, and let all be 
well ſeaſon d; adding a Faggot of fiie-Hetbs and a few drops of 
Vinegar: Then let your Succory -be-beil'd, ſo as not to turn 
black, but that it may have a ſomewhat ftr6ng-Savour, and let 
it be put under the Leg. The ſame Thing may be done with 
Cucumbers, but they muſt be marinated, cut into ſmall Slices, 
and afterwards dreſs d in the ſame manner. If you would not 
have the Leg ſery'd up whole, it =y be cur into thin Slices, and 

| pur 


— 
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put into the ſame Ragoo; taking care that they do not boil to- 


Fabel and that the Sauce be not either too thick or too thin. 
all be well clear d from the Fat and brought hot to Ta- 


been before · deſerib d for a Leg. 
wel 1 LT.egs of Veal. 


Hevics abode bens Lan of Veal manbedmfid ine 
„. ky here- ex — 


Preperations that may be made with that Joint of Meat, vix. 


. A farced Leg of Veal. A 
a The Farce _ Nb of the ſame — — Ba- 
can, fine Herbs, Chibbols, Pepper, Nutmeg, of raw: 
Eggs and Muſhrooms, and when . 6804 up, lex id boil: in 
Broth, Thus a Side-diſh may be made of ir, or ir may 
ſervd up in Potage; adding a Cullis of poach d Yolks of 
Eggs and Almonds, ſtrain d rhro a Sieve, with the ſame. Broth. 
the Diſh is ready to be ſerv'd uꝑ, let ſame Lemmon- juice 
and good Gravy be put therein; garniſhing it with Muſhrooms 


8 n or any Thing elſe that you have at Hand; 


cal ſweet· hreads, c. | 
A Leg of Veal a Eſtoufade, or ſtem d in a Pan, 


Let your Leg of Veal be larded with thick Slips of Bacon, 
and fried a while in a Frying- pan: Then ftew it in an earthen 
Pan, with Muſhrooms, a Spoonſul of Broth and a Glaſs of 
white Wine ; ſeaſoning it with Pepper, Salt, a Faggor of fine 
Herbs, Cloyes and Nurmeg. When it is ready, let ſome Flower 
be fry d to thicken the Sauce, and garniſh it with fry d Bread, 
er Lemmon: juice, as it is ſerving up to 


* 7 : 4 -+ 
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LEMMON 8. 
To preſerve Leminon-peel dry. 


Take Lemmons, and let chem be well turn d with clean Hands, 
to the end that your Fruit may be always kept white: Then 
cur them into quarters raking away all the inner Rind, and or- 
der them ſo as their Pulp may be very thin: Let them be ſteept 
in fair Water, and afterwards ſcalded in hot Water; but care 
muſt be taken, that they be not done either too much or too lit- 
tle: Throw them again into freſh Water, and having prepar d 
ſome Sytop wirly cfarified Sugar, let them boil a little therein: 
Eer them lye by a while, and then ler them be laid upon a Grate 
or Hurdle; to dry up their moiſture. In the mean dime, having 
boil'd up your Sugar, till ir become 2 little feather d, put the 
Lemmon-peels into it with a Table-fork, hut be careful that 
the Liquor be not roorthick. When they are ſufficiently boil d, 
take them out, leave them again on the Grate to be dried, and 
ler them be welt id, There are ſeveral other Ways of preſer- 
ving Lemmon-peels, which we ſhall paſs by ar preſent; as be- 
ing the Buſigels of 4 Confectioner, rather than of a Cook. 


BINTII .. 


A Cullis of Lentils has been already de ſcrib d under the Let- 
ter C, and- for Eentil- potageßh it may readily be found among 
the other Potages under P. 


. 


Lr r TI. 
, r To farte Lertice à la Dame Simonne. 


| Let headed or Cabbage · lettice, be only heated a little in ſcald- 
0 ing Water, and well drain d: Then taking the Fleſh of roaſt- 
Capotis and Chiekens, mince it with ſome pieces of bdil d 
J, Gammon, Muſhrooms and fine Herbs: Let all be well ſeaſon d 
8 and put into a Stew- pan, with two Handfuls of Bread-crum, an 
four or five Egge, actording, to the nature of the Farce. The 
Lettice, when ſtuff d with it in the middle, muſt be well tied or 
ſowyd up, and boil'd in Broth : In the mean while, a good 
White Sauce being duely prepar d, _ ſeveral Yolks of F885, 
2 © 


T 
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ſo as it may not turn, take your Lettice and after having tho- 
roughly drain d and untied them, put them into this Sauce, to 
be kept hot. are uſually ſerv d up for Out- works and 
ſometimes amon Side- diſhes. 

The Soops of farced Fowls are alſo garniſh'd with the ſame 
ſotr of Lerrice; and the Lettice, on Fiſh-days, are commonly 
ſtuff d with a good Fiſh-farce, or with Herbs and Eggs. 


LEVERET SS 
Leverets or young Hares larded. 


Let one Shoulder with one Leg of your Leverets be larded, 
and the others left in their natural condition. Then havi 
roaſted them; let them be ſerv'd up, with Sweet Sauce, or 
with Vinegar and Pepper, and garniſh'd with Marinade. 


A Leveret dreſ#d after the Swiſs Mode. 


Having cut a Leveret into quarters, and larded them with 
thick Slips of Bacon, let them boil in ſome Broth, ſeaſon d with 
Pepper, Salt, Cloves and a little Wine. Then fry the Liver 
— the Blood with ſome Flower, and mingle all together; ad- 
ding a little Vinegar, ſtoned Olives, Capers and Lemmon- ſlices 
for their Garnirure. | 


Lveret- potage, after the Italian manner. 


Let the Leveret be cut into quarters; larded with thick 
Slips of Bacon, and fried in Lard : Then let them be ftew'd in 
ood Broth, ſuch as is deſcrib'd in the Article of Broth, with 

tes, Currans, Lemmon-peel, Cinnamon, Salt and a little white 
Wine: Laſtly, let the whole Meſs be dreſs d upon the ſoaked 
Cruſts, and ſerv d up to Table, with Lemmon: juice, garniſh'd 
with Pomegranate-ſlices or Kernels. , 
| —4 Leveret-pies, ſee the Letter P. among the other ſorts of 

es. ' | wn” 
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An Intermeſs of Capons-livers dreſ#d in a Veal-caul, 


Take the largeſt and leaneſt Capons-livers and having minc'd 
t hem, with ſome parboil'd Bacon, a little Sewer and , 
Se Muſhrooms, and Veal- weet-breads; alſo a little Parſly 
Chibbol and boil'd Gammon , let the whole Farce be bound 
with the Yolk of an Egg. Then cur a Veal-caul into pieces, ac- 
cording to the thickneſs of your Livers, ſo as they may be con- 
veniently roll'd up in them; and ler ſome of the Farce be pur 
upon the Caul, then a Liver upon that, and afterwards the Farce 
again therenpon, and take care that all be well wrapt up in 
the Caul. e Livers ſo dreſs d are to be laid upon a Sheer 
of Paper in order to be broil'd upon the Grid-iron, with a little 
Lard ; or elſe in a Baking-pan and ſer into an Oven. When 
they are ready, let them be taken out, thoroughly drain'd from 
the Far, and dreſs d in a Diſh, with à lictle hor — up- 
on them: Afterwards ſeaſon them with * Salt, and 
* Ta in the Juice of an Orange, ſerve them up hot 
ro . ; 


An Intermeſs of C apons-livers and Muſtrooms. 


After having well cleans'd your Livers from the Gall, rake a 
Baking-pan, lay ſome Bards or thin Slices of Bacon on the Bor- 
tom of it, and the Livers upon them: Let them be ſeaſon d and 
cover d with other Bards on the top, and then ſer into the Oven; 
raking care that they be not too much dry d. Let ſome Muſh- 
rooms well pickt and waſh'd be put into a Diſh, with a little Bacon 
and Verjuice, having before caus d their moiſture to be dry d up, 


by ſetting them on rhe Fire, and let ſome Slices of Gammon be 


fried a- part, with a little Lard and Flower, and a Bunch of ſine 
Herbs : After wards * in ſome good Veal-gravy, that is not 
Salt, and ſtew it with the Muſhrooms and Livers well drain d, 
in che ſame Sauce. Laſtly ler it be incorporated with ſome 
good thickening Liquor, if there be occaſion, and when the Fat 
is taken away, add a little Vinegar, and let it be ſerv'd up hot to 
Table. The Diſh may be garniſ d with what you pleale, pro- 

vided it be ſomething chat is proper for Intertneſſes. 
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Capons-livers dreß 4 other wiſe for Intermeſſes. 


Having provided ſame good Capons-livers with a Baking-pan ; 
for every Liver prepare a thin Slice of Bacon, and fer them in 
order feparately in the Pan, laying the Livers upon them, when 
well ſeaſon d: Let them alſo be cover d with another Slice of 
Bacon, and dextrouſly breaded, to the end that they may be well 
bak d and brought to a fine colour: When they are drawn 
out of the Oven, let them be ſufficiently drain d, and neatl 
laid in a Diſh : Laſtly ſome good Grayy may be added wi 
the Juice of an Orange, and ſo let it be immediately brought 

hot ro Table. i. 


Capons-livers with Gammon. 


Leet ſome Gammon be cur N ſmall, and fry d brovon, with 

your Livers, alſo a young Chibbol and a little Parſly well chopr : 
When they are ſeaſon d as much as requiſite, let them boil over 
a gentle Fire, with a piece of Lemmon, and ferve them up 
with good Gravy for Out- works and Intermeſſes. 


Capons-livers dreß d between two Fires. 


Having ſtrew d your Livers with Pepper and fine Salt, cover 
them with a thin Slice of Bacon and a piece of Paper, which 
muſt be wet a little on the top, to keep them from burning: Then 
tye up the Livers and putting them two Fires, let them 
be ftew'd by degrees, and fervd up to Table, with Gravy. 


Another Intermeſs of Capons-livers, 


When the Livers are well clear'd from the Gall, and ſcalded 
a liztle, pur them into fair Water afterwards with the ſame Wa- 
ter into a Diſk, and let them be well ſeaſon d. Then chopping a 
few Muſhrooms, Truffles, Parſly and Chibbol, let all boil roge- 
ther, As for the Livers, they are r a 
Bacon, as before, and ſet into an Oven, till they come to a fine 
colour ; but if it be nor ſufficiently done, it may be brought to 
rfection, with the red-hot Fire- ſhosel. When it is ready to be 
erv'd up, drain the Fat well off, ſer the Livers in order in a 
Diſh, and pour a little Grayy upon them, with the Juice of one 
or two Oranges, | LOAVES, 
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LO AVB S, ſce PAIN S. 


Loss TEIA S8. 


Ir were needleſs to inſiſt en the manner of making a Lobſter- 
haſh,as being common with that of other Haſhes of the like nature: 
In order to them in a Sallet, it would be requiſite only to 
obſerve what has been laid down Pag. 41. er 
Fiſh-ſallers ; ing to the Sauce of this ſort, the inſide of the 
Lobſter's Body. are alſo prepar'd in a Ragoo, and in Po- 
tages, taking away the Shells, after they are boil' d; neither is 
there any difficulry in this Matter, provided the Directions be 
follow'd, that are given elſewhere in ſeveral Places, for the or- 
dering of other ſorts of Fiſh, 


M, 
"MACKAREL 


WW Hen the Mackarel are gutted, lit or cut them a little along 
the Back, and cauſe them to take Salt, with Oil, Pepper, 
fine Salt and Fennel. They may be alſo wrapt up in the ſame 
green Fennel, in order to be roaſted ; whilſt a Sauce is prepa- 
ring for them, with burnt Butter, fine Herbs T ur⸗ 
meg, Salt, Fennel, ſcalded Gooſeberries in their Seaſon, per 
a little Vinegar. Then they are to be ſerv'd up to Table, 
and garniſh'd with Slices of Lemmon. 
They may alſo be dreſs d in Portage, when they have been 
well fry'd before in refined Butter, and afterwards laid a ſoak- 
ing in a Stew-pan, with good Fiſh-broth or Herbs: Let therh 
be garniſh'd with a Ragoo of Muſhrooms, Capers, Gravy and 
Slices of Lemmon. | | 


 ManrtNAaDESs. | 
Several Things are put into 4 Marinade or Pickle, either for 
the garniſhing of other Meſſes, or ts make a particular Diſh. 
Fricaſſies of Chickens are uſually garniſh'd with other miarina- 


ted Chickens; a Marinade of Veal ſerves to garniſh fatced 
Romer S/n of the telt ; 
| - 7 


l 
: 
; 


Ee Cutlers under the Letter C. 
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as Pigeons, partridges and others, with which ſeparate Services * 


may be prepar d for Side · diſhes. Let us here give ſome Account 


of what is moſt obſervable under this Article. 
A Marinade of Chickens, 
o 


Let your Chickens be cut into quarters, and marinated, with 
Lemmon-juiceand Verjuice, or with Vinegar,Pepper,Salr,Cloves, 
Chibbols and a Bay-leaf or two. Leave them in this Marinade 
for the ſpace of three Hours, and having made a ſort of clear 
Paſte or Batter, with Flower, white Wine and the Volks of 
Eggs, — 1 — Chickens into it: Then fry them in Lard, and 


1 i 


let them be ſerv'd up in form of a Pyramid, with fry'd Parſly 


and Slices of Lemmon, if you defign to make a particular 
of them. | EP 


A Marinade of Pigeons, 


Pigeons ought to be marinated in Lemmon-juice, and Ver- 
juice, as before, with the other Ingredients ; after having ſlit 
them on the Back, or cut them into quarters, to the end that 
the Marinade may penetrate into the Fleſh, Thus are to 
be left three or four Hours in Pickle and afterwards dipt into 
Paſte, or flower'd when all over Wer; in order to be gently fried. 
They may be ſerv d up with fried — rope upon them, and 
round about the Diſh, adding a little Roſe - vinegar and white 


A Marinade of Partridges. 


Let the Partridges be cut into two pieces and ſteept in a 
Marinade, as the preceding Particulars: They muſt alſo be 
fry d aſter the ſame manner, and ſerv d up to Table with Gar- 
Hck-vinegar and white Pepper. 3 . 20 


A Marinade of Vral. 


This fort of Marinade is likewiſe prepar'd in order to garniſh 


other Diſhes, cutting the Veal into Slices, as it were for Frican- 
does or Scotch. Collops, and ſo of the other Things that are to 
be marinated. For marinated Mutton-curlers, ſee the laft Article 


A 


Dor =- 
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A Marinade of Fiſh. 


Some ſorts of Fiſh are uſually put into a Marinade and Tor- 
t.oiſes among others, As ſoon as they are dreſs d, let them be 
ſteept in Vinegar, with Pepper, Salt and Chibbols: Then let 
them be flower d, fry d in refined Butter, and ſery'd up with 
fry d Parſly, white Pepper and Orange: juice. 

Another ſort of Marinade for Fiſh, may be made, aſter they 
have been fried, in this manner: Let ſome Slices of Lemmon 
or Orange be put into the —— with — refined 
Butrer, Chibbols, Pepper, Salr, Nurmeg and Vinegar, and ler 
this Sauce be pour d upon the Fiſh ; ſuch as Soles, Con ers, 
Pilchards, Tunnies cut into round Slices, &c. Other ſorts of Eid. 
Marinades may alſo be found in the Article of Potages, which are 
ſer down in the General Tableof the Meſſes. 


Mavuvisgsrrzs. 


Beſides that for roaſted Mauviettes, recourſe may be had to 
the Article of Roaft-meats ; under the Letter R; a Side-diſh 
may be prepar d of farced Mauviettes with Muſtard, as ap- 
pears from rhe Example Pag. 28, and a Potage of Mauvierres, 
with brown Broch. root Wt. 


- 


MznusS-DROITSO& MINE+- DROTT. 


Diſhes, or Out- works of Menus-droits are made for Intermeſ- 
ſes, of different Things, and among others, of an Ox-palare, cut 
into thin Slices : Afrer having fry d them in Lard with Parſly, 
ſmall Chervil, Thyme, a whole Chibbol, Pepper, Salt, Broth 


and white Wine; they are to be laid a ſoaking in a Pot or Diſh, 


and the Sauce is to be thicken d with Bread-chippings ; adding 
Murron-gravy and Lemmon-juice, when ſery'd up to Table. 

The Menus droits of a Stag and others are dreſs d after the 
ſame manner. 


Mz R1INGUES. 


Merin; ues properly belong only to the Confetioner's Art; but 
3 as ks ſomerimes have occaſion to uſe them, for 


the garniſhing of ſeveral Things; ir may not be „ 
; To 


to ſhew the manner of making them, 


| | 
ö 

i ” 

ö 

| 
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as Pigeons, Partridges and others, with which ſeparate Services >, 
may be prepar'd for Side-diſhes. Ler us here give ſome Account 
of what is moſt obſervable under this Article. | 


A Marinade of Chickens. 


L et your Chickens be cur into quarters, and marinated, with 
Lemmon-juiceand Verjuice, or with Vinegar,Pepper,Salr,Cloves, 
Chibbols and a Bay- leaf or two. Leave them in this Marinade 
for the ſpace of three Hours, and having made a ſort of clear 
Paſte or Batter, with Flower, white Wine and the: Volks of 
Eggs, dip your Chickens into it : Then fry them in La 


and 
let them be ſerv'd up in form of a Pyramid, with ry Purly 


and Slices of Lemmon, if you defign to make a particular 
of them. 4125 


A Marinade of Pigeons. 


Pigeons ought to be marinated in Lemmon-juice, and Ver- 
juice, as before, with the other Ingredients ; after having ſlit 
them on the Back, or cut them into quarters, to the end that 
the Marinade may penetrate into the Fleſh. Thus they are to 
be left three or four Hours in Pickle and afterwards dipt into 
Paſte,or flower'd when all over Wer ; in order tobe gently fried. 
They may be ſerv'd up with fried 3 Ito upon them, and 
round about the Diſh, adding a little Roſe-vinegar and white 


* 


A Marinade of Partridges. 


Let the Partridges be cut into two pieces and ſteept in a 
Marinade, as the preceding Particulars: They muſt alſo be 
fry d after the ſame manner, and ſery'd up to Table with Gar- 
lick-vinegar and white Pepper. . 408 


A Marinade of Val. 


This fort of Marinade is likewiſe prepar'd in order to garniſh 


other Diſhes, cutting the Veal into Slices, as it were for Frican- 
does or Scotch. Collops, and ſo of the other Things that are to 
be marinated. For marinated Mutton-curlers, ſee the laſt Article 


A 


Gor = 


> 
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* A Marinade of Fiſh 


Some ſorts of Fiſh are uſually put into a Marinade and Tor- 
t.oiſes among others, As ſoon as they are dreſs d, let them be 
ſteept in Vinegar, with Pepper, Salt and Chibbols : Then ler 
them be flower d, fry'd in refined Butter, and ſery'd up with 
fry d Parſly, white Pepper and Orange-juice. 

Another ſort of Marinade for Fiſh, may be made, after they 
have been fried, in this manner : Ler ſome Slices of Lemmon 
or Orange be pur into the 1 with 1 refined 
Butter, Chibbols, Pepper, Salt, Nutmeg and Vinegar, and ler 
this Sauce be pour'd upon the Fiſh ; ſuch as Soles, Con ers, 
Pilchards, Tunnies cut into round Slices, &c. Other forts of Fiſh. 
Marinades may alſo be found in the Article of Potages, which are 
ſer down in the General Tableof the Meſſes. 


Mavuvisrrzs. 


Beſides that for roaſted Mauviertes, recourſe may be had to 
the Article of Roaſt-meats; under the Letter R; a Side-diſh 
may be prepar d of farced Mauviettes with Muſtard, as ap- 
pears from rhe Example Pag. 28, and a Potage of Mauviertes, 
with brown Broth, bs o 


MeEnus-DROITS& MIN ER DAO TT. 


: — — Out- works 1 Menus-droi 2s ——— Intermeſ- 
es, of different Things, and among others, of an Ox-palare, cut 
into thin Slices : Afrer havin fry'd chem in Lard with Parſly, 
ſmall Chervil, Thyme, a whole Chibbol, Pepper, Salt, Broth 


and white Wine ; they are to be laid a ſoaking in a Pot or Diſh, 


and the Sauce is to be thicken d with Bread-chippings ; adding 
Mutton- gravy and Lemmon- juice, when ſerv d up to Table. 

The Menum droits of a Stag and others are dreſs'd after the 
ſame manner. 0 


MzRINGUESs. 


Meringues properly belong only to the ConfeCtioner's Art; but 


— as — = * have occaſion = uſe them, _ 
garniſning of ſeveral Things; it may not be improper 
to ſhew the manner of making them. a : To 


DER — er oo, bo aa — 


| 
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To that purpoſe, take three or four new-laid Eggs, accord- 
ing to the quantity of Meringnes requir d to be made; reſerve 
the Whites, and wy them till they form a rocky Snow. Then 
vou are to put to them a little green Lemmon grated, with 
three or four ſpoonfuls of fine Sugar paſs'd thro the Sieve, and 
let all be whipt together; a little d Amber may alſo be 
added : Afterwards take ſome white Paper, and with a Spoon 
make your Meringues of a round or oval Figure, accordingly 
as you ſhall think fir, about the thickneſs of a Walnut; leaving 


ſome Diſtance between every one of them: In the mean _— 
a 


let ſome powder'd Sugar be put into the end of a Napkin, 
ſtrew the Meringues with it. On the ſame Table, where they 
are dreis d, may be laid the cover of a Campain- oven, that has 
not been put into the Fire, but only has ha 1 


and the Meringues may be cover d with it, to give them a 


of Aſn- colour; but no Fire muſt be put th: When 


they are bak d and well ic d, let them be taken off from the Pa- 


Vou may alſo put in a little Fruit, as a Rasberry, Straw- 
3 Cherry, — 4 the Seaſon, and joyn other Me- 
wins. 


ringues to them, to make 
Piſtachoe-Meringues. 
Take a handful or two of Piſtachoes, and let them be well 
ſcalded: After having whipt the Whites of Eggs, as for the pre- 


ceding Meringues, and having beaten all together, with fine 


Sugar; put in the Piſtachoes, the Water being well drain'd 
from them, and with a little Spoon, make rhe Meringue: of 
whar thickneſs you pleaſe ; icing them in the ſame manner. If 
S PAN I oe — 
as white as Paper. Theſe Meringues erve to garniſh 
ſorts of Pan-pies for Intermeſſes, and chiefly thoſe of March- 


pane, | 


Milx-yoOTacGe, ſee Gau REI. 
Minxoroxs. 


A Miroton is uſually ſerv'd up for a Side-diſh, and — * 
made ſeveral ways; among others thus: Take a good Fillet of 
Veal, and cut it into ſeveral very thin Slices, which are to be 
bearen . 1 
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muſt alſo be provided, which is to be minc'd with parboil'd 
Bacon, ſome Sewer, a little Marrow, Muſhrooms, Truffles and 
fine Herbs, all well ſea ſon d: To theſe add two or three Volks 
of Eggs, and, as ſoon as the Farce is made, take a round Srew- 

n, 12 is not too large: Lay ſome Bards or thin Slices of 
con in good order on the bottom, then the Veal-ſtakes that 
were beaten, and at laſt the Farce, which muſt be cover d on 
the top, with the reſt of the Slices, and all muſt be well ſtopt 
up. Afterwards let the Bacon- Bards be turn d, and, having well 
cover d the whole Meſs, let it be bak d or ſtew'd 4 44 Braiſe, 
that is to ſay, between two gentle Fires, one on the top and the 
other underneath : When ir 1s ready, ler it be well clear'd from - 
the Far, and laid upſide-down in a Diſh ; adding, if you pleaſe, 
a little Cullis, before it is ſery'd up hot to Table, 


Mirotons dref*d after another manner. 


Some Cooks re a well thicken d Godivee of the ſame 
nature as that for a * and afterwards make a Border 
of ir, round abour the Diſh, made of the Whires of Eggs, as 
ir were for Milk-porage : Then they waſh ir over with beaten 
Eggs; and, having neatly breaded ir, bring it to a colour in 
the Oven; taking away all the Far when it is dreſsd. In the 
mean while, an Earthen Pan muſt be fill d with a Breaſt of Mut- 
tan, cut into 14 — the ſcraggy end of a Neck of Mutton, 
young ſtreaked Bacon, Pigeons and Quails, as occaſion may 
erve, All theſe being well bak'd or ftew'd in the Pan, as it 
were 4 la Braiſe, between two Fires; prepare ſome ftrained 
green Peaſe, or Aſparagus-tops, according to the Seaſon ; take 
your Mears aut of the Pan; let the Liquor be well drain d 
from them; and put them into a Diſh, with the Peaſe on the 
top: To theſe may be added ſome Lettice, ſcalded and boil'd 
in the ſame Sauce, and then let all be ſerv'd up hot to Table. 
inſtead of the Earthen Pan, when the Border is only leſt, all , 
forts of good Ragoo's are to be pour d in the middle. A Mut- 
ton-haſh may alſo be put to them, with Mutton-gravy and Lem- 
mon- juice, when ready to be fer on the Table. 


To male anceber Miroton. 
Take Truffles, Muſhrooms and beild Gammon, and ler all 


be well minc'd together: Then ler them be pur into a Stew. 
pan, 6 
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an, with rwo or three Anchovies, according to the bigneſs of 
rs Miroton ; let a handful of Capers be — and thrown 
into the ſame Miroton: As ſoon as you perceive it to be almoſt 
ready, put your Haſh into a Stew-pan, with a little Parſly, Chib- 
bol and Lard, all well dreſs d; ſoak it with ſome Gravy; pour 
in a little Cullis; and let it boil; taking care that it be not too 
thick, Afterwards, having provided ſome tender and lean 
Beef, cut it into ſmall Slices, fomewhar larger than if it were 
for a Filet, with Cucumbers, and pur them into the Ragoo: Stir 
it very little, and let ir not boil roo much. Before it is ſerv'd 
up, ler ſome Lemmon-juice be ſqueez'd in, and let the Diſh be 
artificially dreſs'd. 


ob male 4 Miroton for Fiſh- days. 


Tanke four or fix Whitings, according to the bigneſs of your 
Diſh, and let them be ſcrap d and well waſh'd ; they muſt alſo 
be ſlit all along before, but care muſt be taken that their Backs 
be not — Take away the Bones, cut off the Heads, and 
ſpread upon a Table or Dreſſer. Then, having made a 
| Fiſh-farce, according to the above-ſpecified Directions, put 
ome of it upon every Whiting; and roll them up, as it were, 
Filets-mi . Afterwards, taking a Stew-pan, or a round 
Earthen Pan, without a Handle, make an Omeler or Pancake 
with a little Flower, which being entire, may cover the whole 
bottom of the Pan, and ler your farced Fiſh be laid upon it; 
a little Butter being firſt pur under the ſaid Pancake. When 
the Fiſh is thus ſer in order with ſome Traffles and Muſhrooms 
well ſeaſon d, another Pancake muſt be made, to be laid on the 
top, ſo as it may in like manner take up the whole compaſs 

the Pan. Let the Stew - pan be well cover d, to the end that 
the Fiſh may be ſtew d by degrees, between two gentle Fires, 
on the top and underneath; and take care that nothing ftick to 
the bottom. The whole Meſs being thus made ready, let the 
Butrer be drain d off, and rhe Miroton turn d upſide-down into 
a Plate or Diſn: Then, cutting a ſmall round piece out of the 
middle, as if it were a Poupeton, pour in a ſmall Muſhroom- 
cullis, and cover it again with the ſame piece. Laſtly, when 
the Far is thoroughly taken away, rub the fide of the Diſh with 
a Shalor, and ſerve it up hot to Table. 

A Farce may alſo be N. in the ſame manner as for the 

Poupeton hereafter deſcribd, and a Ring or Border may be 


4 


made 5 
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made with it round about the Diſh ; which is to be bak'd in 
an Oven and fill'd with a good Ragoo of Mouſſerons, Muri les, 
common Muſhr Truffles and Anchovies, all well chopr 
together, as alſo all ſorts of Fiſh- Filets and Capers ; making a 
Lay of Ragoo and another of Filets, till the whole Space be 


filld up. Then let it be ſer a ſoaking over a gentle Fire, and 
fery'd up, with the Ragoo- ſauce and Lemmon juice. 


MORI1ILLE S. 


TECTED 


Foraſmuch as ir will be iſite in the following Article 
of Muſhrooms , to ſhew how may be preſery'd, and in 
regard that the Directions there laid down, may alſo ſerve for 
Morifes and Mouſſerons, as differing from them only in fpecie ; 
it may be ſufficient here only to take notice of the particular 
zur Wl Diſhes that may be made of them for Out-works or Inter- 


cks 
nd Morilles x 4 Ragoo. 
e 2 


put . Maorilles may be fry d brown with Butter or Lard, after they 
ere, ¶ have been cut long-ways and well waſh'd. Then it will be 
und requiſite to put to them ſome Parfly and Chervil 

ake ¶ very ſmall, Chibbol, Nutmeg and a little Broth, and to lay them 
hole I ſoaking in a little Pot or Stew-pan : Let them be ſerv d up 
it; to, Table with ſhort Sauce and Lemmon · juice. 

ben They may be alſo put into Cream and otherwiſe dreſs d, as 
oms N well as common Muſhrooms. 


pals | Fried Morilles. | 


ires, Let your Morilies be cut long-ways, as before, and boil'd in 

k ro MW little good Broth, over a gentle Fire. When the Broth is 

- the omewhar waſted, let them be flower d and fry'd in Lard, In 

into Wie mean time, having prepar d a Sauce, with the reſt of the 

f che FF koch, ſeaſon d with Salt and Nutmeg, pour it under your 

20m- ¶ Morilles, with Murron-gravy and Lemmon · juice. ; 

when Wl Farced Morz/les are alſo uſed in Potage, and Towrtes or Pan- p 
wich pies may be made of them, which ſhall be hereafter ſpecify d 

inong thoſe of common Muſkrooms. 


Mo vu $- 
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MovssntxonNns 


- Monſſerons in 4 Ragvo. | EDO 
After having well cleans'd your Moufſerons, ler them be waſh'd 


2 little, and ſhak'd in a Linnen-eleath * Then few them in a 


Diſh or Stew-pan, with Butter or Lard, a Bunch of Herbs, 
Salr and Nurmeg, and thickeg the Sauce with Volks of Eggs 
and Flower or Bread-chippings : When it is ready to be ſerv d 
up; ſqueez in ſome Lemmon: juice and garniſtyit with Slices of 


| Mor rr. 


12 | 

Let your Mullers be broil'& upon a Grid iron, after they are 
ſcal d, — rubb d with — whilſt a Sauce is — — 
for them with burnt Butter, fry'd Flower, Capers, on- 
ſlices, a Faggot of Herbs,. Pepper, Salt, Nutmeg and Verjpice, 
or Orange juice. ö | 

They — alſo . refiried Butter, 9 put into 
a Diſh, with" Anchovies, Capets, Orange: juice, Nutmeg, and 
4 little of rhe ſame Butter AK efich re. 5 we dels; been | 


before rabb'd the Diſh, with'a' Shalbr, or a Clove of Garlick.” 


La 
more 


Mullets may be into a Tburte or Pan- pie, and 
7 7 eg pie, 
of Fiſh; 


ing Pie; as well as many older ſorts 


MuS$CLE s. 


_ Muſcles are generally put into a Ragoo, either with white 
or brown Sauce, and a very conſiderable Potage may be made 
of chem: The Ragoo with'white Sauce is-prepar'd in this man- 


ner, viz, 

Ler Ye Muſcles be taken out of their Shells, and fried in 
natural Burter, with Tryme and other fine Herbs chopt very 
ſmall: Afterwards ſeaſon them with Pepper, Salt and eg, 

and whetrtheir Liquor is conſutm d, put in Volks of Eggs with 
Verjuice'or Lemmono-juice; garmiſhing the Diſh; with che Shells 
and fry d Bread. 7 | a | 
The Ragoo 22 0 Sauce — made aſter — ſame mo 
ner ;- except that no Eggsare to t into 1 only a little 
fry d Flower. 8 2 | "Mouſe 


1 


— a Ce 
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Hufele-potage. 


Take Muſcles ; let them be well cleans d and waſh'd in 
ſour or five Waters: Then put them into a Pot with Water, 
which may ſerve ſor the Broth, if there be not other good Fiſh- 
broth at : Add to your Muſcles, a little Parſly, ſweer 
Butter, and an Onion ſtuck with Cloves, and ſcald them till rhe 
Shells open, which ſigniſies, that ory ſufficiently done; bur 
ler the Liquor or Broth be pour d into another Por a- part: 
Take the Muſcles out of their Shells and only leave a few 
garniſh your Portage ; whilſt the Fleſh of the others is put into 
2 little Pot or Stew pan. —— muſt _ in ſome 

uſhrooms cut into pieces, Tr in Slices, 
with a whole — —— if you have no — free 
re a Loaf with a Carp-haſh ; that is to ſay, the Artichoke bottom 
muſt be reſerved entire to be laid in the middle of the Porage, 
n- and three or four. other Artichoke-bottomsare to be cut into Quar- 

ters: Having toſs d upthis whole Ragoo in a — good 
Butter and a lixtle Flower, let it be ſoak d in the >broch, 
iro and boil d a little while: Lera Faggor of ſine Herbs be | 
id WM with a Slice or co of Lemmon; ing ſte u d by degrees 
ing well ſeaſan d. Then lay your Fotage and Cruſts of Bread a ſoak- 
K. ing with the ſame Muſcle-broth, which muſt net be too fat: 
nd Carniſh your Diſh with the Muſcles, that were laid by in their 
rs helle, and if you have a farced Loaf, leave ſome alſo to ſerve 
for Garniture round about it. When the Potage is thus t 
ly ſoak d, and the Ragoo pour d thereupon, a white Cullis muſt 
be prepar d with Almonds, Bread-crum, and fix or eight Volks 
of 885, all ſtrain d thro! the Hair-fieve, wich a lirtle of the ſame 
Mulcle-broth ; taking care that ir do not turn, nor be too much 
ade ſeaſon d with with Salt: Laſtly, having ſprinkled your Potage, 
an- with this white Cullis, let it be ſervd up hot to Table. 


Scr. 


"Mu$SURQOMS 


Muſhrooms. are of great uſe in Ragoo's ; ſeparare Diſhes. and 
Potages are-alſo.made of them for — x fo thar it is ab- 
_—_ neceſſary. ro be always provided with- good Store: of 
them for that purpoſe, and they well, deſerve a particular De- 
ſeiption in this Place. 


Fried 


garniſhing of ſome other Diſh. 


garniſh'd with Parſiy. 


juice, as they are ſerving up to Table. 


= — 
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Fried Muſhrooms. 


Having toſs'd up your Muſhrooms in a Stew-pan, with a 


lirtle Broth, to take away their bitterneſs, ſtrew them with fine 
Salt, a little Pepper and Flower, and fry them in Lard. They 
may be ſerv'd up to Table, with Beef-ftakes, Parſly and Lem- 
mon- juice, for Intermeſſes ; or elſe they may be uſed for the 


Muſhrooms in a Ragoo. | 
Let the Muſhrooms be cut into Slices, and fried in Lard or 
Butter, ſeaſoning them, with Salt, Nutmeg and a Bunch of 
Herbs: The Sauce may be thicken'd with a little Flower, Volks 
of Eggs and Lemmon- juice. > £6 1 


Muſhrooms dreſ'd in Cream and otherwiſe. 


Having cut your Muſhrooms into pieces, and fry'd them in 
Butter over a quick Fire, let them be ſeaſon d with Salt, Nut- 
meg and a Faggot of Herbs. When they are ready, and very 
little Sauce is left, pour ſome natural Cream upon them, and 
let them be ſerv'd up to Table. | oY 


I bey may allo be put into a Baking-pan, with Lard or But- 
1 


7 
ter, Parſly and Thyme chopt v and whole Chibbols ; 
after they have been ſeaſon d with Pepper, Salt and Nutmeg: 
Thus they may be bak d in the Oven as it were a Pan- pie, till 
they become very brown; let them alſo be well breaded ; in 
order to be ſerv d up with Slices and Juice of Lemmon, and 


Potage of fareed Muſhrooms. 

Let a Farce be made with Veal, Beef-marrow and Lard ; ſea- 
ſon'd with 9 — Salt, Nutmeg and the Crum of a Loaf ſoak d 
in Broth or in Volks of B gs. Stuff your Muſhrooms with this 
Farce, and bake or ſtew them in an Earthen Pan, with Salt, a 
Bunch of Herbs and ſome Broth: When they are ready, let 
them be dreſsd upon the ſoaked Cruſts, and garniſh'd with 
Chickens-livers in a Ragoo, fried Muſhrooms and Lemmon- 


They 
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They may alſo be garniſh'd with Veal-ſweer-breads, larded 
Fricandoe's, Cocks-combs and Truffles, and a Prefitrolle-loaf may 
be ſer in the middle, farced with Muſhrooms, Artichoke- bot: 
roms, and Veal-ſweer-breads, all cur into pieces in form of a 
Die, and dreſs d in a Ragoo. A white or brown Cullis may 
be prepar'd for both, bur the latter is moſt proper. The Beef 
and V eal, of which you would have the Cullis or Gravy to be 
made, muſt be pounded in a Mortar, with Cruſts of Bread, 
and ftrain'd thro the Hair- ſieve, with ſame Broth, and then it 
may be us d for the Ragoo. * 

| Potages are made of Muſhrooms, with different ſorts 
of Fowls, as Capons, Quails, Sc. And on Days of Abſti- 
nence, your Muſhrooms may be farced to that purpoſe, with 
the Fleſh of Fiſh, as for other Diſhes. 


To extract the Juice of Muſhrooms. 


After having well cleans'd the Muſhrooms, ler them be pur 
| into a Diſh with a piece of Lard, or Butter, if it be a Fiſh-day ; 
in and ler them be brought to a brown colour over the Fire, till they 
ſtick to the bottom of the Diſh : Then throw in a little Flower, 
ry | and ler that alſo be made brown with the Muſhrooms : After- | 
nd wards ler ſome good Broth be added, and let them be taken 
off from the Fire; putting that Gravy into a Pot a- part, ſeaſon d 
with a piece of Lemmon and Salt. The Muſhrooms may ſerve, 
Is; either whole or chopt ſmall, for Potages, Side-diſhes, or Inter- 


. 


ll | 

in 5. To Preſerve Muſhrooms, 

* Let your Muſhrooms, as ſoon as they are well pickt and 
waſh'd be toſs d up a little in a Stew- pan, with good Butter, 
and ſeaſon d with all ſorts of Spice. Then put them into a 
Por with a little Brine and Vinegar, as alſo, a great deal of But- 

ſea - ter on the top and let them be well cover d: Before they are 


ad usd, they muſt be thoroughly clear d from the Salt, and then 
| will be ſerviceable upon all manner of Occafions. 

Powder may alſo be made of them, when they are very 

dry, and the ſame ching may be done for the Mouſſerons or white 
Muſhrooms. To regs the latter entire, let them be dry d in 
an Oven, as Artichokes, after they have been ſcalded in Water: 
When they are dry, put them into 6 Place where there Bas 
| | £ 
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Moiſture, and when you would make uſe of chem, ler them be 


ſteept in Luke-warm Water. 
Morro. 


Among the ſeveral Meſſes that may be prepard with Mut- 
ton, we have already explain d the different Manners of Dreſ- 
ſing Legs for Side-diſhes ; and we have alſo obſery'd what re- 
lates to Cutlets and Filets of Mutton under the Letters C and F. 
In like manner, in the Second Article of Mirotons, mention is 
made of an Earthen Pan fill d with a Breaſt of Mutton, the 
ſcraggy end of a Neck of Mutton and ſome other ſorts of Meat; 


ſo that it remains only here, to take notice of ſome other Joynrs 


of Mutton that are proper for Side-diſhes. 
A great Side-diſh of Mutton, 


1 of very tender Mutton, let the firſt Skin be 
dextrouſly looſen d on the top to the ſmall end, and left hang- 
ing: Then having prepar d ſome thin Slices of Gammon, ſea- 
ſon d with Parſſy, Chibbol, and black Pepper, let them be 
laid upon the Joint of Mutton, with ſome Bards or thin Slices 
of far Bacon, and ler rhe Skin be turn d over them: Afterwards 


let it be tied up and roaſted on a Spit, cover d with Paper: 


When it is ready, let it be neatly breaded, and garniſn d with 
Murtron-cutlers : Laſtly, having pour d an exquifite Ragoo 
thereupon, let ir be ſerv d up hot to Table. 

1 8 thing may be done wirh a Quarter of Mutton or 
of Lam | 


Another Side-diſh of 4 Quarter of Mutton, 


Let it be farced on the Leg, with a Salpicon, or with a Haſh 
of the ſame Meat that was taken out of it, according to the 
Method before obſerv d in ordering a ſhort Rib of Beef in the 
Article of Beef, or for a Salpicon hereafter explain d under the 
Letter $, Then let your Quarter of Mutron be breaded, and 
fer into an Oven to be brought to a good colour: Let ir alſo be 
garniſh'd with fry d Bread, marinated Cutlets and fried Patſiy, 
and marbled with Lemmon juice and its own Gravy, 


Car- 


— 
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Carbonado'd Mutton. 


Let a Joint of Mutton cut into Carbonadoe's be fry d in a Pan 
wich Lard, before it is ftew'd in Broth, with Pepper, Salt, Cloves 
2 Bunch of Herbs, Cheſnuts and Muſhrooms ; whilft ſome 
Flower is frying to thicken the Sauce: Then let the Diſh be 
8 with Muſhrooms and fried Bread, and ſerv d up, with 

pers and Lemmon juice. | 


A Breaſt of Mutton. 


In order to dreſs a Breaſt of Mutton for an Out- work, let ir 
be ſtuff d with Parſly and roafted : Then let it be ſeaſon d with 
Bread, white Pepper and Salt; adding the Juice of an Orange 
and good Gravy, When ready to be ſerv'd up to Table. 

At another time, after the ſt has been boil d in a Pot, let 
it be IN a clear Paſte or Batter, and fry d in Lard : Then 
adding ſome Verjuice with the Grapes entire, and white Pepper, 
it may be ſery'd up to Table. 
| +2 Mutton- See the Article of Cutlets under the Let- 
ter C. | 


A Loin of Mutton Ala Sainte Menehout. 


Io dreſs a Loin of Mutton in this manner, ſuch a Kettle or 
Por muſt be provided, as is convenient for that purpoſe; cover- 
ing the Bottom of it with good Bards or thin Slices ot Bacon, 

eal-ftakes,and Slices of Onion. Then let the Loin of Mutton be 
laid upon them, which likewiſe muſt be cover'd with other Slices 
of Veal and Bacon; all well ſeaſon d with fine Herbs and Spice. 

Afterwards fer your Pot into an Oven, or between two Fires, 

and let all be well bak d, but not over-done. When they are 

drawn, or taken our, they muſt be well breaded and broil'd up- 
on a Grid-iron ; whilft a Sauce call'd Ramolade is preparing, 
with Anchovies, Capers cut ſmall, Parſly and Chibbols cho 

84 0 : Having ftew'd theſe in good Gravy with a li 

il, a Clove of Garlick and other ſeaſoning T. d pour 

them upon the Loin, in order to be dreſs d in a Diſh, and ſerv d 

up hot to Table. This Sauce may ſerve for ſeveral ſorts of cold 

Fowl, which are to be breaded and broil'd, and alſo for many 


other neceſſary uſes. 
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A Loin of Mutton dreßd after other manners. 


A Loin of Mutton may be larded with thick Slips of Bacon, 
and boil'd in a Pot a- part, with Water and a little whire Wi 
well ſeaſon d with Pepper, Salt, Bay- leaves, Cloves, a Bunch 
Herbs, and a Slice of Lemmon. In the mean while, let ſome 
Capers and Anchovies be fried in Lard and a little Sauce in 
which the Loin was dreſs d, and let it be pour d upon it when 
ready to be ſerv d up to Table, with Lemmon: juice, or a little 

Garlick-vinegar. | | 

Alt another time, when the Loin of Mutton is boil d, take off 
the Skin, and ſteep the Fleſh in a ſort of Batter made with 
Flower, Volks of Eggs, Pepper, Salt and Broth, in order to 
be well fried in a Pan. It may be ſerv'd up, with white Pep- 
per, Verjuice with the Grapes, and fried Parlly. 

Otherwiſe, after beving taken off the Skin, let your Loin be 
baſted with Lard ; breaded three ſeveral times, to produce a 
fine Cruſt _ it in the Oven; and ic'd, by rubbing it with 
the White of an Egg. 


N. 
NzarsS-TONGUES. 
Neats-tongues hab d between two Fires, 


Hine cut off the Roots of your Neats-tongues, broff them 
= a little on the Coals, to the end that the Skin may more 
eaſily be peel'd off, and lard them with thick Slips of Ba- 
con and raw Gammon ; all well ſeaſon d. Let ſome Bards, 
or thin Slices of Bacon be laid in order on the bottom of a 
Por, with Beef-ſtakes beaten, and the Tongues upon them, with 
Slices of Onions, and all ſorts of fine Herbs and Spices, ſeaſon- 
ing them alſo with Pepper and Salr : Then having cover'd the 
Tongues, with other Beef-ſtakes and Bacon-Bards, in the ſame 
manner as they were put underneath, ſo as they may be wel! 
wrapt up on all fides ; fer the Pot between two Fires, that is to ſay, 
one on the top, and the other underneath. Let it continue there- 
in for the ſpace of eight or ten Hours, till the Meats are well 
bak'd, or ftew'd, and in the mean time, prepare a good Cullis of 
Muſhrooms, or ſome other choice Ragoo, with all ſorts of Gar- 
| nitures, 
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nitures, viz. Muſhrooms, Truffles, Veal-ſweet-breads, £&c. When 
the Tongues are taken out, ler them be drain d, thoroughly 
clear d from the Fat, and drefs'd in a Diſh ; turning the Ragoo 
upon them. The Juice of a Lemmon may be ſqueez d into the 

ullis, and if you would have the Diſh garniſh d, one of the 
Tongues muſt be cut into Slices, or elſe you may garniſh ir with 
Fricandoes or Scotch Collops. The ſame thing may be done in 
drefling Calves-rongues; bur if it be requir'd to farcerhem with- 
out larding, you may make uſe of the ſame Ragoo ; taking care 
nevertheleſs, that both the Neats-rongues and Calyes-rongues be 
always ſerv d up hot to Table. 


Dried Neats-tongues. 
Dried Neats· tongues are uſually ſalted after the ſame man- 


ner as dried Hogs-tongues hereafter ſpecify d, except ſcalding. 


However muſt be ſteept in Water, the thick End or Root 
being cut off, and ſalted after they have been well wipd: 
They muſt be left three or four Days in the Brine or Pickle, and 
when they are taken our, if you have any petty Salt- meats to 
be prepar d, this Pickle may ſerve for that purpoſe ; whether ir 


be a wild Boar, Hog or Fawn; ſo that within the ſpace of five or 
ſix Days, ſome of 5 


eſe Salt meats may be dreſs d, and ſerv d up 
for Out- works, or Side-diſhes with good Peas ſoop. As for the 
Neats- tongues, they muſt be tied at the ſmall end or tip, and 
hang d up in the Chimney to be ſmoak d and well dried: They 
may be as long as you pleaſe, and dreſs d in the ſame 
manner as Hogs-tongues. | 


A Side-diſh of Neats-tongues. 


Let your Tongues be boil'd in fair Water with a little Salt, 
and a Faggot of fine Herbs: Then cut the end next the Root, 

off the Skin, and Lard them with ſome what long Slips of 

con. ee they muſt be roaſted, but not too ER, and 
as they are ſerving up, you may pour upon them a g agoo 
. — to the ſeaſon, or a rich Calls, or a Ramolade-ſauce : 
The ſame ching is ro be done with Calves-rongues, as well as 
for the following Diſh. | 

Another S ide-diſh of Neats-tongues. 
After having order d your 2 for che peeling off their 


Skins, as before, and having lard _ a- croſs wich thick Shs 
| 3 


Fires: As they are drefling in the Diſh, ſlit 


doves and 0 
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of Bacon, let them be well bak d d la 2 or between two 
A hem all along, ſo as 


the Bacon may appear, and make a Ragoo, or a Cullis to be 
ur d upon them. Let them be well clear d from the Fat and 


v'd up hot to Table. 


0. 
Q-1-%:6- 


if Bio Oil is a very conſiderable Potage, which may be ſerv'd 
up as well on Days of Abſtinence, as on Fleſh-days. 


An Oil for Fleſh-days. 


Take all ſorts of good Meats, viz. Part of a Burtock of 
Beef, a Filler of Veal, a piece of a Leg of Mutton, Ducks, 


Partridges, Pigeons, Chickens, Quails, a piece of raw Gammon, 
Send * Cervelas, all 0 del or fied brown: Let them 
be put into a Pot, every Thing according to the time that is re- 
iſite for boiling it, and let a thickening Liquor be made of 
brown Sauce to be mingled together. As ſoon as rhe ſcum 
is taken off, ſeaſon your Meats, with Pepper, Salt, Cloves, 
Nutmeg, Coriander-ſeed and Ginger, all well pounded, with 
Thyme and ſweet Baſil, and wrapt up in a Linnen-cloth. After- 
wards add all forts of Roots and Herbs well ſcalded, according- 
ly as you ſhall think fir, ſuch as Carrers Turneps, Parſnips,Ca 
bage, Parſly- Onions, Leeks and other Herbs in Bunches, 


In the mean while, you are to provide Cuvets, per got and 
is 


255 


other Veſſels proper for that purpoſe, and when 
ſufficiently boil d, let ſome Cruſts be broken into — a 


a ſoaking in the ſame Broth, after it has been clear d from the 


Far, and well ſeaſon d. Before ir is ſerv'd up, pour in a great 
deal more Broth, ftill continuing to take away the Fat; dreſs 
your Fowls and other Mears, arniſh them with the Roors. 
if you have only one great Diſh : iſe they may be ſery d 


up without Roots; putting the Cuvers on a Silver-diſh, with a 


Stver-ladle in it, with which every one of the Gueſts may take 
out ſome Soop, when the Oz! is ſer on the Table. 
See — Porages, another ſort of Oi / with young Ring- 


[IS | . 
% 


| 
| 
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An Oil for Fiſh-days. 

Take ſome good Broth, Peas-ſoop, or half Fiſh-broth ; ler 
all the above-mentioned Roots be pur into it, and boil d as 
much as is requiſite: Then dreſs your Oil, with a Profitrole- 
loaf in the middle, and garniſh it with Roots. 

An Oil or Potage of Roots and ſeveral ſorts of Pulſe with Oi 
may likewiſe be prepar'd for Good-Friday,as it has been obſery d 


Pag. 47. 


Otsr EAS. 
To Ban Io 


Ler your Oiſters be pan, with a little Water 
and Verjuice, and ler t ＋ ery alm or Seething : Then 
take them out, and reſerve the 1 that is in the Shells, to be 
put into the Ragoo s, when ready to be ſerv d up to Table. 

Thus a Si ih may be made of Chickens farced with Oi- 

_— in the Second Article of Chickens, under the 

e have alſo elſewhere explain'd the manner of dreſ - 

ing a 10 Dl with Oiſters under the Letter D, and that of pre- 

ring a Pike with other ſorts of Fiſh with Oiſters ſhall be ſhewn 
in its due Place under P. 


Oiſtert in a Daube. 


| Open On and ſeaſon them with fine Herbs, viz. Par- 

Thyme and ſweet Baſil 1 a very lirtle of each 
la every Oiſter; as alſo, ſome Pep a little white Wine: 
Then cover them again with their Shells, lay them upon a . 
Grid-iron, and paſs the red-hor Fire-ſhovel over them from time 
to time: When they are ready, they may be dreſs d, and ferv'd 
up uncover'd. 


Farced O, ſters, 


Having 0 4 our Oiſt 11 them be ſcalded and aſter- 
7 minc'd ſmall, with P Chihbols, Thyme, P Q 
er and good Hitter, Fer tht Crum of a Loaf be 


Rae's inthe Sauce, with Nutmeg 3 and rwo or 
M 4 thres 


_ 
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three Yolks of Eggs, and let all be pounded together. Then let 
the Oifter-ſhells be farced, and having breaded, or waſh'd them 
cover, ler them be put into an Oven upon a Grid - iron. They 
may be brought to Table, either dry or with Lemmon: juice. 


Oiſters marinated and fried. 


After the Oiſters have been marinared in — nth FE * 
may be put into Fritters, and fried till they come to a ſine Co- 
Iour. L | | 


O. LI v. E s. 


Side-diſhes may be made of large far Pullets, Wood-cocks, 
Partridges, and other forts of wild Fowl with, Olives; all which 
are dreſs d after the ſame manner: So that explaining one, a 
ſufficient light will be given as to what relates to the others. 


A Side-diſh of fat Pullets, with Olives. 


Take large fat Pullets that are very tender; let them be well 
truſs d and roaſted with a good Slice of Bacon upon their 
Breaſt : In the mean while, prepare a. Ragoo, with Chibbols 
and Parſly chopt, and fried with a little Lard and Flower. Then 

t into it two Spoonfuls of Gravy , a Glaſs of Champagne- 

ine, minc'd Capers, an Anchovie, bruiſed Olives, a lirtle Oil 
of Olives and a Bunch af fine Herbs: To thicken the Sauce, 
add a good Cullis, and let all be well ſeaſon d, and thoroughly 
clear d from the Fat: Then take the roaſted Pullets, cut off 
their Legs at the Joints, and tie up their Wings, Legs and 
Breaſt : Let them alſo be bruiſed a little, and afterwards put 
into the Sauce. A little before they are ſerv'd up hor ro Table, 
they muſt be dreſs d in a Diſh, pouring in the Ragoo, and ſqueez- 
ing upon them the Juice of an Orange. T5 


OMELETS 
2 Omelet with Sugar. 
Having whipt as many Eggs as you ſhall think fir, put to 
them a little Milk-cream a Sale, ich ſome . 


cut very ſmall: Let all be well beaten together, and make 
| FO, your 
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our Omelet. Before it is put into the Diſh it muſt be ſugar d 
in the Frying-pan, and turn d as ir is frying on the fide that is 
colour'd ; the Plate upon which it is to be laid muſt likewiſe be 
turn d downwards: Then ſtrew it with Sugar and ſome candy'd 
Lemmon-peel minc'd, and Ice it all at once with the red-hox 
Fire-ſhoyel ; in order to be ſery'd-up hot to Table, 


Omelets of green Beans and other Things, with Cream. 


Let your Beans be ſhell'd, ſlipt out of their Skins, and fried 
in good Butter, wirh a little Parſly and Chibbol: Then, havin 
ur d in a little Milk-cream, let them be well ſeaſon d, 
Pak d over a gentle Fire. Let an Omelet be made with new- 
laid Eggs and Cream, and let ſome Salt be put into it according 
to diſcretion. When it is ready, dreſs it on a Diſh, bind the 
Beans with one or rwo Yolks of pp, turn them upon the Ome- 
* as they may ſtick to the fide of it, and bring ir hot to 
able. | 
Omelets of the like nature may be made with Mouſſerons, Mo- 
rilles, common Muſhrooms, green Peaſe, Aſparagus-tops and 
Artichoke-bottoms, white and Black Truffles, Spinage, Sorrel, Sec. 
all with Cream; bur tis requiſite that they be cut into ſmall 
pieces. * 1 | 
A very great quantity of Omelets may be thus diſguiſed, and 
theſe little Cream-ſauces may ſerve to fill up your Plates or 
Diſhes, garniſhing them with ſmall Garnirures ; ſuch as fried 
Artichokes, Bread - toſtes, Puffs, Fleurons, Feuillantins, Artichoke- 
bottoms fried in Paſte, and others of the like nature that ſhall 
be judg's requiſire ; and taking care that all be fery'd up hot 
to = 3 b 


gh 3 


'To make a Gammon-Omelet. 

Having prepar'd a Haſh of good boil'd Gammon, with a 
little — —— ; ler your Omeles be made and dreſsd in a 
Diſh, ordering it with this Gammon-haſh according to the pre- 


ceding Method. The fame thing may be done with boil'd 
Neats-tongues. | 


# 


Anotber 
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Another farced Omelet. 


Take the Breaft of a roaſted Chicken or other Fowl, cur ir 
imo little pieces in the form of a Die, as alſo ſome boil'd Gam- 
mon and Muſhrooms likewiſe in little ſquare pieces, with Ca- 
pons-livers, Truffles, and other ſorts of Garnirure, all well dreſs d 
m a Rigoo: In the mean time, let the Omelet be made, bur 

- before it is dreſs d in the Diſh, ler ſome Crum or Cruft of Bread 
be pur therein, and let 8 be turn d into the ſame Fry- 
ing-pan. When it is ready, let it be moiſten d with a little 
1 and ſervd up hot ro Table. Thus Omelet, may be 
farc d with all forts of Ragoo's, ſo that ir were needleſs to in- 
fiſt on them any longer, particularly, with Calyes-kidneys boil d, 
Veal-fweer-breads, Livers of Rabbets, or Leverets, thoſe of 
Capons, &c. as well as on Fiſh-days, with a Fiſh-farce, Carp» 
toes and a good Herb-farce. 


A 
Pains. 


TJ Hee are ſeveral Side-diſhes call'd Pains, i. e. Loaves, as 
being made of Bread ſtuff d with different forts of Farces : 


* 


ſuch are the Pains of Gammon, e Veal, and the Spa- 
nim Pain: Let us give ſome Account of theſe in their order. 


To make a Gammon-Pain, - 


Let ſome Slices of Gammon be dreſs'd in the ſame manner as 
for Gammon · eſſence, already deſcribed in the firſt Article of 
Gemmon,under the Letter G; except that you muſt nor put any 
Muſhrooms to them, nor ſtrain them thro' a Sieve. your 
Slices, when dreſs d, are not ſufficiently thicken d, a little Bread- 
cullis may be added ro bring them to a due Conſiſtence: Then, 

having provided a Porage-loaf, cut it thro the middle, fo as 
both the upper and under Cruſts may remain entire; rake away 
the Crum from the inſide, and let the reſt of the Loaf be toaſt- 
and brought to a colour at the Fire, or in an Oven, till it 
brown, When it is ready, joyn the two Cruſts roge- 

ther, in a little Diſh, aſter having ſoak d them a little in the 
Sauce; and put your Ragoo into it with the Sauce. It may be 


' Po gar - 
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garniſh'd. with Capons-livers dreſs d in a Veal-caul, and ſerv d 
up among the Intermeſſes. E | 


A Side-difh of Partridge-Pains. 


Take roaſted Partridges, with the Fleſh of a Capon or Pul- 
let, parboil'd Bacon, tried Sewer, Morilles and common Muſh- - 
rooms chopped, alſo Truffles, Artichoke-botroms, fine Herbs, and 
a Clove of Garliek, all well ſeaſon d and cur ſmall; and, ro bind 
them, add the Cram of a Loaf ſoak d in good Gravy and ſome 
Yolks of Eggs : Then ler your Pains be made upon Paper, of a 
round Figure, and of the thickneſs of an Egg, at a convenient 
diſtance one from another. The Point of your Knife muſt be 
dipt in a beaten Bgg, in order to ſhape them, and bread them = 
neatly. They may alſo ſerve to garniſh other Side-diſhes of 
larger fize, and of more conſid Mears. - 


To make a Veal-Pain, 


Having cut a Filler of Veal into rhin Slices, bear them with 
the Back of a- Knife, and take as grear a quantiry of them, as 
will be requiſite, proportionably ro the bigneſs of your Diſh, 
Then ler another Filler of Veal be well minc'd, with parboil'd 
Bacon, dreſs d Gammon, tried Sewer, all ſorts of fine Herbs, 
the Breaſt of a Capon and Partridge, a few Truffles, Mouſſerons 
and common Muſhrooms „ all well ſeaſon d with all 
forts of fine Spice, and mixt with a little Milk cream. Afrer- 
wards let ſome Bards or thin Slices of Bacon be laid in order 
in a round Stew-pan, as alſo one half of the beaten Veal-ftakes, 
as Rand then the Farce; continuing to cover it on the top, in the 
of ame manner as underneath ; ſo as the whole Farce may be 
zny enclos' d on all fides : Laſtly, let it be well cover d and bak d 
our l Braiſe, between two Fires, A little piece of Garlick ma 
ad- Ne pur into the Farce, which muſt be brought hor to Table, at- 
cit has been well clear d from che Far, and neatly dreſsd in a 
This Veal-Pain may alſo be ſerv'd up with green Peaſe and 
aſparagus, when they are in ſeaſon, | 
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To make a Spaniſh Pain. 


Take the Breaſts of roaſted Partridges, mince them ſmall, 
with a Handful of ſcalded Piſtachoes and a little beaten Corian- 
der-ſeed, and let all be well pounded in a Mortar; adding three 
or four Volks of Eggs, according to the bigneſs of your Diſh, a 
little Lemmon-peel and ſome good Veal-gravy. Let the whole 
Mixture be well temper d in a Mortar, and ſtrain d thro' the 
Sieve, as if it were Cream made after the Italian Mode: Then 
let the Diſh be ſer into the Oven, and ler all be turn d into ir, 
keeping a Fire on the top and underneath, till it be thoroughly 
coagulated. But it muſt be ſer on the Table by a neat-handed 
Servitor, leſt it ſnould be broken, as it is ſerving up. 


Another Side-diſh of a farced Pain. 


Another Side-diſh may be made of a Pain or Loaf farced 
with Veal-ſweer-breads, Artichoke-bottoms, Truffles and Gam- 
mon dreſs'd in a Ragoo, with a white thickening Liquor of 
roaſted Veal and Lemmon-juice : Let your Loaf be well ſoak d 
for a quarter of an Hour in good Broth, and ſerv d up with 
Mutton-gravy, a little thickening Liquor and Lemmon-juice. 

You may frer obſerve among the Potages, the manner 
of preparing Prefitrolle- loaves, and ſeveral ſorts of farced Cruſts, 
as well for Fleſh-days, as thoſe of Abſtinence ; of which alſo 
may be made as many Side-diſhes, for the meaner ſort of Ordi- 
naries, 1 25 


PAN -YIE S, ſce ToOURTEs. 


PARTRIDGES. 


Having a little before explain d the manner of making Par- 
tridge- Paint, as alſo Partridge-Haſhes in the firſt Article of 
roſes under the Letter H; we ſhall here produce ſome other 
Side-diſhes of the ſame ſort of Fowl. "Ros 


Partridges, with Spaniſh Sauce, 


After having roaſted ſome Partridges ; ler one of them be 
well pounded in a Mortar, and ſoak d in good Gravy : The Li- 


ver 


ar- 
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vers of the Partridges muſt likewiſe be pounded with ſome pie- 
ces of Truffles, ler all be well — d with Gravy, ſo as 
the Cullis may become ſomewhar thick; ſetting it aſide for a 
while in a Di. Then pour two Glaſſes of Burgundy- wine into 
a Ste w- pan, with a Clove or two of Garlick, two or three Slices 
of Onion, a few Cloves, and two Glaſſes of the Sauce; ſo that 
only one may be left; but if the Diſh be large, the Quantity of 
the Wine and Cullis may be augmented. When your Sauce is 
ready, ſtrain it thro a Sieve into a Stew- pan, pour the Cullis 
upon it, and let all be well ſeaſon d: To theſe add a little Gam- 
mon- eſſence, and let all boil together for ſome time. Laſtly 
cut — Partridges into _ pur them into the Sauce, and 


ler them be kept hot; ſqueezing in the Juice of two or three 
Oranges, before it is ſerv d up to Table. 
A Partridge-Biberot. 


Take the Breaſts of roaſted Partridges, and if they are not 
ſufficient, ſome of far Pullets likewiſe roaſted, and let them be 
minc'd upon a Drefſer that is well flower d: Let the Carcaſſes 
be ed in a Mortar, and ftew'd in a Pan with good Gra- 
vy: Then, having ſtrain d them thro a Sieve, 8 em into a 
little Pot, with your Biberot or minc d Meat: it boil over 
a gentle Fire, taking care that it do not ſtick to the bottom, 
and adding a 8 I of Gammon-efſence ; but it muſt be ſo 
order'd, as not to be roo thin or roo fat. When it is ready, it 
may be diſpoſed of in a Plate or two, and ſerv'd up hot to 
Table. Some are content to make uſe of it in this manner; and 
others, after having dreſs d the whole Meſs in a Plate or Diſh, 
ſtrew it with Bread-chippings grated very fine, and give it a co- 
lour with the red-hor Fire-ſhovel. When ſo order d it may be 
eaten with a Fork, and otherwiſe with a Spoon, | 


Partridge- Filets, with Gammon. 


When your Partridges are roafted, let them be cur into Fi- 
lets, and ftew'd- with Gammon, an Anchovie, Capers, Chib- 
bol and Parſly chopt very ſmall. Thus they are to be ferv'd 
up 1 the Out · works, and may alſo be dreſs d with Wood- 
cock or Pike; ſauce. 2 | 


Ang 


duc d, as thoſe of Almonds and Fruit, under thoſe Articles; ſo 


— 


Take I ar beaten ro Powder, with as much fine Flower, 


. with your Hands : And indeed, it will be read almoſt 
of it ſelf, after it has been beaten a little with the Rolling Z pin. 
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Another Way of dreſſing Partridges. 


Partridges may likewiſe be bak d between two Fires, or roaſt- 
ed in Sur- tout, — to the Method hereafter laid down for 
Pigeons ; or elſe dreſs'd with Olives, as it has been already ob- 
ſery'd under the Article of Oliues. 

For Partridge- pies, fee the firſt Article of Pies, as alſo Par- 
rridge-potages under that — — or rather, look for them 
in the — Table of the | 2 


PAST S8. 


It would be needleſs here to inſiſt on the different ſorts of 
Paſtes, which are uſually made; that is to ſay, ſome thin as it 
were Batter, and others of a more firm ; the latter 
to be us d for Pies and Pan- pies, and the other for Fri or 
to cover ſeveral Things in order to be fried. It may well be 
preſum d, that the Reader is ſufficiently inſtructed in this Mat- 
ter, and. ſome particular kinds of Paſtes have been already pro- 


that we ſhall only add one or two that are no leſs curious and 


Paſte for crackling Crutt. 


Whites of according to the quantiry of your Paſte, and 
a little Orange-flower-warer. Then having caus d the Paſte to 
be well made upon rhe Drefſer-board, fo as it be not too ſoft, 
roll our a piece for rhe as thin as Paper, if ir be 
poſſible, and flower ir continually underneath — it in 

to ſpread 


Then rub a Plate or Baking- pan with a little Butter, put your 
piece of Paſte into it, and pare it round about; afterwards it 
muſt be prickt with the Point of a Knife, that it may not 

in the Oven. When it is ſufficiently bak d, ler it be dreſs d on 
a Diſh or Plate, laying thereon, before it is ſery'd up, ſome 
1 Apricocks, Peaches, Plums, and other ſorts 


With 


Savoy- 


— 
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Wich this Paſte, you may roll our ſeveral very thin pieces, 
which may be neatly cut and dried in an Oven; always re- 
membring to butter the Plate or Pie-pan, left they ſhould ſtick 
to it. 8 they may be ic d, if you ſhall think fir, and 
laid upon the Tourtes or Pan-pies, which are to be ſer our with 
Ss ar cane Gaal arnitures. | 


Syringed Paſte. 


Take Almond-paſte, prepared according to the Method de- 
{crib'd in the firſt Article of Almond - 
with a little natural Cream boil'd, and having paſs'd ix duo 
the Syringe, ler it be fried in a Pan, adding ſome musked 
— ſweet — _— to be ſerv'd up ro Table, i 
ae may be prepar d after many other manners, at pleaſure; as 
has been bees oblerv'd in the lame place. BY 


* 


PASTLIES 
Paſties made of Stags- fleſh or other ſorts of Veniſon. 


Having caus'd your Veniſon to be mortiſied, or marinated, ler 


it be larded with thick Slips of Bacon, and feaſon d with Pep- 
„Salt, Nutmeg and Cloves, all well beaten together. Then 
et a brown Paſte be made with Rie- flower; as being more 


ro preſerve Mears, and more portable, adding ſome Salr 
— a 2 After having dreſs d the Paſty — pound- 
ed Lard, Bards or thin Slices of Bacon, Bay-leaves, and the 
above-menrion'd . u it be waſh'd over with 


the Whites of Eggs, d for the ſpace of three or four 
Hours. A Hole muſt be made in the middle, leſt it ſhould burſtor 


the Liquor ſhonld run out; but it may be ſtopt up when taken 


our of the Oven, and the Paſty ſer upon a Hurdle or Pie; plate. 
It may be ſerv'd up to Table either entire, ot cut into flices. 

A Paſt may be made after the ſame manner, with the Fleſh 
of a wi , or Roe-buck ; but ir is nor neceſſary to bake it 
ſo long, or to ſeaſon it ſo high. | | 


PERCHES. 


A Side«diſh may be made of Perches in a Sauce of Mouſſe- 
tons, fried in natural Butter with Cream: They may alſo be 


ſerv'd 


„ pound it in a Mortar, 


1 
D . ü OO 
— — 


N the Sauce, let ſome tender Veal-ſtakes be laid in or- 
er 


Veal-grav and a Quart of Champagne-wine ; adding a Clove of 


Parrridge-cullis may be added, and put with it into a * 
Ar 3 | ter- 
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ſerv'd up in Filets, with Cucumbers, as well as Soles, hereafter 
mentioned; cutting them into pieces, after mg 277 been ſcal'd, 
and boil'd in Broth. Laſtly, Perches may be dreſs d with green 
Sauce, or otherwiſe thus : | 


Perches in Filets, with white Sauce. 


Let Muſhrooms be toſs d us br a Pan, with natural Butter, 
and afterwards boil'd in a little Cream, without any thing to 
thicken them: Then let your Perch-H lers, ready cut, be put to 
them, and thicken d with three Volks of Eggs, chopt Parſly, 
grared Nutmeg, and the Juice of a Lemmon : Ler all be ftirrd 
together very gently, for fear of breaking the Filers, and dreſs d 
with Slices of or ſome other ſort of Garniture. 


Perirs OE Urs, ſee Eos. 
PETITS. PATES, ſce PIES. 


PunBB SLANT Ss. 


Two particular Side-diſhes may be made with Pheaſants, 
viz. one a hot Pie and the other with Carp-ſauce. 


A Side-diſh of Pheaſants, with Carp-ſauce. 


Let your Pheaſants be well truſs d, barded with a good Slice 
of Bacon, and roaſted, taking care that they be not Ery'd. To 


on the bottom of a Stew-pan, as if it were to make Gravy, 
with ſeveral Slices of Gammon and Onions, Parſly-roots and a 
Faggot of fine Herbs. In the mean while, having gutted a 
Carp, waſh it only in one Water, without ſcaling it, cut it in- 
to pieces, in the ſame manner as for ſtewing, and put it into 
the ſame Pan: Then ſer it over the Furnace to give it a fine Co- 
Jour, as is uſually done in making Gravy, and ſoak it with good 


Garlick, ſome chopt Muſhrooms, Truffles, and ſmall Cruſts of 
Bread. Let the whole Meſs be boild, taking care that it be 
not too much ſalted; ſtrain it well thro the Hair-fieve, and or- 
der the Sauce fo as it may be ſomewhat thick. Otherwiſe, ſome 
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| Afterwards! Having tied up the Pheaſants ler them be laid in 


this Sauce, and kept hor, till ir be requiſite ro ſerve them up to 
Table: Then dreſs them in a Diſh , and pour the Sauce upon 
them. They — be garniſh d with Partridge-Pains, which have 
been already deſcrib d in the ſecond Article of Parns. 


A Sige-diſh of a hot Pheaſant- pie. 


Take the Fleſh of a Pheaſant, with that of a large fat Puller 
and a tender piece of a — Ivy Veal, and let all be well minc d 
together, with Parſly, Chibbol, Moyſſerons, common Muſhrooms, 
Veal-fweer-breads, boil'd Gammon and raw Bacon: Then ha- 
ving ſeaſon d them with fine Herbs, Spice, Pepper and Salt, 
make a good Gadi voe of them, as alſo, a ſomewhat ſtrong Paſte, 
and let your Pie be rais d either with double, or ſingle Cruſts, 
accordingly as you ſhall think fir. As ſoon as it is bak d, rake 
awa — at, pour in a Muſhroom-cullis, and ſerve it up hot 
TO Table. | 


Pick re, ſee MarkinaDss, 


PIB. 


Pies are brought to Table, either hot or cold ; that is to ſay, 


the former for Side · d iſhes, and the other for Intermeſſes. 


| A hot Pie of Partridges, Wood-cocks, &c. 


Take two Partridges and as many Wood-cocks, and let them 
be well drawn, reſerving the Livers: Let them alſo be nearly 
truſs d, and beaten on the Breaſt, with a Rolling-pin: Then ha- 
ving larded them with thick Slips of Bacon and Gammon, ſeaſon 
them with Pepper and Salt, and ſlit them thro the Back. In 
the mean rime, ler a Farce be made of a tender piece of Veal, as 
thick as an Egg, with raw Bacon, a little Marrow, Parfly and 
fine Herbs, a = Truffles and Muſhrooms chopped, and a little 
Veal-ſewer : When the whole Farce is thus duely prepar'd, let 
it be bound with the Yolk of an Egg, and ler the four Fowls be 
ſtufft with ir on the Back. Ir will alſo be requiſite ro mince 
and yung ſome Bacon, with the two Partridge-livers,and to ſea- 
ſon all with beaten Spice. Afterwards having made ſome Paſte, 
wich an Egg, freſh Butter, — little Salt, roll out 

| __ 
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tw¾o pieces es of ir; lay one of them on burrer'd Paper, and ler 
ſome Lard ded in a Mortar be nearly ſ — ir. Let 


your Partridges and Wood - cocks be ſeaſon d, and fer in order 


and about, after all their Bones have been broken; addin 

ome Truffles and Muſhrooms, with a Bay- leaf, and covering 
with Bardi, or thin Slices of Bacon: After having laid on your 
other piece of Paſte for the Lid, cloſe up the Sides round about, 
waſhover the whole Pie, and ſer ir into the Oven ; taking care 
of the Fire. When it is bak d, ler the Paper be taken away 
from underneath; preparing at the ſame time a good Cullis of 
Partridges, Veal- ſweet · breads, Muſhrooms and Truffles : Then 
cutting off the Lid of the Pie, remove all the Bacon-Bards, clear 
it well from the Fat, and ſqueez in the Juice of a Lemmon. 
Let the whole Cullis be likewiſe Ar into the Pie hot, 

having cover d it again with the Lid, let it be —— 

d up to Table for a Side-diſh. 
- Hor Pies of Chickens, Pigeons, Larks, Quails, Thruſhes and 
others of the like nature, are uſually made after the ſame man- 
ner, and we have already ſhewn in the preceding Article, how to 
prepare a hot Pheaſant-pie, which is a kind of Godivoe. 


* A Pie of large Pigeons, or young Turkeys. 


.., Having provided large Pigeons, let them be drawn, traſs'd 
and beaten on the Breaſt, to Break the Bones: Then let them be 
larded with thick Slips of Bacon, and well ſeaſon d. Take the 
Livers, with raw Bacon, Parſly, Chibbol, fine Herbs, all well 
chopr and ſeaſon d; as alſo, ſome Truffles, Muſhrooms and Mar- 
row, and pound all together in the Mortar: Stuff the Bodies 
of your 3 4 young Turkeys with this Farce, and reſerve 
2 little of it to be put underneath. In the mean while, the Pie 
being made of good Paſte, ſome of the Farce muſt be put on 
the , and afterwards the Pigeons in due order, and well 
ſeaſon'd ; adding alſo a Bay-leaf : Then all muft be cover'd 
with thin Slices of Bacon, and with a Lid on the rop. When 
the Pie is bak d, let ir be clear d from the Far, and at the ſame 
time, let a good Ragoo be pour d into it, ready prepar d with 
Veal-ſweer Muſhrooms, Cocks-combs, Ac. accordingly 


as occaſion may ſerve, or the Seaſon will admit. Bur let it 


ſer on the Table hot among the Side-diſhes. 
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A Chic len-pie, with Cream. 


As ſoon as the Pie is made, let your Chickens be 2 into ir 
in Quarters, ſeaſon d with Pepper, Salt, Nutmeg, Cinnamon, 
melted or pounded Lard and fine Herbs; and let it be cover d 
with a Lid of the ſame Paſte. When it is bak d, pour in ſome 
Cream, and let ir ſtand a little while longer in the Oven: Laſt- 
ly, add ſome Muſhroom- juice, and ſerve it up hor to Table. 


A Pie of a boned Capon. 


- The Capon is to be ſtuff d with a Farce made of its own 
Fleſh, of a Filler of Veal, Beef-marrow, or Sewer and Ba- 
con; ſeaſon d with Pepper, Salt, Nurmeg, Cloves, Veal-ſweer- . 
breads, Truffles, Muſhrooms and fine Herbs : Then it muſt be 
cover'd with Bards, or thin Slices of Bacon, and pur into a Pie 
made of fine Paſte, which is to be waſh'd over, and bak d about 
two Hours. Some Lemmon-juice muſt alſo be ſqueez'd upon 
ir, when ready to be brought ro Table. 


A Duck-pie. 


After having beaten the Breaſts of the Ducks, let them be 
larded with middle-fizd Slips of Bacon, and dreſs d as the 
above- mentioned ſorts of Fowl ; covering them with Myſh- 
rooms, Capons-livers, Truffles, and the neceſſary ſeaſoning In- 
gredients. When the Pie has been bak d during two Hours, 
let ſome Juice of Shalots or of Garlick, with that of Orange be 


put therein, as it is ſerving up to Table. 
I Pie after the German Mode, 


Take Lamb cut into Quarters, which is to be larded wich 
middle-fiz'd Slips of Bacon, and put into a Pie made of indif- 
ferenr fine Paſte ; ſeaſon d with Pepper, Salt, Nutmeg, Cloves, 
a Bay-leaf or two, pounded Lard, fine Herbs and Chibbol ; 
Let it be cover d with a Lid of the ſame Paſte, and bak d three 
Hours, Laftly, ler ſome Oiſters be fried in Lard, with Flower, 

ſt Olives, Muſhrooms, Mutten- gravy and Lem- 
10 juice, and let all be turn d into the Pie with the Oiſtet · 
uor. | 


- 
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A Godivoe-P:e. 


Let a good Godivoe be prepar'd, with a Fillet of Veal, ſome 
Marrow or Beef-ſewer, and a little Lard ; ſeaſon'd with P 
per, Salr, Cloves, 228 fine Herbs and Chibbols; and let 
our Pie be made of ſine Paſte, of the height of three or four 
and of a round or oval Fi accordingly as you ſhall 
think fit; garniſhing it with NMiorilles, common Muſhrooms, Veal- 
ſweer-breads, — rye and — — about 
the opening in the mi pouring in a white when 
ready to be brought to Table. , wy 
The Plate-pies, of a round Figure, are made in the ſame 
manner, when they are entirely cover d, and a little Coronet is 
uſually ſer on the middle. y are to be waſh'd over, and 
ſcarce require an Hour for Baking. 


A Pie made of a Fillet of Veal. 


The Fillet is to be cut into Tp larded with thick Slips 
of Bacon: Afrerwards, being dreſs d in a good Godivoe, it muſt 
be fill'd with Agnes Muſhrooms, Veal-ſweet-breads 
and Artichoke-botroms : When it is ready to be ſerv'd up, it 


| would be requiſite, to pour into it a little thickening Liquor, 


with ſome Lemmon-juice, and to garniſh it with its own Cruſt, 
as well as the other ſorts of Pies. 


A Blood-pie for a Side-diſh. 


On thoſe Days that young Turkeys, fat Pullers and other 
ſorts of Fowl are kill'd, ſome of their. Blood may be preſerv'd, 
to the quantity only of a large Glaſs full. It muſt be put into 
an Earthen Pan, with ſome Filets of a Hare and of Veal: Let 
theſe Filets be larded with Gammon and thick Slips of Bacon, 
and ſteept in the Blood; ſeaſoning them a little. To make the 
Godivoe, you are to provide ſome Fleſh of Chickens and Par- 
tridges, a good piece of a ww pcs ſome Bacon, Marrow 
and a little Sewer ; with Parſly, Chibbol, a Clove of Garlick 
and Truffles, all well ſeaſon'd, enrich'd and chopr ſmall : Let 
the Blood be put into this Farce and remper'd with ir. In the 
mean time, let two ſorts of Paſte be d, a one ordina- 


ry, of a greater quantity, and the of Eggs 
<> oP n- 
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Butter, Flower and Salt, all well workt, without any Water. 
Thus two large pieces are to be roll d out of the common Paſte, 
and two leſſer ones of the finer ſort: Let the great piece for 
the Bottom- cruſt be put upon Paper, and the leſſer on the 
top of it: Take one half of your Godivoe, and ſpread it neatly 
upon thoſe two pieces of Paſte ; then ſer your Filers in order, 
and the reſt of the Farce upon them; covering all with Bards ot 
thin Slices of Bacon, and afrerwards with a {mall piece of the 
fine Paſte ; wetting the greater round about: Ar laſt, the other 
large piece being pur on the top, to complear rhe Lid or up- 
per Cruſt ; the whole Pie is to be waſh'd over with an Egg, 
and bak d in che Evening, for the ſpace of eight or ten Hours: 
For it muſt be left all Night till the ſame Hour next Morning 
taking care that the Oven be not over-heared. Ir muſt be ſerv 
up hot to Table, after having pour d a Partridge-cullis into it, 
and both the Maat and Cruft ought to be eaten with a Fork. 


A Chibbol-pie. 


For the Farce, or Godivoe, tis requiſite to provide a piece of 
Beef, or of very tender v with Beef ſevore raw and wied, 
Parſly and a great deal of young Chibbol: Let it be chopr to- 
perher, ſufficiently enrich d, and well ſeaſon d with all ſorts of 

aten Spice; adding a little Beef-marrow, Bread-crum ſt 6 
in Gravy, ſome pieces of es and Muſhrooms cur ſmall : 
Then ler two pieces of good Paſte be roll'd out, viz. one for 
the Lid very thin, and the other for the Botrom-cruſt ſomewhat 
thicker ; let the Pie be rais'd upon Paper, three or four Inches 
high, and ler the Farce be put into it, all well ſeaſon d and 
diſpos d of in good order: Laſtly, let it be cover d wich Bacon- 
Bard, and Slices of Lemmon, and when the Lid is laid on over 
all, let it be ſer into the Oven. As ſoon as it is drawn, a good 
white Cullis, or one of Partridges, may be pour d into it, in 
order to be ſet hot on the Table. | 2 


A Pie after the Engliſh Way, 


Take the Fleſh of a Hare, and of a render Leg of Veal, ac- 
cording to the fize of your Pie: Let all be chopt upon the Drefs 
ſer, with good raw Bacon, Marrow, a little Veal-ſewet, can- 
dy'd Lemmon-peel, Sugar, beaten Cinnamon, and Coriander- 
ſeed; all well order d and * all ſorts of ſweer ang 
+» hi 6. 3 a f 1 
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and bound with four or five Volks of Eggs. In the mean 
while, a Paſte being duly. prepar d, raiſe it of a convenient 
height, pur your Farce into it, with ſome Slices of Lemmon 
ani Bacon-Bards, and cover it with a Lid. When the Pie is 
bak d, ler a Sauce be made for it, of two good Glaſſes of Vine. 
„with a little Sugar, ſome Cloves and a Stick of Cinnamon: 
— all boil together, till the Sauce be almoſt ready, and if 
the Pie be large, a proportionable quantity will be requiſite : 
Afterwards, = Pie being open d, clear it thoroughly from the 


Fat, and pour in the Sauce; . It may, if you pleaſe, be adorn - 
ed with fine cut Paſtry- works, and onght to be ſery d up hoy 


for a Side · diſh. 
A Fiſh-pie, 

For a Fiſh- pie to be ſervd up on Days af Abſtinence, let a 
Godivoe be made in the ſame manner as the Fiſh-farce deſcrib d 
in the Article of Farce; except the Volks of 5 — the Ome- 

let, which may be omitted: For the reſt, the Muſhrooms and 
Truffles muſt be chopt, as before, and this Gadivee may ſerve as 
it were inſtead of a gs on Fleſh-days. After having 
made the Paſte and rais d rhe Pie, ane half of this Godiwe is to 
be put into it, as alſo at the ſame time, all ſorts of Garniture for 


Fiſh-days ; ſuch as Traffes,, Muſhrooms, Andow!/ets, Artichoke- 


bottemꝭ, and raw Fiſh- Filets cur into ſmall pieces: Then ha- 
ving put — andy 2 ſeaſon'd on the dor ler 

r Pie be cover : y, may re for it 
— Sauce or Cullis of —— 8 ſort of 
Rogen. ; but more eſpecially rake care, that it be ſerv'd up hot 

to Table. ml i 

Tube General Table at the end of this Volume, ſhews ſome 
other particular Fiſh-pies, that are nally deſcribd upon 
account of the ſame Fiſhes: Thoſe that remain are as follows, 


vix. 
A Carp: pie. RN. 


Ibe Carp muſt be ſeal d and larded with Eels-fleſh, ſeaſon d 
with good Butter, Pepper, Salr, Cloves, Nutmeg, a Bay-leaf 
and Oiſters: Then the Pie being made of fine Paſte, according 
ro the length of the Carp, muſt be cover d, and fer into an Oven 
moderately heated; ſo as half a Glaſs af white Wine may be 
pour d in, when it is half bak d. The 
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The Carp may alſo be farc d, according to the Method ex- 

in d in the fifth Article of Carps, with Roes of the ſame, Oi- 

rs, Muſhrooms and Arrichoke-bortoms in order to be ferv'd 
up, with Lemmon- juice: Or elſe it may be cut into Filees, of 
the ſame nature as thoſe for the above-mentioned Pies, as well 
as the following ſorts of Fiſh and others. 


Axe. 


A Turbot may be bal d in a round or oval Diſh, or in 4 
ing Pie the uſual manner: When ix is well ſcal'd 
and wal d, iet the Tail be cut off, with the end of the Head 
and the Gills: Seaſon your Pie with Pepper, Salt, Cloves, Nut- 
meg, young Chibbols, fine Herbs, Morilles, or common Muſh- 
rooms — Butter, and cover it with a Lid. As ſoon as 
it is half bak d, pour in a Glaſs of white Wine, and ſerve it up 
with Lemmon - juice or Verjuice with the entire Grapes. 


Roach pie. ; 


A Roach-pie may be made, as that of a Tunny, and ſet out 
with the ſame fore of Garnirure; only adding ſome Cray-fiſh- 
claws, if you have any at hand: When it is half bak d, ler the 
Livers be firſt fried in a Pan with burnt Butter, then ed 
in a Martar, and ſtrain d thro the Hair-fieve, with a Glaſs 
of white Wine: Let all be pur into the Pie, with ſome 
man-juice, when ready to be brought to Table, Nen 

A Trout-pie. 1907 23% 

The Trout being well ſcald and cur, may be larded with 
Eels-fleſh, and afrerwards put into a Pie, made in the uſual 
manner; ſeaſon'd with Pepper, Salt, Cloves, Nutmeg, a Bay- 


leaf, Burter and fine Herbs, and enrich d with Muſhrooms, Ar- 
tichoke- bottoms, C Oiſters and Fiſt-roes ; ſqueezing in 


- —_ 


ſome Lemmon · juice it is ſerv d up to Table. 8 

1 Sole pie. > M G enn MEIY 

Th 11, 6 — 10 Ria * 1a650) 

When your Soles are fcal'd and wafh'd; let them be put te 
a Pie made of Paſte, and ſeaſon d win „Sak, R 

fing Herbs chopt very ſmall, Chibbols, s, Morilles or Mouſ- 

923 | N 4 ſſerom, 
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Sons. common Muſhrooms, freſh Oiſters, and a dell of a deal of 
Burrer : As ſoon as it is bak'd, eee 


juice. 
A Tumy-pie. 


Let the Tunny be cut into round Slices, * dreßsd, as it is 


uſually done, with Oiſters, Artichoke- bottoms, and other ſea- 
ſoning Ingredients ; as alſo, one or two Slices of green Lemmon: 
Ler it be bak d in an Oven moderately heated, and put in ſome 
Lemmon quice, or a lirtle Vinegar, as it is ſerving pp to > Table, 
bas 
201 A Lamprey-pie after the Engliſh namer. 21 
Let your Lampreys be well cleans d from their Slime, reſer- 
their Blood, and afterwards put into a Pie of fine Paſte, ſea- 
m with Pepper, Salt, beaten Cinnamon, Sugar, candy d 
Lemmon: peel, Dates and Currans: When it is half bak d in an 
Oven m eratel heated, pour in the Blood, and half a Glaſs of 
white Wine; adding alſo ſome Lemmon-juice before you ſerve 
rer T2 107 _ 


petits Pater, x lk Pie of Fiſh. 4 ov 


Take rhe Fleſh of Carps, Eels and Tenches; ler all be half 
ſtew'd.in a Pan with Muſhrooms, and afterwards chopr ſmall, 
with * Chibbol, Thyme, Pepper, Salt, Cloves and N ut- 
meg — in as great a quantity of Butter as of Meat, and 
— your . Bes made of Puff. paſte. 


Ene be Petits Patez after the Spaniſh way. 


- With this Article we ſhall conclude what relates to hot pies ſor 
Side-diſhes, as well on Fleſt-days, as thoſe of Abſtinence. To 
make this ſort of Pies, take bo a Slice of Bacon, a little piece 
of Veal and the Breaſt of a Chicken: Let all — parboil d in a 
Pot, minc d very ſmall, and ſeaſon d with — Spice: They 
muſt alſo be „ in a Mortar, adding a little Garlick and 
| — = 1 rw _ or little Pies are made 

wirh fine garniſhing ps CI or 
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Cold Pies for Intermeſſes. 


Having already given Directions for making a Gammon-pie 
in the third Article of Gammon, let us now take a View of ſome 
other ſorts of Pies that are likewiſe ſerv d up among the Inter- 
meſſes, viz. 


Pier of Beef: ſtales and other ſorts of Butchers-meat. 


Take ſome Butrock-beef cut out into Stakes; let them be 
well beaten, larded with thick Slips of Bacon and ſeaſon d as 
before: Let them alſo be dreſs d and bak d in the fame man- 
ner. 

According to the bigneſs, you would have your Pie to be of, 
a Leg of Ming may likewiſe be added ; or elſe a reicular 
Pie may be made of it: To that purpoſe, having taken away 
the Skin and Far from the Leg, let it be boned, well beaten and 
larded with midd le- ſiz d — 5 of Bacon; ſeaſoning it at the 
ſame time, with fine Herbs, Parſly, Chibbol and Spice. In the 
mean while, let a piece of ordinary Paſte for a ſtfong Under- 
cruſt, be roll'd our and laid — thick * — well butter d; 
and let the 28 of Mutton be d reſs d upon the fame Paſte with 

con, Bay-leaves and rhe —_— ſeaſoning In- 
gredients : Then cover your Pie with a Lid, and having ſhap'd 
it neatly, let it be bak d as the former, about three Hours. 
When it is drawn out of the Oven, ler a Clove of Garlick, or a 
Shalot bruiſed be pur in thro the Breathing-hole, and ler ir lye 
by, in order to be ferv'd up cold to Table. | 

To make a Pie of a Fillet of Veal; it muſt be larded in like 
manner, after it has been marinated for a while, with well ſea- 
ſon'd Vinegar ; and for the reſt, you need only obſerve the Di- 
r If rections even now laid down for the Mutton- pie. 


A Hare or Leveret-pie. 


If you would have your Hartes and Leverets — the 
Bones, ler them be larded with middle-ſz d Aips of Bacon, and 
ſeaſon d with Pepper, Salt, Nutmeg, Cloves and a Bay-leaf : 
Neither muſt you be {paring of your poundet! Lard or 'Bacon- 
Bardi, in making the Pie, either of courſe or fine Paſte. When 
is bak d, let it be fer a-ſide in a dry place and ſtopt op. 


thin Slices 


ww 3 Fry 
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If the Hares or Leverets are to be boned, endeavours muſt be 


us d to keep the Fleſh, as entire, as is poſſible, and they muſt be 


larded with thick Slips of Bacon: Then having ſeaſon d them, 
they may be put into a Pie and bak d as the others. 


A Puller-pie and others, 


Having neatly truſsd your large fat Pullets, and broken 
their Bones, let them be larded with thick Slips of Bacon; alfo 
ſeaſon d with fine Herbs, Parſly, Chibbol Spice: Then ler 
them be laid in order in a Pie made of ordinary Paſte, with 
freſh Butter, Bards, or thin Slices of Bacon, a Bay- leaf or two, 
and other ſeaſoning Ingredients: Laſtly, let the Pies when well 
order d, be bak d during two or three Hours according to tha 
Heat of the OV ͥ en. 3 n 
n 02843 Nai Nienna 8. 
Pies of Turkeys, Ducks, Partridges, Pheaſants, Wood- 
cocks, ln Rekha young 7 — green Geeſe Teals and 
others are uſually made after the ſame manner. 0 
*. eons ford — RY of 1 T of them 

ve alread ; particularly, a Bi igeons, in 
the firſt Arideof. Bi; a Gadivee, farced with young Pigeons, in 
that of Godivoe; and a Bie of lar Pigeons, a little before, in the 
ſecond Article of Pies : There ftill remain many other ſorts, ſa 
| thar it would be expedient here, to give ſome account of them 
in their Order. Ta n : 


ol To:dreſ Pigeons, with ſweet Baſil. 8 


Let your Pigeons be well ſcalded, and ſlit a little on the Back, 
to let in a ſmall Farce, made of raw Bacon well minc d, with 
Parſly, ſweer Baſil and Chibbol, all well ſeaſon d. Then ha- 
ving ftew d them in a Por, with ſome Broth, an Onion ſtuck 
with Cloves, a little Verjuice and Salt, let them be roll'd in bea- 
ten Eggs, and at the ſame time wrapt up in Bread-crum, to the 
end that they may be well breaded. Every one of the Pigeo! 
being thus order d a- part, they muſt be fried in hot , till 
they come to a ſine colour, and afterwards fried again all at 
once wich Parſly; which is do garniſh them when they are r 
dy to be ſery'd up among the Side-diſhes, J el 0 


4 
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A Side-aſh of -Pigeogs, with Fennel. 


Having provided Pigeons of the beſt ſort, ler them be well 
uuſs d and only ſindg d at the Fire: Then raking the Livers, with 
ſame Lard, Chibbol, Parſly, and a little Fennel ; ler all 
be chopt and well ſeaſon d, in order ro ſtuff rhe Bodies of the Pi- 
bun Afterwards let them be roaſted, and let a good Ragoo 
turn d upon them, when ready to be brought to Table. 


A Side-diſh of Pigeons bald berween two Fires, 


Take large Pigeons, that are well rruſs'd ; and, if you pleaſe 
prepare a — chick Farce to ſtuff their Bodies, T ler 
thera be bak d, or ſtew d between two Fires, as many other 
Things are uſually dreſs d: Afterwards they muſt be laid in 
order in a Diſh ; and well clear d from the Fat; pouring upon 
them ar the ſame time, a Ragoo of Truffles, and Veal- ſweet- 


Pigeons ſtewed in Compote. 
Tbe Pigeons muſt firſt be larded with thick Slips of Bacon, 
and fried far ſame time in melred Lard : — are to be 
ae wd in Broth, with a Glaſs of white Wine, Pepper, Salt, 
Nutmeg, green mmon, Cloves, Muſhrooms and Dafa ; whilft 
white or brown Cullis is preparing, as it were for a Fricaſſ 
of Pi cut into pieces: The Diſh may be arniſh'd-wirh 
latle cut into halves, or any thing elſe at pleaſure, and ſome 
Lemmon · juice muſt be ſqueez d in, as ix is ſerving up to Table. 


A Side-diſh of Pigeons, with Gammon, 


This Diſh is — prepar'd after the ſame manner, as that 
of Chickens, with Gammon, already ſpecified in the firſt Ar. 
- ſccle of Chickens, under the Letter C. If rhe Pigeons are ve. 
e n large, they muſt be larded with thick Slips of Bacon and 
s Withers of Gammon, and bak d between two Fires: Then let 
them be put into a Gammon-ragoo, prepared for that © 
and let all be well clear d from the Fat; ſprinkling them with a 
le Verjuice, or Vinegar : Take care that they be nor too high 
alon'd with Salr and ler them be brought hot to Table. | 


Ano- 
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Another Side-diſh of Pigeons, with Truffles. 


Another Side-diſh may be made of larded or farced Pigeons, 


in a Ragoo, with Truffles and Radiſhes, or dreſs'd in a well ſea- 
ſon'd Ragoo of - — colour Ir, with * i 1 _ — 
ſparagus- tops. They may _ 'd wir -{weer-breads 
— Sauce, and fried Parfly ; adding ſome Lemmon; juice, 
before they are ſerv d up to Table. 


ASide-diſh of Pigeons broil d or fried. la Sainte Menehout. 


Take large Pigeons, that are well truſs d; let them be cut 
into two parts and broil'd upon the Coals : Then let them be 
neatly breaded, taking care that they be not ſpoil d. If you 
would have them fried; before they are breaded, they muſt be 
roll d in _— Rk Bread may more eaſily 
ſtick to them. = are dreſs'd either way, may 
ſerve for garniſhing ; bur if a ſeparate Diſh be made of chem, : 
Ramolade-ſauce muſt be put underneath, read * with 
Anchovies, Parſly, chopt Capers, a little Chibbol, Vinegar and 
Gravy, and then all may be ſer hot on the Table. 

All other ſorts of Fowl, may be dreſs'd in the ſame manner: 
Pigeons may alſo be larded, if you ſhall think fir, with thick 
Slips of Bacon and Gammon, to heigthen their Savour, and 
ſome call Fowls ſo dreſs'd Pieces d la Sainte Menehour. 
Moreover Pi after they have been well ſeaſon d, may 
be ftew'd in a C lan, that is duly order d and made very 
Savoury : — — — of the 
Mear may be any er {cer to a colour, wich 
the — ove : 


* 


| Pigeons in Sur - tout, roafted, and bab d between two Fires, 


Having caus d large Pigeons to be well order d and truſsd; 
let a Farce be made of raw Bacon, boil'd Gammon and Veal 
ſweer-breads, with s and Muſhrooms, chopt with the Li- 
vers, alſo Parſly, Chibbol and a Clove of Garlick ; all cut 
ſmall, well ſcaſon'd, and bound wirh one or rwo Yolks of Eggs. 
Let the Pigeons be ſtuff d with this Farce between the Skin and 
the Fleſh, as alſo in the Body, and afterwards well tied up ; pro- 


viding at the ſame time a large Frjcandoe, or Scorch Collop land 
* , c 
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ed, for every Pigeon, which is to be laid upon the Breaſt. 
Then all the Pigeons being neatly tied and ſpitted, are to be co- 
ver d with Paper, and roaſted in this manner; whilſt a good 
Ragoo is preparing for them. Before they are ſerv'd up, 'twill 
be requiſite to dreſs them in a Diſh, taking away the Collops, and 

uring on them the Ragoo or Cullis, of whatſoever Nature it 
be ; provided it be well boild and ſeaſon d. Laſtly, let the 
Collops be laid again upon the Breaſts of all the Pigeons, and 
let them be brought hot to Table. 

The ſame thing may be done for Pigeons in Sur- tout bak d be- 
tween two Fires: the difference een chem, and other 
ſorts of Fowl dreſs d in this manner, is, That no Bacon- Barde, 
nor Meat are to be put upon che Collops, to the end that they 
may take a ſine colour. As ſoon as the Pigeons are ready, let 
the Fat be taken away, and a Ragoo prepar d with Truffles, ac- 
cordingly, as occaſion may require. 

Other Side-diſhes of the like nature, may be made of Par- 
tridges, Wood-cocks and other ſorts of Fowl, and to diverſiſie 
_ Ragoo may be dreſs'd with Oiſters, or 4 /a Saingarax, 
or a — according to the Expences allotted to be 
laid out: But all muſt be well clear d from the Fat, and ſerv d 
up hot to Table. . 


A Pigeon- Tourte, or Pan- pie. 


After having provided good tame Pigeons, let them be well 
ſcalded and truſs d: Then taking melted Lard, Marrow, Veal- 
ſweet · breads cut into halves, Artichoke-bottoms in quarters, 
and a whole one to be ſet in the middle, with -livers, 
Cocks-combs well pickt, Muſhrooms cut into ſmall Tquare pie- 
ces, and Truffles in Slices; ler all be well ftew'd in a Pan, with 
a little Flower, and well ſeaſon d. In the mean while, let your 
Paſte be made (according to the bigneſs of the Pie-pan)- of an 
Egg, Butter, Salt and Water; as a piece of Puff-paſte : 
ene 

which is to t into a a rtionable 
to that of your Diſh: Eben having pour d in forms anked 
that is — hot, let the Pigeons be well moiſten d a 
aid in order, with the Artichoke- Bottom in the middle, the Sli- 
ces of Truffles, Muſhrooms and Veal-ſweet-breads in the Inter- 
yals. Afrerwards let the reſt of the Sauce be infus d, and ta- 
ling another piece of Paſte , that was roll d our of a round Fi- 
ve gure, 
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re, ler it be clappd with your Hand, 8 it upon the 
dreffer- board z to the end, that the Puff. paſte may be put upon 
ir, and that the Lid may be nearly ſpread on the top: But too 
a quantity of Puff. ſte muſt not be made, that the other 
Piece may be thicker. ving thus cover'd your Pie with this 
Lid, make a neat Border or Side-cruſt round about, and when 
"tis ready to be ſerv d up, remove the Bacon-Bards, drain off 
the Far, and pour in a Cullis of Pigeons-carcaſſes, or ſome other 
white thickening Sauce. 


Other ways of dreſſing Pigeons. 


Pigeons may be otherwiſe dreſs'd au Pere Douilet ; and to 
that Purpoſe ; after they have been well order d, let them be 
ſtew'd in a little Pot, well ſeaſoned and enrich d, with Salt, 
Cloves, . Onion, and a little white Wine. They may 
be garniſh'd with Parſly and Lemmon-ſlices ; ſqueezing in ſome 
of the Juice, when ready to be brought to Table. | 

Ar another time, your Pigeons, a have been roaſted, 
barded and brought to a fine colour, may be ſerv d up in Veal-gra- 
vy, without any other Garniture, or with white Sauce; or laſtly, 
in a Marinade, as it appears from the ſecond Article of Marinades, 


PI OGS. 


 ASide-diſh of a young ſucking Pig. 


After a young ſucking Pig has been well ſcalded and drawn; 
ler the Liver be minc'd * with parboil d Bacon, Truffle, 
Muſhrooms, an Anchovie, a Clove of Garlick, a few fine 
Herbs and a little Sage. The whole Farce being thus dreſs d 
in a Stew-pan- and well ſeaſon d, ſtuff rhe Body of your Pig 
with the ſame , rye ir up neatly, and ler it be roafted ; baſting 
it with good Oil of Olives. Ir muſt be ſerv'd up hot to Table, 
and may be garniſh'd with fried Bread. 

Io ſcald a ſucking Pig well, ir muſt be rubb'd with Roſin, 
and put into Water moderately heated. | 


A A ſucking Pig dref'd after the German Faſpion. 
* The Pig muſt be firſt cut into quarters, and fried in a Pan 


with Lard : Then let it be ftew'd in Broth, — 
| me, 
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Wine a Faggot of Herbs, Pepper, Salt and Nu ' Afrer- 
wards having wsd up in a Stew-pan with Land, forme Oiſters 

aud Flower, a piece of Lemmon, Capers and ftoned Olives, let 

chem be added to the reſt, with Slices and Juice of Lemmon, as 


are ſerving up to Table. | 
or a ſucking Pig roaſted, ſee the Letter R. 


An Intermeps of a ſucking Pig in Galantine. 


After having caus'd your Pig to be well ſcalded and drawn, 
cut off the Head and the four Legs: Then let the Skin be ſli 
off, beginning at the Belly; but care muſt be taken that ir 
not cur, eſpecially on the Back: Let this Skin be neatly {| 
upon the er, whilſt a Farce is ring, with the Fleſh of 
the Pig, a piece of very render Veal, a little raw Gammon, and 
Bacon; alſo, a little Parſly, chopt Chibbol, and all ſorts of fine 
Herbs, except Roſemary and Sage. In the mean while, a 

Liquor is to be made, with a Quart of Water, two Bay- 
leaves, ſome Thyme, ſweer Baſil; Savoury, three Cloves of 
Garlick, and two or three Shalots; this Liquor when half boil'd 
away, Will ſerve to moiſten Farce. Let ſome Piſtachoes 
„and Almonds be alſo ſcalded, according to diſcretion, and let 
fix Eggs be harden d to get their Volks: Afterwards let ſome 
of your Bacon and Gammon be cut into thick Slices, takin 
only the lean part of the Gammon: When they are all we 
ſeaſon d, let a Slice of Gammon, another of Bacon; as alſo, a 
Lay of Almonds, another of Piſtachoes, and a third of hard 
* Yolks be ſet in order. Beſides, you muſt pur into the Farce, 
come Tryffles and Muſhrooms cut ſmall, with a little Milk- cream, 
ne 2nd ſoak them in your ſtrong Liquor, adding afterwards the 
d  Yolk of one Egg. The Bacon and other Things being thus 
e onder d, this Farce is to be {| over them, beginning at one 
1 of che ends of the Skin, then roll d up; drawing the two 
ns Swards on borh Sides cloſe ſo as the Farce may not 
Lal out: When it is well roll'd up of a convenient length, ler it 
in. be tied, or fow'd up on all Sides, and put into a Napkin; which 
' I muſt be bound ar end Ends and in the middle, ro keep it 
very firm and compact. Ar laft, it muſt be bak d in a Stew-pan 
between two Fires, viz. one upon the Lid and the other under- 
neath, for the — of ten or twelve Hours, with ſome Slices of 
Bacon and Beef. ſtakes, both on the Bottom and Top of the Pan: 


Let your farped Pig cool in the ſame Pan, and as ſoon * 
| | en 
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taken out of the Napkin, let it be untied, and cut into Slices, 
which are to be laid in a Diſh,upon a clean Napkin, and ſo ſerv d 
up cold, with Slices of Lemmon and Flowers. 


A Pig dreßd au Pere Douillet. 


When the Pig is well ſcalded in Water, and order d as before, 
ir muſt be larded with middle- ſiz d Slips of Bacon, and ſeaſon d 
high, with Pepper, Salt, Cloves, Nutmeg, Bay-leaves, young 
Chibbols and green Lemmon: Then ler it be wrapt up in a 


L innen- cloth, and boil d in a Por, with Broth and a little white 


Wine. Afterwards it may be ſet by, till ir be half cool d, and fo 


ſerv'd up for a Side-diſh, | 


Pigs-pettiroes à la Sainte Menehout. 


Take Pettitoes that are well dreſsd, cut them into halves, 
and let every Pettitoe be tied up together: Then havin 1 
ded a Por, put into it a Lay of Bardi, or thin Sies of Ban; 
another of Pettitoes and fine Herbs, and of P 
and Bards; and fo on, till all your Pertiroe diſpoſed of; as 
alſo, afrerwards a Glaſs of Spirit of Wine, and Quart of White 
Wine, with Anis, Coriander, a Bay-leaf or two, and” a little 

ick-filver : Let all be cover d with Bacon-Bards, and let the 
Edges of the Por be lin d with ſtrong Paper; fo as the Lid may 
be exactly firred, and kept cloſe ſtopt. Then let the Por be ſer 
between two Fires, which muſt not be too quick, that the Pet- 
titoes may be leiſurely ſtew d, during ten or twelve Hours, more 
or leſs. When they are taken out and cool d, they are to be 
neatly breaded, and broil d upon the Grid - iron, in order to be 
ſery d up hot among the Intermeſſes. They may be dreſs d with 
leſs charge, only with Water and white Wine mingled together; 
ſeaſoning them well, and we- in ſome Leaf - fat out of a 
——— as it may alſo be done, in the other Way of dreſ- 


| Denomination of à la Sainte Menebout is likewiſe attri- 

buted to Pigeons, Chickens, or other ſorts of Fowl, dreſsd in 

that manner, which ſome call 2 Ia Mazarine, and which has been 

ern explain d in the third Article of Chickens, under the 
cter f | 
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Piss. 
Pike with Oiſters. 


Let the Pike be cut into pieces and put into a Stew-pan, with 
white Wine, Parſly, Chibbol, Muſhrooms, chopt Truffles, Pepper, 
Salt and good Butter. In the mean while, let your Oiſters be 
ſcalded a little in Water, with a few Drops of Verjnite, and 
thrown in among the reſt, with their Liquor, when the Pike is 
ready to be ſerv'd up to Table : Afterwards ler all be dreſs d in 
a Diſh, and garniſhd with what you ſhall think fit. 

The ſame thing may be done for other forts of Fiſh that ate 
dreſs d with Oiſters. | | | 


A Side-diſh of a large Pike. 


K cut your Pike into four Quarters, let the Head 
1 'd Na Court- bouillon; one of the middle- pieces with 
Wie Fauce ; the other in a Haſh, or in a Ragoo, and the 
Tail- piece fried with Caper- ſauce. The Haſh is co be garniſh'd 
with Cruſts of fried Bread, and all dreſs d in a large Dith. 
To theſe may be added a ſmall Ragoo of Pike- livers, Roes and 
Capers ; garniſhing the Difh with Flowers, or green Herbs. 


A Pike with Sauce, after the German Way. +. 


When the Pike is well cleans'd and gutted, let it be cut into 
two parts and boil'd in Water, but not outright: Having taken 
it out, let ir be ſcal d till it become very white, and put into a 
.. Stew. pan, with White Wine, chopt Capers, Anchovies, Thyme, 
de Herbs and Muſhrooms cut ſmall, as alſo Truffles, and Mo- 
- nie,: Then ler all boil together gently, left rhe Fiſh ſhould 
break, and throw in a Lump of good Butter, to thicken the 
Sauce, with a little Parmeſan. When it is ready, you may 
dreſs your Diſh, and garniſh it with what you pleaſe. * 


Pile-Filets fried and otherwiſe. 


As ſoon as your Pike is gutted and ſcal'd, cut it into pieces, 
and make Filets of it, which are to be marinated for ſome time: 
Then ler them be fried, after having * them into a chin Paſte 

| | or 
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or Batter, or otherwiſe, and let them be ſery'd up to Table, 
garnifh'd with Parſly and Slices of .Lemmon. 

Pike-Filets may alſo be put into white Sauce, which is a 
kind of thickening Liquor proper for that ſort of Fiſh, made of 
a little Bread-crum pounded and ftrain'd thro the Sieve, after 
having boil'd two or three Walms in a Stew-pan, with a little 
Broth, or Fiſh-cullis. Let your Filets be ſoak d in this Sauce, 
chat is well ſeaſon d, and if you pleaſe, ſome Truffles may be 
added, with Mouſſerons and common Muſhrooms, as alſo 
Lemmon-juice, as they are ſerving up to Table. 

Laſtly, oy may be dreſs d with Cucumbers, as many other 
Things, and ſpri likewiſe with Lemmon-juice. 


| A Pike-pie, 


1 , 

The Pike may be cur into Filets or ſmall pieces of the len 
of your Finger, which are to be ſcalded, well ſeaſon'd, — 
toſs d up in a Stew - pan with ſweet Butter, Muſhrooms, Truffles, 
Aſparagus - tops and Carp-roes, alſo a piece of Lemmon thrown 
in as they are Stewing, Then a ſmall Gedivoe is to be made 
of the Fleſh of Carps or Eels, ſeaſon d according to the uſual 
manner, and bound with Bread-crum ſoak d in Broth. The 
bottom of your Pie muſt be fill d with this Farce, and a thick- 
ening Liquor with Lemmon-juice muſt be pour'd in, before ir 
is brought to Table. 

A Pie may likewiſe be made of a boned Pike, and farced in 
the mannner thereafter expreſs d in the eighth Article. The 
Paſte for this Pie out to be fine, and it muſt be ſhap d accordin 
to the ſize of your Pike. Both theſe ſorts of Pies muſt be bak 
in an Oven moderately heated, and ferv'd up hor for Side-diſh- 
es. 1 a 


A Pike in Haricot with Turneps. 


Let the Pike be cut into ſmall pieces about the length of half 

your Finger, and then ſcalded: When they are drain d, let them 
be fried brown, and one half of the Turneps likewiſe fried brown. 
Afterwards they muſt be ſtew d together, over a gentle Fire; 
adding a good thickening Liquor and Lemmon- juice, when they 


are ſeryd up to Table. 


Pil 
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| Pike in a Court-bouillon or au Bleu. 


The Pike being cut into quarters, and put into a Diſh, let 
Vinegar and Salt be pour d upon ir boiling hor. Then having 
caus d whire Wine, Verjuice, Pepper, Salt, Cloves; "Nutmeg, 
a Bay- leaf, or two, Onions and green Lemmon, or Orange, to 
boil together, over a quick Fire; let your Pike be put in, and 
afrerwards ſerv d up dry among the Intermeſſes. 


Farced Pike. 


Let the Pikes be ſcal'd, and let the Bones be taken our at 
the Back, yet ſo as rhe Heads and Tails may be left ſticking ; 
whilſt a Farce is preparing with ſome of the ſame Fleſh and that 
of Eels, ſeaſon d with Pepper, Salt, Nutmeg, Cloves, Chibbol, 
Butter, Muſhrooms and tine Herbs. Ler che Skins be ſtuff d 
with rhis Farce and ſow d up, in order to be ſtew d in > Diſh, 
with burnt Butter, fried Flower, white Wine, Verjuice, a little 
Broth and a piece of green Lemmon. Then a Ragoo of Ot- 
ſters, Carp-roes and Muſhrooms is to be added; gatniſhing the 
Diſh, with fried Bread, Leminon-ſlices- and Capers. 


Pike in Caſſerole. - 


Scale your Pikes, Lard them with Eel-fleſh, and ler them be 
ſtew d with burnt Butter, white Wine, Verjuice, Pepper, Salt, 
Nutmeg, Cloves, a Bunch of Herbs, Bay-leaves and 
Lemmon. In the mean while, let a Ragoo be made for them, 
with Muſhrooms, Oiſters, Capers, fried Flower and ſome of 
the ſame Sauce in which they were ftew'd. They may be gar- 
mit d with Lemmon-flices, Carp-roes and fried Muſhrooms, | 


Pikes fried with Anchovie-ſauce. - 


Let the Pikes be cut open in the Belly, and marinated in Vi- 

r, with Pepper, Salt, Chibbols and Bay- leaves; let them 
alſo be flower d before they are fried. For the Sauce, let An- 
chovies be diſſolv d in burnt Butter, and having ſtrain d them 


thro the Sieve, add ſome Juice of Orange, Capers and white 


Pepper. The Diſh is to be garniſh'd with fried Parſly and Slices 
of erm, before it is broughe ro Table, Roefted 
| 2 Roaſte 
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2 Rodfted Pike, 
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The Pike muſt be ſcal d, cur lightly and larded with middle- 


| | br Slips of Eels-fleſh, ſeaſon'd wir Pepper, Salr, Nu 
Chibbols and fine Herbs : Ir muſt be t 
and baſted with Butter, white Wine, Vinegar and green 7 


its ſale leng 


mon. Then having diſſolv d Anchovies in the Sauce, ſtrain 
them thro the Hair-fieve, with a little fried 2 and add 
ſome Oiſters mortiſied in the Sauce, with Capers and white 
Pepper. The Diſh may be garniſh'd with fried Muſhrooms, 


+. 3 and Lemmon-lices. 


File on Fleſh- days, for an Intermef. 


GS haying ſcal'd your Pike, and drawn out the Gurs at the 
part of the Belly, it muſt be ſcalded in luke-warm Water, 
Kio with thin Slips of Bacon: Then it muſt be roaſted on 
a Spit, and baſted as — ; 3 the ſame ſort of Sauce being alſo 
pared for ir. The Diſh is to be garniſh'd with larded Veal- 
— breads, farced Muſhrooms and Lemmon-ſlices, 
Ir may alſo be dreſs d according to the Directions laid down 


in the firſt Article of Bays under the Letter T. 


File- potage. 


This forr of Potage e may be made with Oiſters, T or 
Cabbage; cutting the Pike into ſeyeral pieces, which are to firſt 


fried in a Pan with Butter, and afterwards ftew'd in an earthen 


Por, with ſome Fiſh-broth, or ſtrained Peaſe-ſoop, ſeaſon'd with 


pepper, Salt, and a Bunch of 3 Then having added Oi- 


ſters, the Potage = 8 be laid a ſoaking with the Broth, in which 
the Fiſh was ; the Pike muſt be dreſs d in the ſame Po- 
rage, as alſo rhe Oles and the whole Meſs muſt be garniſh'd 


8 with Bread and Muſhrooms fried, ſqueezing in ſome Lemmon- 
juice, as it is ſerving up to Table. 


When Turneps are us d, they muſt be fried with burnt Bur- 
rer, and Flower and then ſtew'd with Pepper and Salt. After- 
wards t are to be laid in good order upon the ſoaked Cruſts, 


with rhe. Pike. 


Ihe ſame thing may be done with the Cabbage, after ĩt has 
been ſcalded and chopt ſmall, and as for the Pike, it may 1 


| landed wich Eels-fleſh, _ 


ND 
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A Porage may alſo be made of farced Pike, and to that pur- 
poſe, it would only be requiſite, to look a little backwards up- 
on the Inſtructions contain d in the providing Article of farced 
Pike Pag. 195. and for the Potage of Pike-Filers and Cruſts far- 
ced wh Pike, ſee the following Arricles of Porages. 


 _ Afﬀeer having roaſted and flaſh'd your Plaice on the Back, in 
form of a Croſs, cutting off the Noſe and Tail, they are to be 
pur into a Stew-pan, with white Wine, Fiſh-roes, Moriles, 
common Muſhrooms, Truffles, Parſly, Chibbo 
Slice of good Burrer, all well thicken d; bur care muſt be ta- 
ken to ſtir them y leaſt they ſhould break. When they are 
ready, let them be nearly dreſs d and made very white; pour- 
ing ſome good Sance upon them, and garniſhing them with any 
thing that is at Hand. 
As for thoſe that are fried, they muſt be firſt ſtrew d with 
Salr and Flower, and when dreſs'd, they may be ſery'd up, with 
Salt and Orange · juice. W 


( 
- % 


SER ,es 

Alrho* . has been already made of ſeveral Potages, as 
well for Fleſſi- days, as thoſe of Abſtinence; R the Bick, 
Caſſerole, Oil and Julian, as alſo Potage of Lambs-heads, Pike, 
Cray-fiſn, Sea-ducks, Muſcles and ſome others, according to the 
reſpective Meſſes that were treated of: Nevertheleſs this Sub- 
ject is very copious, and capable of furniſhing matter for a large 
Article. A general Account has likewiſe been given of the 2 
culiar Broths, that ought to conſtitute the Body of all thoſe Po- 
tages, and of all dthers, as alſo of the Culliſes that are uſually 

made: Let us now proceed to a more particular Enumeration of 
them; beginning with the Potages of Pulſe, that may be pro- 

per for ſeveral forts of Fowls, to avoid the unprofitable Repe- 

tition of the ſame Thing, for every one of them. EIT 


O 3 . Por as 


I, Thyme, and a 
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PoTAGES FOR FLESH-DAYS. 
Potage with Peaſe. ... 


Laake green Peaſe, and having ſhelld them, ler the Peaſe be 

ſer by a- part, which will ſerve to make green Peaſe-ſoop. To 
that purpoſe, taking the Cods with the Peaſe, let them be ſcald- 
ed a little, with the green top of a Chibbal and a little Parſſy, 
and drain d from their Liquor: Theg-they muſt be pounded 
with a little Bread-crum ſoak d in good Broth, and well ſtrain d 
thro a Sieve ; ſo as your Soop may be ſomewhat thick. Afrer- 
wards — Peaſe muſt be pur into a ag we” with a little 
Lard; having befare fried in it, a little chopt Parſly and Savou- 
ry: Let all be ſtew'd together, and moiſten d with Broth ; 
adding a Faggor of fine Herbs : When the whole Meſs is pur 
into a Por, and almoſt ready, rhe _ may be pour d in, and 
ſome Cabbage · lettice, cut into ſmall Slices, may alſo be ftew'd 
before the green Peaſe are put in, all being well ſeaſon d. Let 
your Potage be laid a — with good clear Broth, and ha- 
ving pour d in a little Peaſe-{oop, let your Fowls be laid in or- 
der upon the Potage. They may be garniſh'd either with farced, 
or unfarced Lettice, or with Cucumbers, or elſe with lean Ba- 


con, accordingly as you ſhall think fir. Laſtly; let your Portage 
be foak'd with the p and green Peaſe, and let all be ſerv d 
up at once. 


Many Potages of the like nature are uſually made with green 
Peaſe in their Seaſon, particularly for Lambs-heads, Ducks, 
green Geeſe, farced Chickens, young Turkeys and others, which 
ought to be boil'd ſeparately in a Pot, with good Broth. They 
are to be garniſh d with Aſpara farced Lettice, or Cu- 
cumbers. When green Peaſe are out of Seaſon, the Soop may 
be made with old ones; and this ſort is more eſpecially proper 
for Ducks, Andouiles, &c. 

Tis an eaſie Matter to take Meaſures in reference to this Ar- 
ticle, for Peaſe-potage on Fiſh- days; for then the Peaſe are to 
be ſtew d with natural Butter, and the Cruſts laid a ſoaking, with 
food Herb-broth, according to the Directions laid down in the 

Article of Broths, under the Letter B. | 
For the Fowls that are farced, the Method is explain'd in 
the reſpective Articles, where mention is made of thoſe Fowls ; 
and for the reſt, ſee what is obſerv d in the following Porages. 
Potage, 
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Potage, with Turneps. 


After having well (crap'd your Turneps, cut them into round 
ieces, or long-ways, and fry them with Lard and a little 
— Vou may make uſe of the ſame Lard, in which your 
Fowls were fried brown, whether they were Ducks, Teals, green 
Geeſe, or others; at leaſt if you would not have e 
lirtle on the Spit. So that either Way, all may be into a 
Pot together, with good Broth, ſeaſon d with Pepper, Falt, and a 
Faggot of Herbs; adding a brown thickening Liquor, as they are 
ſte wing: Thus, having laid your Potage a ſoaking with the 
ſame ror, ler the Fowls and Turneps be neatly dreſs d, and 
— , ſometimes with fried Bread, and ſometimes with 
uſages, Andoxillets, or young Bacon boil'd together: Aſter- 
wards ler ſome Lemmon-juice and good Gravy be pur to them, 
before they are ſerv'd up to Table. Some cauſe the Turneps to 
be boil d ſeparately. 

Large Geeſe, green Geeſe, Ducks and other Fowls of the 
like nature, that are uſually dreſsd with Turneps, ought to 
be larded with thick Slips of Bacon, before — are fried; and 
the lighter Fowls may be farced, more eſpecially Chickens. 

The Houghs of a Stag, and of a wild Boar, may alſo be 
ſery'd up in the ſame ſort of Potage. 

A Porage with Turneps may likewiſe be prepar'd for a Shoul- 
der of Mutton; which being well mortified, you are to lard 
with thick Slips of Bacon, and cauſe it to be half roafted ; as 
well as for a Leg of Mutton, which muſt be fried as the 
above-mentioned Fowls. 


Cabbage - potage. 


Take large Pigeons, Partridges and other ſorts of Fowl well 
truſs d; lard them with three or four Rows of Bacon, and let 
them be roaſted only till they come to a colour: In the mean 
time, having provided Cabbages that ate well headed, let them 
be cut into quarters and ſcalded: Then they muſt be drain d 
and put into a Pot, as alſo the Fowls, with young Bacon par- 
boil d, a little ſweet Baſil, an Onion ſtuck with Cloves, and one 
or two Cloves of Garlick : They muſt alſo be ſeaſon d, pouring 
in ſome good Gravy and Broth , and afterwards all boil'd roge- 
ther, When they are half boil'd, a brown thickening Liquor 

5 | | O04 muſt 
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muſt be prepar d with Lard and Flower, as if it were to make 
a good Robert-Sauce. As ſoon as the Flower has taken colour, 
moiſten your thickening Ingredients with good Gravy, or with 
the ſame Cabbage-brork, and when it is ready, turn all upon the 
Cabbage. Let your Portage be laid a ſoaking with good Gra- 
vy and the . when you perceive them to be ſa- 
voury, and that thcy are well boil d. Afterwards let the Fowls 
be laid ih order upon the Potage; let a fine Border be made 
round about the Diſh, or in the Intervals, with young ftreaked 
Bacon cut into Slices, let all be ſoak d with good , and 
.ſerv'd up hor to Table. | 


As for Milan Cabbages and others, after having ſcalded them, 


they may be chopr ſmall and fried, before they are put into a 


Pot, in the above-mentioned manner; except ſome of the In- 


ſides, whick are to be preſery'd for garniſhing.. See alſo what 


has been already deliver d upon this Subject in the firſt Article 


of Cabbage, under the Letter C. 
Root-potages. 


After having made good Broth, pour ir into a Por, and put 

in at the * 1 a fat Capon, bich b Parſnips 
and {mall Chibbols entire. Then, all being boil'd together, ler 

your Potage be laid a ſoaking,with the Capon on the top; gar- 

| cy with Parſnips and young Chibbols, and ſoaking it with 
good Veakgravy, before it is ſerv d up to Table. 8 

Potages may alſo be made of Quails, young Ring- doves, fat 

Pullets and others, with Roots, after the ſame manner. 


Potages, with Lentils, 


| | 
Having provided Partridges, Pigeons, Ducks, or other Fowls ; 
Jer them be larded with ſeveral Row of Bacon and ſpitted: 
When they are half. roafted, ler them be pur into a Por and 
- boil'd with good Broth, a Faggot of fine Herbs, and other ſea- 
ſoning Ingredients. Then raking ſome Lentils ready boil'd, 
pound them with Onions, Carrers and Parſly-roors, and ſtrain 
them thro the Hair-fieve, in order to make the Cullis. In the 
mean while, having caus d other Lentils to be ftew'd in a Pan, 
with a little Parfly, Chibbol and 388 chopt ſmall, pour in 
ſome of the Broth, in which your Fowls were boil'd, as alſo 


the Cullis, and let all be put into a Pot, till you have laid them 
ö Rs 
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a ſoaking and dreſs d your Potage. "Twill be requiſite ro pro- 
vide ſome young ſtreaked Bacon, Cervelas, or Sauſages for the 
Garniture; — if the Expences are not grudged, a Border 
may be made round about the Diſh, with Cocks-combs and 
Veal- ſweet-breads in a Ragoo; all well dreſs d and clear d 
from the Fat. The Porage may alſo be enrich'd with a Beef- 
cullis, Partridge-carcaſſes, Cruſts of Bread, and a piece of green 
Lemmon, all pounded in a Mortar, ſtrain d thro a Sieve, and 
well ſeaſon d. See the Lentil-cullis, in the laſt Article of Culli- 
ſes; under the Letter C. 

Another ſort of Lentil- potage is ſometimes made, and gar- 
niſ d with a farced Loaf in the middle, as well on Fleſh-days, 
as thoſe of Abſtinence: For the latter, it may be ſerv d up with 
Oil, and more eſpecially for the Entertainments with Roots, or 
on other Days of Lent, when a particular Plate, or Diſh may be 
made of them, dreſs'd in a Ragoo, with fine Herbe. 


Portage of young Ring-doves, in form of an Oil. 


After having neatly truſs d your Ring-doves, let them be 
ſcalded in Water, and put into a Por with good Gravy ; throw- 
ing in at the ſame time, a Bunch of Leeks cur into pieces, ano- 
ther of Celery, a third of Turneps, a fourth of other forts of 
Roots, a few Chibbols, and a Faggor of fine Herbs. All being 
well boil'd, you muſt lay your 6 a ſoaking wirh the ſame 
Broth ; ſetting the Ring-doves in order in it, and garniſhing the 
whole Diſh with your Roots: Let them alſo be ſoak d with 
good ſavoury Gravy, and ſerv'd up hot ro Table. The Gar- 
nirures ought only to take up the ſides of rhe Diſh, fo as the 
Soop may be left free: And the ſame thing may be done for 
Quails, and all other ſorts of Fowl. 

Ar another time, young Ring-doves may be dreſs d in Potage, 


with Cabbage, Muſhrooms, or otherwiſe at pleaſure. 
2 a la Reyne, with Partridges, Quails, or other ſorts 
0 k : , 


Fowl, | 


Ler freſh Partridges, after they have been ſcalded and well 
truſs d, be boil'd in good Broth, with a good Faggot of fine 
Herbs, ſome thin ſlices of Bacon and pieces of Lemmon; whilft 
a Cullis is making of the Breaſt of a roaſted far Pullet, or Ca- 
fon; mine d and pounded in a Mortar, with the Cram I 


— 
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Loaf ſoak d in Broth, and ſtrain d thro' the Hair-fieve. Let 
this Cullis be pur into a little Por, well cover'd ; and let your 
Potage, that ought to be made of Bread-cruſts, be laid a — 
ing with ſtrained Broth. Afrerwards ſet your Fowls in the 
ſame Portage, ſprinkle all with good Gravy, and before they 
are ſerved up, ſqueez the Juice of a Lemmon into the Cullis : 
A farced Loaf muſt alſo be pur in the middle of the Porage, 
with the Fowls round about; the Cullis muſt be pour d upon 
them; and a Border is to be made about the Diſh, with farced 
Cocks-combs, Sweet-breads of Veal larded and roaſted, other 
Slices of Veal-ſweet-breads in a Ragoo, and Artichoke-bortoms : 
Laſtly, the Breaſts of rhe Partridges, or other Fowls, muſt be 
cover'd with Slices of black Truffles, and all a org of in good 
order. As for the farced Loaf, it muſt be ſtuff'd with a good 
Haſh of a roafted Fowl, pieces of Truffles and Muſhrooms, and 
ſmall Aſparagus-tops, according to the Seaſon, 

A leſſer quantity of Potage, may be made of a ſingle Par: 
tridge, without a farced Loaf, obſerving all the reſt of the Cir- 


cumſtances, as much as Cor.venience, or the allotted Expences 


will admit of. | | 
A Porage of farced Partridges, may be alſo prepar'd ; which 
ought to arniſh'd with larded Fricandoes dreſs'd in a Ra- 
oo, alſo Veal-ſweer-breads, Mu Artichoke-bortome, 
88 and Truffles ; adding the Juice of a Lemmon, 
when brought to Table. 8 : 


© Another white Potage a la Reyne. 


This fort of Potage does not require any Fowl ; only the 
Breaſt of a Capon, and a piece of a Neck of Veal, ſome Al- 
monds, two or three Volks of hard Eggs, and the Crum of a 
Loaf. ſteepr in good Broth, All theſe Ingredients are to be 
pounded in a Morrar, and afterwards laid a ſoaking in a Sauce- 
pan, with good Gravy and Broth, till they have acquir'd an 
exquifite Reliſh : Then they muſt be ſtra in d thro a Sieve, and 

over the Potage, when it is ſufficiently ſoak d; which 
may alſo be marbled with well ſeaſon'd Gravy. 


Potages of farced Quails and young Partridges. 
Having caus d your Quails to be farced, with Capons - breaſts, 
Beef -· marrow, Pepper, Nutmeg, and the Volks * raw 

| | | | Eggs, 
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Eggs, let them be ſtew'd in good Broth, with a Bunch of 
Herbs, as in the preceding Portage. For the Cullis, ſtrain rhro' 


the Sieve, two Bottoms of boil'd Arrichokes, and fix Yolks of 


Eggs, with the fame Quail-broth, and ler rhem be gently 
ſtew d over the hot Embers. Then dreſs your Quails upon the 
ſoaked Cruſts, and garniſh them with ſmall Arrichoke-bortoms ; 
pouring in the Cullis, with Muſhroom- juice and Mutton-gravy, as 
they are ſerving up to Table. A Ragoo of Turkeys ma alſo 
be made, for chat purpoſe, or elſe the Quails may be ſtuff d with 
rk lane e RIO Partridges, that are farced, 
$for large Parts a es, that are 
afrer they — been Fail in Broth, a white Cullis may 
be prepar d for them, with Almonds and green Lemmon. They 
may be garniſh'd with Cocks-combs and Muſhrooms, adding 
ſome Marys gravy and Lemman-juice, when ready to be 
brought to Table. 


Potage, without Water. 


Take a good , iece of Beef, another of Mutton, part of a 
Filler of Veal 4 "= four Pigeons and two Partridges; 
all the Fowls being well truſs'd, and the Burchers-mear fut. 
ciently bearen. I Fw them into a Por that is well tinn d 
over, with Slices of Onions, Parſnips and Parſly-roots, and 
ſeaſon them with all ſorts of fine Herbs and a little Salr. In 
the mean whi having provided ſome Paſte and ſtrong Paper, 
ler the Edges of your Por be ſtopt up cloſe ; ſo as all the Steam 
may be kept in, and that the leaſt Air may not either be ler 
—— _ 2 let ou — — _ another of a 

ger ſize, the voi | being d with hor Water and ſtuff d 
wich Hay, to the pet the leſſer Pot may remain ſteady in 
its proper place, without moving on either fide : Thus the Wa- 
ter in the greater Pot muſt be kept continually boiling, and cloſe 
ſtopr uP, or the ſpace of five or fix Hours. When that time is 
expird, it muſt be uncover d, ſo as all the Gravy of the Meat 
may be pour'd off, and well clear'd from the Fat : Let the 
Fowls that were ſtew /d, be minc'd, in order to farce a Loaf, 
wich good Garnirures ; then let rhe Soop, as well as the Loaf, 
be oak d with the ſame Gravy ; and ler a Ragoo be made of 
all ſorrs of Garnitures, fried in Lard, to be pour d thereupon. 
pay, let the whole Meſs be neatly dreſs d, and garniſh d with 
tarced Cocks combs, Veal-{weer-breads, or ſomerhing elſe of 
the like nature, in order tg be ſerv d up to Table. Po- 
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Potage de Santé. 


Aſter having caus d ſome good Broth of Buttock-beef, 2 
Knuckle of Veal and Mutton, to be put into a Pot, with Ca- 
pons, fat Pullers, or other Fowls proper for the Potage de Sante, 
and having made the ſame Broth very ſa ; ler the Cruſts 
be ſoak d with ir, whilft ſome fine Herbs are boiling in another 
Por, ſuch as Purſlain, Chervil, &c. all cur very ſmall. 
Theſe Herbs may ſerve to garniſh your Portage and Fowls ; or 
they — be ſtrain d, ſo as nothing be put into the Diſh, but 
the Broth and good Gravy, when ſerved up to Table. 

Another ſort of Porage de Sante, is made quite clear, of a 
Chicken or Pullet, and a piece of a Fillet of Veal, without any 
Garnirure; only it may be brought to a colour, by paſſing the 

red-hot Fire-ſhovel over ir. 


Potage of farced Chickens. 

The Chickens muſt be farced with a Godi voe, between 
the Skin and the Fleſh ; the Breaſts ma de alſo taken away. 
N are well order d and ſcalded, they muſt be put into 
a P ich good Broth, and may be garniſh'd with Veal- ſweet- 
breads and Cacks-combs, as a Bel, or with Pulſe ; a Cullis 
and ſome Gravy being added, before they are fer on rhe Table. 

See hereafter, different ſorts of farced Chickens. 

Pliage of Barn-door-chickens. 


After they have been farced with a delicious Godivoe, ſoak d 
in Cream, let them be well boil'd in a Pot, and garniſh'd with 
fried Paſte or Pulſe ; ſqueezing in ſome Lemmon-juice, before 
they are brought to Table. | 


Potage of farced Chickens, with Onions. © 


Let a white Cullis be made of Capons-breafts, or of Veal, 
and rhree or four Volks of hard Eggs, all well ed in a 
Mortar, with ſome Bread-crum ſoak'd in good Broth : After 
this Mixture has been ſeaſon d, ler it have five or fix Seerhings in 
a Stew-pan. Then, having ſtrain d it thro the Hair-ſieve, ſqueez 
in the Juice of a Lemmon, and {| inkle all your Pota ge with it, 
when ready to be ſery d up to Table. The 


e 
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| The Potage of Pigeons with a white Cullis, garniſh'd with 
white Onions, or Cardoons, is: uſually prepar d after the ſame - 


_ Porage of farced Chickens, garniſh'd with Cheſnuts. 


Let your Chickens be boil'd in the ordi Por, and the 
Cheſnuts in a little Por a- part (after their ſe Skin has been 
— off) with ſavoury 3 but ſo as they be not broken. 
8 

* are to prin wich a is, as 
Sone ſoaking, and with Lemmon - juice, as they are ſerying 
up to Table. 5 


| Another Potage of farced Chickens. 


A Potage of Chickens is alſo ſometimes made, with a greeh 
Cullis, 4 and a Border of young ſtreaked Bacon. 


A e of Chickens and other ſorts of Fowl, with Cucum- 
4. N 


Let your Chickens, Pullets, or Capons, be boil d, in well-ſea- 
ſon d Broth, according to the uſual manner. As for the Cu- 
cumbers; after having taken our the Seeds and ſcalded them in 
Water, let chem be ſtuff d with a good Farce, and ftew'd in 
Broth , with Salt and a Bunch of Herbs: In the mean while, 
let ſome Volks of poach d Eggs be ſtrain d thro” the Hair-fieve, | 
with Beef-juice and good Broth, and let them be boild and 
ſoak'd a-parr. Then dreſs Porage with the Cruſts, the 
Chickens in the middle, the Cucumbers for Garnitures, 
and rhe Cullis N upon all, with Lemmon juice. The ſame 
thing ought to be obſery'd in dreſſing Turkey-powrs, and other 
Fonts of the like nature. * 


Other Pota 1 prepar d with Cucumbers, without 
being, only frying chem in Lard, and dreſſing them, as be- 
ore. * | 3 


Potage, with Cruſts farced with Partridge-breaſts. 
As ſoon as the Partridges are roafted, rake their Breaſts and 


ea; chem into {mall pieces, in form of a Die, and ſome Arti- 
OY 0 IN EN choke- 


* 
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choke-bottoms in like manner: Let theſe be ſtew d 
and made very favoury, in order to farce your Cruſts; and ler 
a Cullis be made of a piece of Beef roaſted brown, which you 
muſt in a Mortar, with the Parrridge-carcaſſes, and let 
all boil in a Sauce-pan ; ſeaſoning them as much as is requiſite. 
Afterwards they are to be ſtrain d thro the Sieve, with good 
Gravy and EP Lee, and the Cruſts are to be ſoak d 
with them. let a ſmall Mutton-haſſi be made, which is 

to be ſtrew d on rhe top, whilſt a Border of Cruſts is ſer round 
about the Diſh. Ok | 

Another Potage is ſomerimes made of Cruſts farced with Len- 
rils, with a Cullis of the ſame; as for Pigeons, and other ſorts 
of Fowl, before- mention d in the fifth Article, and tis an eaſie 
thing to order others, conformably to the Model of the former, 
agen, For the Variety of Mears thar are to be dreſs'd ; or 
elſe rhe Loaf may be ſtuff d with a good Ragoo. - 


Another Potage, with Crufts farced with Gammon. 


 TheCraftsare to be farced with Gammon, Veal-ſweet-breads, 

Capons- breaſts, Mouſſerons and Artichoke-botroms, all cut into 
* little ſquare pieces, and ftew'd in a Ragoo with a Veal-cullis: 
Let. theſe Cruſts be enclos d in others, and neatly ried up, that 
they may not be broken, as they are ſoaking. Wien they ar 
ready, let them be dreſs d in the and garniſn d in a Di 
ſprinkling them with the Juice of a b 


Potage of Profitrolle. | 


Having provided a little round Loaf, of the ſame fort as thoſe 
for Soop, with Cruſts; ler ir be farc d, and ſoak d with Veal- 
gravy and good Broth : Let it alſo be dreſs'd upon the other 
. ſoaked Cruſts, with a little of a Partridge or Capon-haſh. Then 
having prepar'd a Cullis, with the Mears of which the Gravy 
was made, and having ſtrain d it, ler it be pour d upon the 
Potage. When yo would have ir ſerv'd'up, a fine Artichoke- 
bottom may be laid upon the Loaf, with ſome Muſhrooms on 
rhe inſide, and it may be garniſh'd with Fricandoe's, or Veal- 
ſweer-breads. _ IL | 5 ö 


* 
« 
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A Portage of Profitrolle, . with Poupiets. 


| Ler the Poupers, the manner of which you'll find in 
— — — and ler a Cub 
e of a pins of roafted Veal pounded in a Mortar, 
— ſeaſon d and firain'd thro the Hair-fieve, for the ſoaking 
of your Poupiets, Then a Ragoo is to be made of Veal-ſweer- 
breads, Cocks-combs, „ Morilles, Mauſſtrons, common 
Muſhrooms and Artichoke-bottoms, all drefs'd with white Sauce, 
and well ſeaſon d; with which the Potage is to be — 
the Proficrolle-loaf being laid, in the middle, and the Trice of a 
Lemmon ſqueez'd in, as it is ſerving up ro Table. 


Another Potage of Profitrolle. 


This Potage is to be fer out with fix ſmall Loaves and one 


ES chat is to fay, three farced with Gam- 
n the la rge one, with a Haſh 
Gammon and C 3 a5 alſo, —— Traffies, 
—.— 'and Artichoke-bortoms 
into pieces in . The whale Meſs iv to be gar- 
niſh'd with larded Frioandoes, or Scorch Collops fried brown, 
a Border of Cocks-combs, and ns Rageo of Mbaſorens or com- 
mon Muſhrooms, with Arrichoke-botroms and Aſpara 
all dreſs d with white Sauce; ſ — 
mon, punt wana pre 


See afterwards the Porages of Proficrolles for Fiſh-days. 
Potage of 4 Capon, or of a Fat Pullet, with Rice, 


Let the Rice be boil'd in Broth, and then ſerve to gar- 
niſh your Capon or fat Puller ; upon the ſoaked Cruſts. Af- 
terwards you muſt __ ſome raſped Parmeſan and grated 
Cinnamon on rhe it a colour, with the red-hor 
Fire · novel. The The Sidr of the —— with Bread: 
cruits made very brown with Lard, in order to be ferv'd up 
with Murron-gravy and Lemmon-juice. 

The _ of Vermicelli is — after the ſame mannes. 


Porage 


— 


* 
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Potage of Teals and other Fowls, with Muſhrooms. 


Lard your Teals with middle-fiz'd Slips of Bacon, and after 
having fried them in Lard, let them be ftew'd in good Broth, ac- 
cording to the uſual manner, with Salt, and a Bunch of Herbs: 

In the mean time, ler ſome Muſhrooms and Flower be toſs d u 

in the ſame Lard, and put to the Teals, when they are half. 
ſtew id. Laſtly, let them be neatly dreſs d, and ſerv d up in Sli- 
ces, with Mutton-gravy and Lemmon-juice. 

The Muſhroom-potages have been already explain d in the 
fourth Article of Muſhrooms, | 


Potage, with Truffles. 


The Truffles muſt be boil'd in good Broth and Gravy in a little 
Por, with a Faggot of Herbs and a thickening Liquor, that is 
well enrich'd. hen rhe Porage is ſufficiently ſoak'd, and the 
Truffles dreſs d, they muſt be laid in order therein, adding ſome 
Lemmon: juice, when the Diſh is ſerv'd up to Table: A Profi- 
trolle loaf may alſo be ſer in the middle. 

For the Potages of young Pheaſants, Quails and other ſorts of 
Fowl, which you would have dreſs d with Truffles, let them be 
put into a Pot in the uſual manner, and well ſeaſon d. But your 
Truffles muſt be cut into little pieces and not into Slices, and af- 
ter pag, es them in a little Lard, they muſt be ſtewed, as 

before. To make the Potage brown, let a good Cullis of Beef 
or Mutton be pour'd in, and ſome Lemmon; juice, before the 

Diſn is brought to Table. 


Potage, with Truffles and Mouſſerons. 


- Ler a Cullis of Veal or Ca $ be well ſeaſon d, and 
let a Loaf farced with every t 1 be ſet 
in the middle of the Potage. Then dreſs your Tryffles and Mou/- 
ſerons in a good Ragoo, and garniſh the Potage with them; 
| 2 g in the Juice of a Lemmon, when ready to be ſet on the 
able. Fa, 


} 
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Potages of farced Pigeons, with a brown Cullis. 

Let Onions be fried brown to make the Border; whilſt a 
Cullis is ring with a piece of Beef roaſted very brown 
and pounded in the Mortar with Cruſts of Bread: Then let all 
be ſtew'd in a Sauce-pan and well ſeaſon d, and afterwards 
ſtrain d thro a Hair- ſieve, with the Juice of a Lemmon, to ſoak 
the Potage, when ready to be ſeryd up. It ought allo to be 
—— with Muſhrooms, Arrichoke-borroms, a. other ſorrs of 


- 


Potage of Pigeons, with Radiſhes. 


Having larded your Pigeons, with thick Slips of Bacon, and 
having fried them till they come to a fine brown colour, let them 
be gently ſtew'd in Broch, with a Bunch of Herbs: Let 
a thickening * alſo prepar d with ſine Herbs and pour d 
upon them. the Cruſts are ſoak d in good Broth, garniſh 
your Potage with the Radiſhes that are very white and neatly 
dreſs d; one part of them being cur into little ſquare pieces, and 
the other remaining entire. 

A Potage of faſced Pigeons, likewiſe fried brown, may be 
made after the ſame manner; ſo as a thickening Liquor may be 
added as they are ſtewing, and the Diſh garniſh'd in the ſame 
manner, with Radiſhes. 


Porage of Pigeons, with a white Calls. 


This Potage may be garniſh'd with 2 and the Limbs 
of Barn-door-chickens marinated and fried. A white Cullis is 
to be pour d upon the Pig and a Loaf ſet in the middle; or 
elſe a Border may be made of Aſparagus, with a Profitrolle-loaf, 
r upon it, when ſerved up to 
e. | 
See the white Potage of Pigeons with Onions, before deſcribed” . 
in the fourteenth Article. | es. 7 


Parmeſan-potage. | 


This Potage may | be- garniſh'd with little Proferll-loaves 
very neatly chipt, which are to be ſoak d in melted Lard, 
| * P _ after» 
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afrerwards ſtrew d with raſped Parmeſan, to be brought 0a 
colour in the Oven. When the Portage is laid a ſoaking in a 
Diſh, a Lay muſt be made of Parmeſan, another of ſome good 
Mear-haſh, and a third of Cinnamon : This is to be done twice, 
and all may be colour'd by means of the red-hot Fire-ſhovel. 
Then ler your * be garniſh'd on the Sides, with Cruſts of 

Bread made very brown, the Middle with your Loaves, and 
the Intervals with Veal-ſweet-breads, larded Fricandoes, Truffles 
and Cocks-combs ; ſqueezing in the Juice of a Lemmon, when 
ſery'd upto Table. 

For another Parmeſan- potage, let the Fleſh of a Chicken be 
minc'd very ſmall, which muſt be ſtrew'd upon the Cruſts, and 
afterwards ſome raſped Parmeſan on the top. A Loaf may be 
laid in the middle, and the whole Meſs may be ſer out with Ar- 
tichoke- bottoms, and other uſual Garnitures; or elfe it may be 
left without garniſhing, only giving it a fine colour with the red- 
hot Fire-ſhovel. 

For a Caſſerole, with Parmeſan, ſee the ſecond Article of 
Caſſerole, under the Letter C. | 


Potage of Onails, with a Blanc-manger. 


Having ſtew'd your Quails in good Broth, with Salt and a 
Bunch of Herbs, pound ſome Almonds, which are to be ftrain'd 
thro a Sieve into the ſame Broth, and let them boil, with a 
lirrle Cinnamon and Sugar: Then cover the Bottom of your 
Diſh of Portage, with Macaroons, Biskets and March-panes, and 
when the Quails are dreſs'd, pour the white Broth upon them; 

iſhing all with Slices of Lemmon, as alſo wich the Juice and 
ernels of Pomegranare, when ready to be ſerv d up to Table, 
The other Potages of Quails ſhall be hereafter explain d, 
either in particular in the Article of Quails, under the Letter Q. 
or elſewhere, with reſpect to other Fowls. _ + & 
Potage of Partridges, with brown Broth. 

Lard Partridges with middle-fiz'd Slips of Bacon, 
them in Land with a little Flower, and —— put all — 
a Pot, with good Broth, a Faggot of Herbs, and as much Salt 
as is needful. In the mean while, the Cullis is to be made of a 

iece of roaſted Beef, ſtew d in the ſame Partridge-broth, and 
pt hot: Then ler ſome boil'd *Artichoke-bortoms be cur into 
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ieces and thrown into the Cullis, with Slices of Lemmon and 
— ſtew'd, and put into a Ragoo. When the Potage 
is ſufficiently ſoak d, dreſs your Partridges and Garnitures, pour 
the Cullis upon them, with ſome Slices and Juice of Lemmon, 
as they are ſerving up to Table. { 
A Porage may alſo be made with Cray-fiſh, obſerving the 
Directions given for the making of that ſorr of Porage on Fiſh- 
days, in the ſecond Article of Cray-fiſh. It may be garniſh'd 
with Veal-ſweer-breads, Capons-livers, Fricandoes, Partridge- 
Pains, and other Things that are at hand. 
See above, the Partridge-porages that are made with Cab- 
bage, Lentils, and other forts of Pulſe. 


Pota : of A Breaft of Veal and Capon with a in the 
ad Wee 


The Loaf muſt be farc d with the Breaſts of Capons and 
Partridges and ſome Mutton minc d together, as alſo Artichoke- 
botroms and Veal-ſweer-breads cut into little ſquare: pieces, 

ies, Cocks-combs and Muſhrooms in a Ragoo, and: a Veal- 

is, This Loaf oughr to be open on the Top, fo as the Ra- 
may be ſeen, and marbled with Veal-gravy and Lemmon- 

ice; After having dreſs d rhe Porage, it muſt be garniſh'd 
round" about the Veal-ſweer-breads and s-combs, all ftew'd 
_ 1 Sauce, adding ſome Lemmon: juice when ſerv d up 
10 | | 


Potage of young Turkeys, with Succory. 


Take young Turkeys, large fat Pullets, Chickens and other 
Fowls, and boil — a Pot after the uſual manner; with 
Broth; Salt and a Bunch of Herbs: Let your Succory be ſcald- 
— — 1 = boil'd with the reſt: = — the Pota 5 
id and laid a ſoaking, garniſhing it with Succory, er- 
ving it up, with natural roth, Murton-gravy and Muſhrooms, 


1 Potage of fat Pullers. 


Let a large fat Pullet be cut into pieces, and marinated in 
Lemmon-juice or Verjuiee, with the other ſeaſoning Ingre- 
dients: Then ler a Paſte be made with Verjuice to fry them in, 
tu chey come to a fine colour, 8 — 
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round about another far Pullet, that has been well boi'd in good 
Broth: In the mean while, prepare a Cullis with the Bones of 
the marinated Pullet, C of Bread and good Broth, and 
ſprinkle your Potage with it, as it lies a ſoaking, as alſo with 
. Juice of a Lemmon, before it is brought to Table. 


This: Potdge-is a kind of Oil drefs'd in a 6; after 
- 2 2 — 


having made a Partition in it, in form Paſte 
baked in the Oren. In one of the Squares, a Bl is to be put; 
in the ſecond a Potage, of young Chickens; in the third, a Po- 
tage 4 la Reyne, With a Profitrolle-loaf ; and in the fourth, a Po- 
tage of farced Partridges; all in their peculiar Broths, and with 
different Garnitures, as rich as they poflibly can be. 


 Porage of farced green Geeſe, 


Let a Farce be made with the Livers and Hearts of Geeſe, 
fine Herbs, and an Omelet of four Eggs, which are to be 
2 1 in a Mortar, and well ſeaſon d, in order to 
ff your Geeſe between the Skin and the Fleſh, Then boil 
them in good Broth, and re ſome green Peaſe-ſoop to be 
pour d upon the Forge. or want of new Peaſe, old ones may 
taken, to make the green Cullis; and the whole Meſs may 

be garniſh'd with farced Lerrice. Hefe 


M hite Potage. bl 


- 'Fhe Potage d /a Reyne, deſcribed in the ſeyenth Article, may 
be ſo call d. as well as theſe that follow. _ en 
Hlaving caus d the Breafts of Chickens or Capons to be minc d 
finall, ſtrew them upon your ſoaked Potage; marbling it 
very brown Veal-gravy, and ſqueezing in — Lemmon- 
juice, when ſerv'd up to Table. ING an 
Otherwiſe pound the Fleſh of a Puller or ſome Capons-breaſts 
in a Mortar, with a piece of white Bread-crum, ftrain all 
thro' the Hair-fieve, and when the Cruſts are ſoak d, pour this 
Cullis upon them, without any Garnirure, 


Per 
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Potage of boned Capons, with Oiſters, 


After having taken out the Bones of your 8 reſerving 
the Skins entire, ſtuff the Skins with the ſame Fleſh, Beet-ſew- 
et or Marrow, pounded Lard, fine Herbs, Pepper, Salt, Nut- 
meg and Volks of Eggs, and let them boil in good Broth + Af. 
rerwards fry Oifters, Muſhrooms and Flower in a Pan, and pur 
all to the Capons, when they are alm6ſt ready: Let them be 
dreſs d and orderly ſery'd up, with Lemmon-juice and Muſt- 

For the other Porages that are made of Fiſh onFlefh-days,fee 
here after that of Soles. | 5 


PoTaGESFORFiSH=DAYS. 
Potage de Sante, 


Ler 3 Lettice, Sorrel, Beets and other good Herbs, be 
cur and ftew'd a little with Butter in an earthen Por, to take 
away their Crudity: Then put ſome boiling Water to chem, 
with Salt, a Bunch of ſine Herbs, and a Loaf, or Cruſt which 
is to be ſet in the middle of the Potage. The Herbs may be 
ſtrain d, if you ſhall chink fit; or they may be ſervd up to 
Table and garniſh'd, with young Lettice, Muſhroom - juice, and a 


Spoonful of Peaſe - ſoop. 


The Potage without Butter, and the Julian, come ſo near o 
= that it would be needleſs ro give a particular Deſcription 
of rhem, | 


Potage of Mouſſerons and Morilles, with Cream. 


The Mouſſerons and Morilles muſt be ſtew'd, or fried in good 
utter with fine Herbs, after the ſame manner as in Oil, for 
other ſorts of Porages. When the Cruſts are ſufficiently ſoak'd, 
the Cream muſt be pur with the Mouſſerons into rhe Stew-pan in 
which they are drefs'd, with a Faggor of Herbs, and all muſt 
be well thicken d. Ar the ſame time, the Potage is to be dreſs d, 
with a Preferolle. loaf in the middle, and Lemmon: juice, before 
it is ſerved up. The fide of the Diſh may be ſer out with M 
ſerons fried in Fritters, or ſome other convenient Garnitures. 
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Potage of Onions, with a white Cullis. 


This Potage may be dreſs d, if you pleaſe, with a Loaf in 
the middle ; whilſt a Cullis is preparing, with white Almond 
Parſly- roots and Bread-crum d in Peaſe-ſoop, all ftrain' 
thro' a Hair-ſive. The ſame Cullis is proper nor only for the 
Onions; bur alſo for Cardoons, Goars-bread, Skirrers, (9c. 

Another Potage may be made of Onions, cur into ſquare 
pieces, and fried brown; to be garniſh'd with other Onions cut 
into A and fried as Fritters, or elſe whole: As alſo 
a Potage of Onions, with ſweet Baſil. | 


Potage, with Hops. 


The Hops are to be well ſcalded, tied up in Bunches, and 
ſtew d in good Peaſe-ſoop, or in ſome other ſort of Broth pro- 
for Fiſh-days: Then rhe Potage may be garniſh'd, with a 

in the middle, | 


Potage of Purſlain. 


The Purſlain, if it be ſmall, muſt be laid at irs whole length 
into a little Por, and boil'd in Broth, or Peaſe-ſoop, with an 
Onion ſtuck with Cloves, a Carrer, a few Parſnips, and a thick- 
ening Liquor: When it is ready and the Cruſts are well ſoak- 
ed, the Potage may be garniſh'd in the uſual manner. 


Potage, with young Sprouts, 

Let ſome Sprouts be well pickt and thrown into fair Water: 
Then after they have been ſcalded, let them be put into a Por, 
pouring ina ſmall Cullis, as for the Purſlain; and let them be gar- 
. niſh'd with other Sprouts. | 

Potage of Radiſhes. 
After they have been well ſcrap'd, leave a ſmall Bunch of the 


©. Greens at the end: Then let chem be ſcalded and boil'd in 


Broth, with ſome thickening Liquor. This Potage muſt 
becbegd after the ſame manner as that of Purſlain. | 
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Potage, with Cucumbers. 


Let your Cucumbers be ſcalded, and ftew'd in Peaſe-ſoop, 
with an Onion ſtuck with Cloves, and ſome Riots —_ 
ſmall : Then a thickening Liquor muſt be made, as for other 
—1.— on Fleſh-days, and the Diſh ſer our with Cucumbers 
and may alſo be farced with Herbs, or Fiſh, and 


Th 
— with paragus- tops, according to the Seaſon. - 
Aßparagus- potage. | 


For want of Peaſe, — — Aſparagus may be ſtrain d rhrg' 

the Hair-fieve, with Herb-brorh, to make > green Cullis ; 
whilſt other Aſparagus are fried in Butter, with fine Herbs, and 
afrerwards laid a ſoaking, ſeaſon'd with Salr and Nurmeg. The 
Portage muſt be cover'd, with the Cullis pour d into it, and you 
may add ſome natural Cream, or Yolks of Eggs, it the time 
will allow it. ; 


Potage, of farced Lettice. 


Obſerve the preceding Directions for farced Lettice, laid 
down in that Article, under the Letter L; except, that they ought 
now to be ſtuff d with a good Fiſh-farce, ſuch as is before de- 
ſcribed in the Article of Farces; and, if the Entertainment be 

rovided for Days of greater Abſtinence, or if Fiſh be wanting, 
et them be ſtuff d with a good Farce of fine Herbs, ſeaſon d 
with Pepper, Salt, Nutme — Volks of Eggs, or Cream. For the 
reſt, — muſt be boil's in ſtrained Peaſe- ſoop, or Herb-broth, 
and dreſs d upon the Cruſts, ſoak d, wich the ſame Broth; adding 
a white Cullis and Muſhroom- juice, when ready to be ſerv 
up. The whole Meſs may be ſet out with fried Bread, or ſome 
other convenient Garniture, 


Marbled Potage. 


This is a Potage of Almond - milk, to which are added, Volks 
of Eggs, Sugar, Cinnamon and a little Salt. Ir muſt be dreſs d 
_ read, or Biskets, and marbled with the Juice, or Jelly 
of Currans, Beet- juice boil'd with Sugar and Orange-flowers. 
The Diſh is to be garnifh'd with Pomegranate-kernels and ſiall | 
Sugar-plums, 4 Pe- 
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Potage, with Fennel, 


Let Fennel be chopt very ſmall, and pur into a little Pot; 
ono for the reſt, rhe ſame Directions as for the following 
otage. 


Potage, with Spinage. 


Take only the Heart or ſoundeſt pou of the Spinage, which 
muſt be chopr ſmall and ftew'd in a little Pot Gone 
Carrer, an Onion ſtuck with Cloves, and the other ſeaſoning 
Ingredients. As the Cruſts are ſoaking, ſcrape in ſome Parme- 
fan, and dreſs your Potage; garniſhing it with ſticks of Cinna- 
mon, round abour, and one in the middle; or elſe with Onions, 
or fried Bread, | | 


Potage of Vine-buds. 
Cur off the largeſt Leaves of your Buds, and rake care thar 


none of the Wood be left: Then having ſcalded em in boil- 


ing Water and tied them up in Bunches, let them be ſtew'd 
in a little Pot, with a Carret, a Parſnip, Parſiy- roots, an Oni- 
on ſtuck with Cloves, a few Turneps cut into quarters, and 
a Clove of — 2 to theſe as oy are drefling, a little 

ickening Liquor garniſh your Potage, with other Buds 
and a Loaf in the middle. s 2 


Green Peaſe- potage. 


See the Peaſe-potage for Fleſh-days, and obſerve the ſame 
Method; except, that your Peaſe muſt now be dreſs d with 
ſweet Butter, and ſerv d up in good Broth. For fimple Peaſe- 

ſoop, the Diſh may be ſer out with Cucumbers, Artichoke-bot- 
roms, Aſparagus-rops, and other things of rhe like narure. 


, Cabbage-potage. 


See likewiſe the Cabbage-porage for Fleſh-days, in the third 
Article, where the manner of preparing it is fully explain d; 
retrenching the Lard, and making uſe only of Butter and Broth 
that is proper for Fiſh-days, or ſtrained Peaſe-ſoop, This Po- 
4 ie 
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rage muſt be garniſh'd with the infide of ſome Cabbage, Arti- 
choke-borroms and fried Bread, EP | 


Potage of Citrulls, with Milk, 


Cur your Citrulls into ſmall ſquare pieces ; and fry them 
in natural Butter, with Salt, Parſly, Chervil and fine Herbs. 
Then let them be put into an Earthen Pot, with boiling Milk, 
and dreſs them upon the ſoak d Cruſts. Garniſh the Diſh with 
wich fried Bread, and ftrew it with white Pepper, as it is ſer- 
ving up to Table. 


Melon- potage. 


Let the Melons be cut as the Citruls, and fried likewiſe with 
Butter: Then let them be ſtewed, ſeaſon d with Pepper, Salt 
and a Bungh of Herbs, and ſtra ind thro the Hair- ſieve, with 
the ſame Broth; with which the Cruſts are alſo to be ſoak d. 
Afterwards having dreſs d the Potage, ſerve it up, garniſh'd 
with fried Melons and Pomegranate-kernels. 


Potage, with Muſcadine-grapes. 


Ler good Almond-milk be rd, according to the Me- 
thod laid down in the ſ- Article of Almonds, under the 
Letter A. and when you have a mind to dreſs your Soop, ler 
ſome 88 be put into it, after they have been 
ſtoned. Inſtead of Cruſts, or other pom of Bread, ler the Po- 
tage be dreſs d with Macaroons, or Biskets, and garniſh'd with 
Muſcadine-grapes, preſerv'd with Sugar; marbling it with the 
= of a Lemmon and that of Currans, when ſervd up to 

able. 


Potage of Artichoke-cardoons. 


The Cardoons muſt be cut very ſhort, ſcalded and boil'd in 
Water, with Butter, Salt, and a Cruſt of Bread: Then they 
are to be put into melred Butter ; whilſt the Potage is ſoakin 
with Herb-broth : Let the Cruſt of a ſmall Loaf be lai 
entire in the middle; let the Cardoons be dreſs d in form of a 
Dome or Coronet, upon the Bread; and ler ſome ſcraped Par- 
meſan be added, You may alſo prepare a white Cullis, Eee 
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the whole Meſs again with ſcrap'd Cheeſe, and garniſhing it 
with Capers and Lemmon-ſlices. 


Potage of white Cabbage and young Chibbols, with Mill. 


After the Cabbage has been ſcalded in Water, let it be 
and fried in natural Butter: Then let it be put into hot Mi 
ſeaſon d with Pepper, Salt and a Faggot of fine Herbs, and 
dreſs d upon Slices of Bread. | i 
The ſame thing is to be done with young Chibbols cut very 


Potage of Artichoke-bottoms. 


Cur your Bottoms into halves, and fry them in burnt Butter, 
with Flower, or in natural Butter; reſerving one entire, for the 
middle of the Porage : Then put them into an eartheꝑ Pot, with 
clear Peaſe-ſoop, Salt and fine Herbs, and when they are ready, 
dreſs them upon the ſoaked Cruſts; in order to be ſerv'd up, 
with Capers and Muſhroom-juice. 

_ Theſe Potages are more than ſufficient, as to what relates to 
Herbs and Pulſe ; either for Good Friday, or for the other 
Fiſh-days throughout the whole Year : Let us now proceed to 
the Fiſh-potages, of which we have not as yer given a particu- 
lar Account, 


FisHn-poOTAGEsS 
Sturgeon-potage. 

When the Sturgeon is well cleans d, let it be ftew'd for a 
while in Water, with Butter, Salt and a Bunch of fine Herbs: 
AF ſoon as it is half done, take away this Liquor or Broth, and 
pur the Fiſh again into a Stew-pan, or earthen Pan, with white 

ine, Pepper, Salr, beaten Cloves, Verjuice, Onions, and a 
Bay-leaf or two, with which you muſt make an end of boiling 
it: In the mean while, fry ſome Muſhrooms and Flower in But- 
ter, whichare Regen into the firſt Broth for your Potage, with 
a Spoonful of P 9 Then let the Cruſts of Bread be 
ſoak d with ir, in a round or Oval Diſh, and che Sturgeon dreſs'd 
therein, after having been well drain d. You may garniſh 
the whole Meſs, with Oiſters, Muſhrooms and Capers; adding 
ſome Juice and Slices of Lemmon, when ready to be ſerv'd up 
co Wre 
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Turbot-potage. 
Let the Turbot be ſcal'd, wrapt up in a Linnen-cloth and 


boil'd in one half white Wine and the other Water, with Ver- 


juice, Pepper, Salt, Nutmeg, Cloves and Bay-leaves : Then 
ler the Cots be ſoak d in — Fiſh-broth, — the Tur- 
bor is drain d, let ir be d and garniſh d, with Muſhrooms, 
upon the Body of the Fiſh ; but the ſides of the Diſh muſt be ſer 
our, with farced Muſhrooms, Roes, Oiſters, Capers and Slices 
of with Juice of the ſame. 


Potage of freſh Salmon. 


The Salmon muſt be ſcal'd, cur into pieces, and parboil'd as 
rhe Sturgeon, to get the Broth : Afterwards ir muſt be ſeaſon d 
with Salt, fine Herbs chopt ſmall, and ſtrained Peaſe - ſoop; and 
whilſt the Cruſts are ſoaking, your Salmon when well ſeaſon d, 
muſt be boil'd outright over a gentle Fire. When tis requiſite 
to ſerve it up, let ir be dreſs d, and garniſh'd with farced Muſh- 
rooms, Carp-roes, ſtew'd Muſhrooms, Capers, the Juice and Sli- | 
ces of Lemmon an Muſhroom-juice. | 


Sole-potage for Fiſh-days, 


To 2 a Potage of Soles, having provided ſome of the 
beſt ſort, that are very ler them be ſcrap'd and well waſt'd : 
If they are ſmall, take two of them to be farced, but if large, 
only one, to be ſer in the middle of your Portage. The Sole 
thar you would have farced, muſt be neatly raken by the Head, 
and (queez'd on the top, to get our the Bone entire. Then ta- 
king a little of this Fleſh and of that of a Carp, to make a Farce 
of it, with Chibbol, Parſly and Bread-crum, ſer it together a- 

ain in the ſame manner as when it was whole. Ir muſt be 
arc'd all at once, and other Soles muſt be fried, in order to 
get the Filets for the — — ns the Potage. In the mean 
while, a good Ragoo ought to be made, in the ſame manner 
as for the Cray-fiſh-porage, and alſo a Cullis of the like nature. 
After wards let the Portage be laid a ſoaking with Fiſh-broth, 
whilſt the farced Sole is frying, which muſt be laid in the Po. 
tage, when it is ſufficiently ſoak'd, and ready to be ſerv'd up. 
Laſtly, let the Hlets of che other fried Soles be garniſh'd with 
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Carp-roes and Artichoke-botroms ; let the Ragoo be pour d 
round about, and let the Sole remain uncover d, fo as it may ap- 
r of a fine colour, when the whole Meſs is brought hot to 
able. | | 
If it be not the time of Lent, an Omelet may be made to be 
mingled with the Farce, and inſtead of frying the Soles, they 
may alſo be pur into a Baking-pan rubb'd with Butter: They 
muſt be breaded to give them a colour, and bak d in an Oven 
moderarely heated. p 
A Portage may likewiſe be made only of Sole-Filets, with a 
Loaf in rhe middle, garnifh'd with Onions fried brown ; alſo a 
Potage of Sole- Filets, with ſweet Baſil, 


* Potage of Soles on Fleſh-days. 


The Broth and Gravy are the ſame as for other Potages that 
are proper for Fleſh-days. For the reſt, having provided Soles, 
take the raw Filets of ſome of them, and ſtuff chem neatly with 
larded Veal- ſweet- breads, which may ſerve for the Garniture 

of your Potage: For the farced Sole in the middle of the Potage; 
let it be ſcrap d, and a Hole made in the Head, to get out 
Bone, ſo as Skin may remain altogether entire: Take ſome 
of the Fleſh of the ſame Sole, with a little parboil'd Bacon, a 
few pieces of Veal-ſweer-breads, Truffles and Muſhrooms, all 
well minc'd, and to make the Farce more delicious, 'rwould be 
requiſite to put into it ſome Bread-crum ſoak d in a little Milk; 
binding it with two Volks of Eggs, and adding a little Par- 
ly and Chibbol. Then the Sole muſt be ſtuff d with this Farce, 
and when ready to be ſerv'd up, it muſt be flower d and fried 
in Lard, till it come to a ſine colour. With the reſt of the Farce, 
ſome ſmall Andouillets are to be made and fried, flowering and 
breading them, after they have been dipt in beaten Eggs, to 
the end that the Bread may ſtick to them, As for the Hlet:; 
when they are larded with the Veal-ſweer-breads, they muſt be 
flower d a little, and fried in the ſame Lard. The Potage be- 
ing well ſoak d, ler it be garniſh'd with theſe Filets, as alſo with 
eal-fweer-breads and Andouillets ; let the Sole be ſer in the 
middle of the Portage, with a Ragoo of Lamb-ſweet-breads and 
Truffles, according to the Seaſon; ler all be well garniſh'd ; let 
che Potage-loaf be ſoak d in good Gravy ; and let the whole 
Meſs be ſerv d up hot to Table. 

At another time, the Sole in the middle may be larded, and 
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to that e, after it has been ſcrap d, waſh'd and well wip d, 
the red-hot Fire- ſhovel muſt be lightly paſs d over the Back, to 
the end that the Larding- pin may have a freer Paſſage: Then 
it may be fried as the other Sole; it may alſo be put into a Ba- 
king pan with Bacon underneath, and be brought to a colour 
upon the Spit, or in the Oven. 
For Side - d iſtes, they may be made of Soles, with the above- 
mention d Ragoo; garniſting them with Filets, Andouillers and 
other Things, all brought hot to Table. 


Portage of Tortoiſes on Fiſl- days. 


Having cut off the Heads and Legs of your Tortoiſes, the 
Day before, ſteep them in Water, to take away the Blood, and 
then let rhem be well boil d in a little Pot of a proportionable 
fize, in Water, with a little Salt and Parſly, Butter, a 
Chibbol ftuck with Cloves, and a few fine Herbs. If you would 
have the Broth of a more exquiſite reliſh, add the Bones of 
Carps or other Fiſh, the Fleſh of which was taken ro make 
Farces. Then rake out the Tortoiſes, and ftrain the Broth, 
which will ſerve both for the Potage and for the Ragoo : The 
Shell on the top of the Tortoiſes muſt be taken away, as alſo the 
Skin, * Fleſh, which muſt not be too much boil'd : 
Bur you muſt be ſure to clear it from the Gall, and keep the Shell 
to make a thin Paſte or Batter for the frying of it, as if it were 
marinated Meat in Paſte ; this will ſerve to be put in the mid- 
die f the Potage. Having likewiſe taken ſome of the Fleſh of 
the Tortoiſe, ſtew it in a Sauce-pan with a little Butter, Chibbol 
and Parſly, and moiſten the Ragoo with the ſame Broth, Af- 
terwards turn in the Roes, s, Muſhrooms and other Gar- 
nitures, if you have any, with a little Cullis of Cray-fiſh, or 
ſome other ſort of Fiſh, and ler your Cruſts be well ſoak d: Let 
ſome fried Fiſh-Fi/ers be alſo ready ac hand, as being very pro- 
per to garniſh the Porage : Moreover, it will be requiſite to 
provide a ſmall white Cullis of Pikes-fleſh, ro ſprinkle the Po- 
rage, that it may be marbled with the Ragoo ; and alſo, ſome 
Cray-fiſh Cullis. Ar lat, you may dreſs your Potage with the 
Ragoo pourid on the top, the Filets round about marbled with 
both the Culliſes, and the Shell that was fried, in the middle. 


-- 
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Potage of Tortoiſes, on Fleſh-days. 1265 


For this Potage, the Tortoiſes muſt be order d as before, to 
get their Fleſh, which is to be fried in Lard with fine Herbs; 
whilſt a Cullis is preparing, with a piece of Veal roaſted very 
brown, which is to be pounded in a Mortar, with the Breaſt of 


a Capon or Puller, five or fix Almonds, and a piece of Bread- 


crum ſoak d in good Broth: Let all be boil'd in a Stew- pan well 
ſeaſon d, and afterwards ſtrain d thro the Hair-fieve, with a 
iece of green Lemmon. This Cullis will ſerve to enrich the 
otage as it lies a ſoaking : Then you may garniſh the ſides of 
the Diſh, with Veal - ſweet · breads cur into pieces, Artichoke- 


 botroms, and larded Poupiets fried brown a- part; and the Middle 


with the Shells fried till they come to a ſine colour; ſqueezing 


i ſome Lemmon juice, when ſerv d up to Table. 


A Potage, with Cruſts farced with Quavivers and Perches, 
with a white Culs,  —- * 
Let your Quavivers, or Perches be boil d in Water with Salt, 


and having taken away the Skin, let the Fleſh be minc d v 


ſmall: Then let a Cullis be made with ſome of the ſame Fe, 
and a douzen of Almonds; pounding them with three or four 
Volks of Eggs, if the time will ir. Laſtly, let the Haſh 
be dreſs d with good Butter and fine Herbs, and make uſe o 

ir to ſtrew upon the ſoaked Cruſts; adding ſome Lemmon- 
juice, before it is brought to Table. 0 Fo 


| INT 7 
'  Potage, with Cruſts farced with Soles. 

© The Haſh muſt be made as before, afer having fried the 

Soles, with Lenrils dreſs d in the Cullis; or elſe's green Cullis 

may be prepat d with Aſparagusrops. oO 

Potage, with Cruſts farced with Pike. | 

This Potage muſt be order d as the former, with a green 


Gon in their Seaſon, or elſe with a white 


Perch- 


. 
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„ Perch-potage, with @ white Cullic 


After having well waſh'd the Perches, let them be boil'd in 
Water, with Pepper, Salt, Cloves, an Onion and Thyme, and 
aſterwards neatly pickt: Bur one of them muſt be taken to 
make a Cullis, with a few pounded Almonds and ſome Volks 
of Eggs, according to the Seaſon : Let all be pounded together 
in a Mortar, well ſeaſon d and ſtrain d thro' the Hair-fieve. 
Then ſome Carp-haſh muſt be pur .upon the Crufts, with the 
Cullis, and the whole Meſs muſt be garniſh'd with fried Bread. 


Frog-potage. 


Ler the Legs of ou Frogs be cut off, and the Thigh-bones 
broken, after the Fleſh has been raken away ; reſerving the 
chickeſt ro be fried : Theſe 1 with Verjuice, 
Pepper and Salt, and dipt into a thin Paſte or Batter, muſt be 
fried till they come to a fine colour, to make a Border round 
about the Potage. The reſt are to be dreſs d in a Ragoo, with 
Roes, Muſhrooms and other Garnitures, all dreſs d with a white 
_ the Pora 1 be 2 — it has been 

ell d, pouring a upon it, queezing in the 
Juice of a Lemmon. 


Potage, with a Profitrolle-loaf. f 


Havin d a haſh dreſs d in Brorh, with Butter, 
* a piece of green Lemmon, let it be ſtew d and 
ſeaſon d till ir has acquir d a good reliſh. Then cut ſome Pike, 
or Quavivers into Collops, which are to be marinated in Ver- 
juice, with Pepper, Salr and Onion ; and, when flower'd, muſt 
be fried till they come to a fine colour; theſe will ſerve to gar- 
niſh the Potage. After wards turn your Haſh upon the ſoaked 
Bread, ſer the Prefierolle-loaf in the middle, and ſqueez in ſome 
Lemmon - juice, as the Diſh is ſerving up to Table. 

Tortoiſe- potage, with a Profitrolle-loaf. 

This Porage my garniſh'd with Cray-fiſh, and fried Shells 

in the Intervals. Let a brown Cullis be made, as for Cray- 


fi, and let the Tories be cur ino Fricondees or Collops, as 
| It 


_ _ — 


the Cruſts, upon which the Tenches are to be dreis d; garniſh- 
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it were Chickens ; with a white Cullis, and a piece of 
Lemmon. As the Cruſts are ſoaking, let ſome Fiſh-haſh be laid 
upon them, and Roes fried brown, with fine Herbs. Afterwards 
your Tortoiſes may be dreſs'd, with a Loaf in the middle, and 
emmon-Juice, 


Potage à la Royale. 


Take Eels-fleſh, with the like tiry of Muſhrooms, which 
are to be fried in natural 3 all together, and put 
into a Pot, with good Fiſh-broth, ſeaſoned with Salt and a 
Faggot of Herbs. In the mean time, the Cruſts being ſoaked 
with the ſame Fiſh-brorh, cover them with your minc d Meat, 
and garniſh-them with Carp-roes, Pike-livers, and farced Muſh- 
rooms; adding ſome Slices and Juice of Lemmon, with the Juice 
of Muſhrooms and Capers, when ſerved up to Table. 


Oiſter-potage. 


It would be requiſite to fry the Oiſters in burnt Butter, and 
ro reſerve their Liquor, as it has been elſewhere obſery'd: At 
the ſame time, you muft alſo fry with your Oiſters, ſome Muſh- 
rooms cut into pieces, and a little Flower, and afterwards let 
all boil in trained Peaſe-ſoop, with Salt and a piece of green 
Lemmon: Then the Bread being ſoak d in good Fid-brork: and 
the Oiſters and Muſhrooms dreis d, may be garniſh'd with 
Capers and Lemmon-ſlices, and ſo fery'd up, after having 

rd rhe Oiſter-· liquor into the Potage, with the Juices of 


Potage of farced Ti enches, with brown Broth, 


The Tenches muſt be firſt cleans d from their Slime in hot 
Water, and their Sins entirely taken away, as the ſame thing 
may be done with Soles : 8 a Farce with the F 

alſo Muſhrooms,fine Herbs, Volks of Eggs, Salt and Nutmeg, 

having ſtuff d them with it, as if they were whole; let them 
boil in ſtrained Peaſe · ſoop, or in ſome other Broth, with Butter. 
In the mean while, let Muſhrooms be fried in Butter, with 
Flower, and ftew'd in other Broth, or Liquor, ſeaſon d with Salt, 
Cloves, and a Bunch of Herbs. This Broth will ſerve to ſoak 
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ing the Diſh with Muſhrooms, Capers, Carp-roes; as alſo with 
* and Slices of the ſame, as it is ſerving up to 
able. 6 
Farced Crabs, and other Fiſh of the like nature, may alſo be 
dreſs d in the ſame ſort of Potage. 8 


IPO T- OUR KR 1, or Hotch-potch, 


This Way of dreſſing is proper for ſeveral ſorts of Meat, par- 
ticularly, Ducks, young Turkeys, Leverers, &c. They muſt 
firſt be larded with thick Slips of Bacon, and fried in Lard to 

we them a colour: Afterwards, they are to be boil'd or ſtew'd 
in Broth, with white Wine, a Faggor of Herbs, Pepper and 
Salt : When they are half done, ler ſome Muſhrooms be fried 
in the ſame Lard, with a little Flower, and ler all be mingled 
together, with Gravy, or an Artichoke-cullis, Andouillets, Veal- 
ſweer-breads, Oiſters (if you ſhall think fir) and Cucumbers 
marinated, according to the Seaſon, This Hotch-porch, when 
nearly dreſs'd with Mutton-gravy and Lemmon-juice, muſt be 
ſerv'd up hot to Table for a Side-diſh. | 


PoOUPETON S. 


In giving Directions for making the Godivoe of a Peuperon in 
the Article of Godivoe, under the Letter G, we have alſo ex- 
plain d, what is moſt remarkable, with reſpect to all the reſt; 
| ver; ud for a Poupeton farced with young Pigeons and other 
orts of Fowl : So that it only remains Lon ro ſhew the manner 
of diverſifying them, when green Peaſe are in ſeaſon, 


.A Poupeton, with green Peaſe. 


The Poupeton being made after the uſual manner, let two or 
three Handfuls of ſtrained Peaſe be rhrown into it, before it is 
cover d with its Farce, and let all be enclos'd with the Godi voe. 
Then it muſt be bak d. d Ia Braiſe, that is to ſay, between two 
Fires, one on the top and the other underneath, and afterwards 

t into a Diſh. Some Spoonfuls of Peaſe may alſo be added, 

fore it is brought hor to Table. | 
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A Poupeton for Fiſh-days. 


Take the Fleſh of Carps and Pike, and let a well ſeaſon d 
Godi voe be made of it, with Bread-cram or Flower; all bei 

well chopt together: To theſe you may add an Egg or two, if 
ir be nor in Lent ; ſhaping your Pouperon, as the — and 
laying ſome Sole- Filets, or others in the middle, which are to 
be dreſsd with ſweet Butter and all ſorts of good Garnitures. 
A fine Artichoke- bottom muſt likewiſe be fer in the middle, af- 
ter the Ragoo and Fifh-Filets, and the Pouperon is to be quite 
fill'd up with the Ragoo-ſauce. Afterwards, let all be cover d 


with your Godi doe or Farce, and bak d or ſteẽ d between two 


gentle Fires. When it is ready, it muſt be turn d into a Diſh 
upſide downwards, and ſerv d up with Lemmon: juice. 


POUuPlIET Ss. 


Io make Poupiers it will be requiſite to provide ſome Bardi, 
or thin Slices of Bacon that are ſomewhat long, but not too 
broad, according to the thickneſs you would have the Poupiers 
to be of, with as many Veal-ſtakes ; which, when well beaten, 
muſt be laid upon every Bard. In the mean while, having pre- 
ow a good Farce ſeaſon d with a Clove of Garlick and other 

ngredients, let as much of it as you ſhall think fir, be put upon 
the Stakes or Slices, and then let them be cloſe roll'd up. Af- 
rerwards they muſt be pierc'd with a ſmall Iron-Spir, and roaft- 
ed wrapt up in Paper. When are almoſt ready, the Paper 
„ d them, and give them a 
fine colour. Theſe Poupiets may ſerve either for a particular 
Diſh, or for Out- works, or only to garniſh other Meſſes. They 
are alſo ſometimes dreſsd in a Ragoo, as Fricandoes, with a 

jece of Lemmon, as they are ſtewing, and ſome Juice of the 
— are ſerving up to Table. 


; Larded Poupiets. 


Landed Poupiees are likewiſe prepar'd upon occaſion, and fri- 
ed brown, with pieces of Bafa Moriles, and good Gravy, 
or a little Cullis to enrich them; ſqueezing in ſome Lemmon- 
juice, when ready to be brought to Table. 
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PU pPDIN SVS. 


There are rwo ſorts of Hogs-puddings, viz. white and black, 
and both are uſually ſerv'd. up among the Side-diſhes : The 
former is moſt delicious, and may be made thus. 


To make white Puddings. 


Having roaſted a young Turkey, and alſo a Capon (if a 
— quantity of Pudd ing be required) take the of thoſe 
owls, and let them be well minc d: Then cur ſome Leaf-far 
taken out of a Hog's Belly, very ſmall, and put all into a Stew. 
pan, with a litle chop Onion, that was fried in it before, and 

a few fine Herbs of all ſorts, except Parſly : Scaſon theſe Ingre- - 
dients with the ordinary Spices, and pour in as much Milk, as 
you —.— needfull: Let them alſo boil together, for a 
while, then having drawn back the Stew-pan, add two or 
three Whites of Eggs whipr, raking care that the Farce be not 
too liquid, After wards, the Puddings may be made with the 


INC, are filling, they muſt be prickr a 
ictle, to let out the Wad: They muſt alſo be ſcalded in a little 
Mater and Milk, wich ſome Slices of Onion, and when taken 
our, left ro cool upon a clean Napkin. In order to ſerve them 
up, they muſt be broil'd upon Paper, over a gentle Fire, left 
they ſhould break ; Fenin to them a little Lard or other Fat; 
Yoo when ready, they muſt be brought hot to Table. 


To make black Puddings. 


Let ſome Hogs blood that is not coagulared be put into 4 
Stew- pan, with a little Milk, and a Spoouful of fat Broth, to 
render it more delicious, and ler ſome Leaf - fat out of the Hog 's 
Belly be cut into ſmall pieces, and mingled with chopt Parſſy 
Chibbol, and all forts of fine Herbs, which are to be fried 
in ſome of the fame Fat: Then let them all be turn d into the 
ſame Sauce: an, and ſeaſon d with bearen Spices. In the mean 
time, a Pot or Kettle is to be hang d over the Fire, with boil- 
ing Water, and the Stew-pan containing the Blood muſt be ſer 
in it, to be kept hot; ſtirring it nevertheleſs, continually, co 
hinder it from ſticking to the bottom. As ſoon as you percieve 
al to have acquir'd a good R > Yllds be —_— 
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of whar thickneſs, or length, you ſhall think fir, and ſcalded in 
Water; bur as they are ſcalding, let them be prickt with a Pin: 
If nothing comes out but Fat, tis a Sign that they are ſufficient- 


— 


ly * 'd ; ſo that they may be nearly taken out, and when 
cold, 


they muſt be broil d upon a Grid-iron, as occaſion re- 
quires, in order to be ſery'd up hot, as before. 


Other ſorts of Puddings. 


Puddings may be alſo made of the Livers of Capons and 
Calves: For the former, ler a quarter of a Pound of Hogs- 
leaf-far be chopt ſmall, with a Pound of the Livers, and as 
much of the Fleſh of Capons, and ler all be well ſeaſon d with 
fine Herbs, Chibbols, Pepper, Salt, Nutmeg, beaten Cloves, 
Cinnamon, fix Volks of raw Eggs, and two Quarts of Cream. 
Then fill up the Guts of a Hog, Sheep, or Lamb, and boil your 
Puddings in Milk, with Salt, green Lemmon and Bay-leaves : 
They muſt be broil d in the ſame manner as the former, and 
ſerv'd up with Orange-juice. For the other ſort of Pudding, 

ou are to mince a Calves-liver, and pound it in a Mortar, with 
ogs· fat, to the quantity of one third part; which muſt likewiſe 
be cut into ſmall ſquare pieces: Let this Mixture be ſeaſon d, as 
before, and ſtuff d into Hogs or Calves- guts. Theſe Puddings 


muſt be ſcalded in white Wine, with Salt and a few Bay-leaves, 


over a gentle Fire, and left to cool in their own Liquor, to be 
broil' d and order d as the others. 
| FULLET SS | x | 


We have already produc'd a Side-difh of far Pullets dreſs'd 
with Olives, which may alſo be made in like manner, with 


| other ſorts of Fowls, and ſhall here ſubjoyn ſome other particu- 
ielici | 


lar Diſhes of Pullers, no leſs remarkable and 
Large fat Pullers aref'd after the Engliſh Way. 


A Farce is to be firſt prepar'd, with Bacon, Calves-udder, 
Veal-ſweer-breads, and a little Marrow); as alſo, Wwffles, Muſh- 
rooms, Artichoke-bortoms, Capers, and a little Garlick; all 
ſcalded,minc'd and well ſealon d. The Pullers,being ſtuff d in the 
Body-with this Farce, and well tied up, with a good Slice of Ba- 


con on their Breaſts, muſt be roaſted, wrapt up in Paper: 2 


— 
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they may be dreſs'd with a little Sauce, made of Truffles, Muſh- 
rooms, Anchovies, a few Capers and Veal-gravy; all cho 

ſmall, ftew'd and well ſoak d. A little Cullis muſt alſo be ad- 
ded, and the Juice of an Orange ſqueez d in, when the Dith is 
ready to be ſery'd up to Table. 


Fat Pullets farced upon the Bones, with Cream. 


After having roaſted large fat Pullets, let the Fleſh of their 
Breaſts be well minc d, with boil'd Bacon, a piece of dreſs d 
Gammon, a few Muſhrooms, Truffles, Chibbols, Parſly, and 
the Crum of a Loaf ſteept in Cream, after it has been ſoak d a 
little ar the Fire; to all theſe, when chopr very ſmall,ſome Yolks 
of Eggs are alſo to be added. Afterwards, having ſtuff d your 
Pullers upon the Bones with this Farce, fer them in order in a 
Diſh or Bakin bread them neatly on rhe wo Then ler 
ſome whipt Whites of Eggs be put to them, and ler them be 
brought to a colour in the Oven. If you have ſome of this 
Farce to ſpare, and if any Legs or Wings of Pullets, or Chickens 
are at hand, they may be ſtuff d with it, and theſe will ſerve to 
garniſh your Diſh. A fmall Ragoo (if you pleaſe) may alſo be 
made for the Pullers, of Muſhrooms, and Capons-livers dreſs d 
in Cream, to be put underneath. a 


Fat Pallets dre d à la Sainte Menehout. 


Let your Pullets be truſs d for boiling, and ſlit in the hinder 
art: Then ſpread them upon the Table, or Dreſſer; break their 
Bones, and take away thoſe of the Legs: Then they muſt be 
ſtew d in a Sauce · pan, with a great deal of good Lard, a little 
Parſly, Chibbol, and other feaſoning Ingredients. Aſterwards, 
leaving them in the ſame Pan, let them be cover'd with ſome 
Bards, or thin Slices of Bacon, and ſer between two Fires, vix. 
one on the Lid, and the other underneath ; raking care that they 
be not too quick. Some Slices of Onions muſt alſo be put to 
them; and, as ſoon as they are ready, they may be neatly bread- 
ed, put into an Oven for a while, ro give them a colour, and 
ſerv d BP hor, with a Remolade-Sauce underneath ; if you ſhall 
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1 


Another Side-diſh of fat Pullets in Filets. 


Having caus d large fat Pullets to be roafted, let the Het: 
and all the Fleſh be neatly taken away: Then let thoſe Filets be 
clear d from the Fat, and laid in the bottom of a Diſh ;- whilſt 
the following Sauce is preparing for them: Let ſome Parſly be 
chopr, with a little Chibbol, Capers and Garlick and ler all, 
when well ſeaſon'd, be pur into a — with a little Oil 
and Vinegar: They muſt be well remper' — yay ing 
in the Juice of a Lemmon; bur the Sauce mult not be ſet u 
the Fire. When it is ready, it may be pour d into the Diſh, 
_ contains the Puller-Filers, which are to be ſerv d up cold to 
Table. 1 


A fat Pullet accompanied with a delicious Farce, 


Take a large fat Pullet or Capon, or ſome other Fowl of the 
like nature, as a Pheaſant or Wood. Ack: Slit it along the Back, 
and cut out all the Bones that you can come at in the inſide. 
Then let a Farce be made of delicious Meats, viz. the Fleſh 
of young Pigeons, ſmall Chickens, Snipes, Mauviettes, &c. and 
a little well ſeaſon'd Ragoo 2 wich it. The Pullets 
when ſtuff d with this Farce, muſt be neatly ſow d up again, and 
leaſurely ſtew d between two gentle Fires, in a Pot that is well 
ſtopt, with thin Slices of Bacon, Beef - ſtakes, a piece of green 
a Bunch of Herbs, and all ſorts of Spice, When ir 
is ready, it muſt be dreſs d upon the Back, and put into a Ra- 
oo of Muſhrooms, Veal-ſweer-breads, Truffles and Artichoke- 
5 all well ſeaſon d. The Diſh may be ſer out, with 
marinated Pigeons, or ſome other convenient Garnitures. 


Large fat Pullets dreſed with Gammon - ſauce, or otherwiſe. 


When your Pullets are roaſted, let a Gammon-ſauce be made 
for them, with Capers and a thickening Liquor ; adding ſome 
Lemmon-juice, n able. At another 
time, they may be dreſs'd in a Ragoo with Truffles, or 4 la Sain- 
or with a Cray-fiſh Cullis, or elſe they may be bak d, ot 


Iwo Fires, as many other Things. 
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2 may be bak d 4 /a Braiſe, that is to ſay, between rwo 
Fires, and dreſs d in a Ragoo. Orherwiſe they may be 
ſerv d up in a hor Pie, ſuch as that of Partridges, deſcrib d in 
the firſt Article of Pies under the Letter P. They may alſo be 
order d ſeveral Ways in a Potage, and a Bisk of Quails has been 
elſewhere explain d in the Article of Bisks: Let us now produce 
ſome other Methods of dreſſing this ſort of Fowls, | 


A Side-diſh of Quails dref/d à la Braiſe and in a Ragoo, 


For Quails bak d or ſtewd 4 Ia Braiſe, or between two Fi 
tis requiſite only to follow the Directions ſpecified in the chird 
Article of Pigeons, and to re a Ragoo for them, of Lambs- 
ſweet-breads dreſs d in white Sauce, with Muſhrooms, Truffles 
and Cocks-c obs. The Quails being put into this Ragoo, a 
lictle before they are ſerv'd up, the Yolk of an Egg, or twa, 
and fome Mi may be remper'd with ir. 

The other fort of Ragoo is made, by flirting the Quails into 
halves, without ſeparati pions frying them in Lard, ſea- 
ſon d with a Faggot of Herbs, Pepper, Salt, Nutmeg, three or 
four Muſhrooms and a little Flower; adding ſome Mutton- 

vy and Lemmon-juice, at the Inſtant of ſerving them up to Ta 


If you would have your Quails ſtuff d, a Farce may be made 


for thar _—__ with Capons-breafts and Beef-marrow ; ſea- 
ſon'd with a little Pepper, Salt, Nurmeg, and the Volks of 
raw Eggs. Let them boil in an Earthen Por or otherwiſe, with 
a Bunch of Herbs and good Broth, ſuch as is deſcrib'd in the 
firſt Article of Broth : Then ftrain two boil'd Artichoke-bor- 
roms /thro* the Hair-ſieye, with fix Volks of Eggs and ſome of 
the Quail-broth, and let all be ftew'd upon the hor Embets. 
When the Cruſts are ſufficiently ſoak'd, dreſs your Quaits, and 
the Cullis upon them; they may alſo be farc'd with . 
fe. The Diſh muſt be garniſt d with Artichoke-bortoms, Mut- 
| fon-gravy and Muſhroom-· juice. 


Q 4 Ano- 
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Another ſort of Quail · potage is made with a brown Cullis, 
without farcing, only ſtewing them in a proper Broth with a 
piece of Veal, and preparing the Cullis, witha piece of a Beef- 
Filet pounded with Bread-chippings. This Potage is to be gar- 
niſh'd with Muſhrooms and Truffles, and ſome Lemmon-juice 
muſt be ſqueez d in, when brought ro Table. W307 @ 

A Potage of Quails may likewiſe be ſerv'd up with Roots 
and 4 Ia Reine, as it — — from the ſeventh and eighth Articles 
of Potages and elſewhere : Alſo a Quail-potage in form of an 
Oil, another ſort with ſweet Baſil, as that of Pigeons; others 
with Muſhrooms. and otherwiſe : So that due meaſures may be 
taken, upon occaſion, from the like Species, which may be eaſily 
found by means of the General Table. N 


Qvuvavivsers. 


Quavivers may be- fried, and put into a Ragoo made of Me- 
rilles, Mouſſerons, commcn Muſhrooms and Artichoke-botroms, 
and garniſh'd with what you ſhall think fir. They may alſo be 
broil d upon the Grid - iron, and dreſs d with a Sauce of Capers 


and Anchovies. 


As for Quavivers in Filets, with Cucumbers and Mou erons, 


let them be boil d in a Court-bouillon, and cut as the P and 


Soles that are ſo dreſs d, according to the Inſtructions given in 
the third Article of Soles. See alſo that of Perches, for Qua viver- 
Filets, with white Sauce, which are prepar d after the ſame 
manner, and may be otherwiſe ſerv d up, with Capers. 
Quavivers are likewiſe put into a Fricaſſy of Chickens, or a 
Haſh may be made of them, with chopt Anchovies and whole 
Capers, all well ſeaſon d, garniſh'd” with Cruſts of fried Bread, 
7 <p with Lemmon-juice, as they are ſerving up to 
Able. f Deer d | $22! 


R. 


RAB BET S. 


| R bers may be put into a ſtanding Pie, in i be ſery'd 


up cold among the Intermeſſes, as it has been already in- 
timated in the laſt Article of Pies; or a hot Pie may be made 
of chem for a Side. di in this manner. Wear 2 
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= A Rabbet-pie to be ſerved up bet. 


Let the Rabbets be larded, and put into a Pie made of beaten 
Paſte, ſeaſon d with Pepper, Salt, Nutmeg, Cloves, pounded 
Lard, a Bay-leaf or two, and a Shalot. After having waſh'd 
the Pie over, ler it be bak d for the ſpace of two Hours, and let 
— CO or Lemmon-jujce be ſqueeʒ d in, when brought 
to e. | 3 


* 


Rabbets and young Rabhets in Caſſerole. 


Cut your Rabbets into quarters, lard them with thick Slips 
of Bacon; and, after they have been fried, ſtew them in an 
earthen Pan with Broth, a Glaſs'of white Wine, a Bunch 
of Herbs, Pepper, Salr, fried Flower and Orange. 


| Rabbets dreß d with white and brown Sauce, 


Alter having cut the Rabbets into quarters, flir their Heads, 
and fried them in Lard, as before; let them be-ftew'd in an 
earthen Por, with Broth, white Wine, Pepper, Salt, Nutm 

and green Lemmon. Let a little fried Flower be put to thoſe 
that are to be dreſs'd with brown Sauce; and for the others, let 
white Sauce be made, with the Yolks of Eggs, as upon other 


2 Rabbers in a Tourte, or Pan- pie, and otherwiſe, | 
Large far Rabbets and young Rabbers may likewiſe be pur 


into a Tourte, or Pan- pie; cutting them into pieces, which are to 

be fried in Lard, with a little Flower, fine Herbs, young Chib- 

bols, r, Salt, Nurmeg, and a little Broth. When 

are cold, let your Pie be made of them, with fine Paſte ; ad- 

ding ſome Morilles, Truffles and pounded Lard, and coverin 

all with a Lid of the ſame Paſte: Let it be bak d an Hour and 
; and, when it is half done, pour in the Sauce in which 

the Rabbets were dreſs d, as alſo, ſome Orange-juice, as it is 

ſerving up to Table. | 

At another time, when the Rabbets are roaſted, they may 

be cut into halves, and dreſs d with a good Gammon- ſaucè. 


Numg 
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Young Rabbets dreff d à la Saingaraz. 


The Rabbets being neatly larded and roaſted, ſome beaten 
Slices of Gammon are to be fried in with a little Flower, 
« Faggot of fine Herbs, and ſome good Gravy chat is not Salt: 
A few. Drops of Vinegar are alſo to be added, and the face 
may be thickep'd with a little Bread-cullis. Then let the Rab- 
bets be cut into quarters, and dreſs d in a Diſh or Plate; pour- 
ing the Sauce upon them, wirh Slices of Gammon, in order to 
be ſerv'd up hor, after they have been well clear'd from the Far. 

e far Pullets may be likewiſe dreſs d, d la Saingaraz ; as 
alſo, Chickens and Pigeons, except that they muſt nor be cut 


RanmnnQuinNs 


To make Cheeſe-R: ns; a Farce is to be prepar'd of the 
ſame ſort as that before deſcrib'd for Cheeſe-cakes, only adding 
a little pounded Parſly, and, if you pleaſe, ſome Yeſt to render 
them lighter. Then let ſome -crum be cur into ſmall 
ſquare pieces, with the point of a Knife; and let a little of this 
Farce be put upon r Slices: But it would be 
requiſite to dip your | 1 a whipr Egg, to hinder the 
Farce from ſticking to it; fo as the e be made 
of a — Fignee » 1 be bak d in a Pie- 
pan, with a little Butter and care muſt be taken, 
that they be not too much colour d. Theſe Ramegquins will ſerve 
ro garniſh Peaſe in Cream, — — elſe that you ſhall think 
fir, and may even be ſer among the Out- works of Intermeſſes. 

A piece of refined Cheeſe may alſo be taken, with a Lump 
of Butter, as much Flower as you can get up between your 
Fingers at twice, three Volks of Eggs, a little Pepper and Lem- 
mon- juice. When the whole Mixture or Farce is well pound- 
ed rogether, 1 ine and belt ender cho 
Lid of a Pie- pan, Fire on the top; taking care that it do 


RIS OI EG. 


 Riſſoles are proper for the Intermeſſes, bo render them 
more delicious, ought to be made wi Capone breaſt _ 
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heme they may be ſeaſon d and order d almoſt after the 
ſame manner as the Bouillans , ſpecified under the Letter B; 
bur rhey muſt be well fried and brought to a fine colour. 

They may alſo be made on Days of Abſtinence, of a deli- 
cious Fiſh-farce, and even of ”y erons and Spinage, for the 
Entertainments with Roots. or the crops, they muſt 
be dreſs'd before, wich Butter, — ap Poe do pice, che Juice of 
a Lemmon, and à little fried Flower: And ge being 
boil d, mult be chopt ſmall, and ſeaſon'd Wi x ag 
Cinnamon and Lemmon- 1 pounded — Theſe 
ſoles muſt be bak d in an Oven, and ſerv d up wich Sugar and 


ſweer Water. 


Roacusts, 
A Side-diſh of marinated Roaches. 


The Roaches, being firſt marinated in Oil, with Wine, Lem- 

uice, and * aul ſeaſoning Ing wo ler them be 

well wine wo ws — ba bak'd in an Ove — 7 they come to 

a ſine colour: Ae muſt be neatly dreſs d in a Diſh, 
and garniſh'd with fried and Parſly. 


Roaches dreſ d in a Eso, and ſeveral othen Mayr. 
282 3 2 ; 
Another Ra may be made of Roaches,»br them 
upon the n, after have been ſoak; tter 3 
whilſt the Livers are fried with a little Butter; in — to be 
pounded, and ſtrain d thro the Hair-fieve. Ler this Cullis be 
Es and Oran the Roaches, when ſeaſon d wirh white Pepper, 
, or Lemmon-juice ; rubbing the Diſh or Plare, 
befare ir is dre d, with a or Clove of Garlick. 
| Roaches may alſo be farced, as well as many other ſorts of 
Fiſh ; otherwiſe they may be dreſs d in Caſſerole, or put into 4 
die; for which laſt, ſee the fifteenth Article of Pies. 


ROAST-MEATS. 


Altho there ſeems to be little or no diſficul ulty, as to what rec 
lates to the Roaſt- meats; nevertheleſs it would be expedient to 

give forme account of them; rr 
of Heat, or the Time chat is requiſite n, 
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particular Joint of Meat, or Fowl; becauſe thoſe Circumſtances 
may be ſufficiently diſcern'd by the Eye, and may be regulared 
according to the Thickneſs, or Narure of the Mears : Bur only 
to explain the Manner of Dreffing, or Preparing them before 
they are ſpitted, and the Sauces which are moſt proper for 
them. For example : 
Large Quails and young Quails muſt be drawn and eaten 
barded, with Pepper; or they may be larded, and ſerv d up 
with Orange. | | 
- Pheaſants and Pheaſant- pots ought to be well pickt and 
drawn : They are uſually larded with thin Slips of Bacon, and 
eaten with Verjuice, Pepper and Salt, or with Orange. 
Large fat Partridges and young Partridges are ſerv d up in 
the ſame manner, as well as Wood-hens. 

Wood-cocks and Snipes muſt not be drawn, but only larded 
with very ſmall Slips of Bacon : As they are roaſting, a Sauce 
is to be prepar'd for them, with Orange, white Pepper, Salt, 
and a young Chibbol. Fs 

—— are 1 2 d and eaten, =_ — —— manner. 

urkeys a urkey-powrs mu ſted, as are 
roaſting, with a little Vinegar, Salt, Chibbols, and iir pep. 


— — — 


Per. 
Ring · doves, or Woed-pi and young Fowls of that ſort, 
may be ſervd up with Verjuice and the entire Grapes, or 


Orange, or elſe in Roſe-vinegar, with white Pepper and Salr. 


Turtle-doves are uſually order d in the ſame manner: They 
muſt be drawn and larded with thin Slips of Bacon, as the for- 
mer; as well as Biſets, which are a kind of Stock- doves, or 
Wood-pigeons. | 

Ducks, Teals, and other forts of Warer-fowl, ought to be 
- drawn and ſpitted without larding. When they are half- roaſt- 
ed, they may be baſted with Lard; and eaten all over bloody, 
with white Pepper, Salt and Orange- juice, or a natural Peppe! 
and Vinegar-ſauce. As for Barn-door Ducks, they may be 
larded with ſome Rows of Bacon, and roaſted ſomewhat lon- 
ger than the others. 

Geeſe, both wild and tame, muſt be drawn, but not larded; 
if they are fat: They are to be baſted with Lard, and eaten 
with Pepper and Vinegar, or with Salt and Orange. 

Let ou _ — — and x — a Farce is 
| paring for them, with ivers, Bacon, chopt Herbs, youn 

Chibbols, Pepper, Salt and Nutmeg ; to — may be — , 
. | ut- 
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Murton-gravy and Lemmon- juice, when ready to be ſerv d u 
to Table: Or elſe they may be eaten with Verjuice and the 
entire Grapes, or with Vinegar, Pepper and Salt. 

Thruſhes muſt be baſted, and ftew'd with Bread and Salt, in 
order to be eaten, with Verjuice, Pepper, and a little Orange 
juice; after having rubb d the Diſh, with a Shalot. 

Larks are ſerv'd up in the ſame manner, except chat a little 
Sage may be put into the Sauce. 

ar Capons ought to be drawn and barded ; putting into the 
Body, an Onion ftuck with Cloves, with Salt and white Pep- 
per: When they are ready, take off the Bards, or Slices of Ba- 
con, bread them, and let them be eaten with Creſſes ſcalded in 
Vinegar, with Salt; or elſe with Orange and Salt, or with Oi- 
ſters ſtew'd in the Dripping. As for the other Capons, they 
may be larded with ſmall Slips of Bacen, and ſerv'd up after 
the ſame manner as the others, as well as large fat Pullers. 

Ortolans muſt be drawn, and roaſted on a Spit, and ba- 
ſted with a little Lard: Then they may be cover d or ſtrew d 
with Bread and Salt, and eaten with and Orange. 

Mauviettes ought not to be drawn, but larded with thin Slips 
of 5 3 — — _ 8 having 1. a _ of 
the Dripping, with Verjuice rapes, white Pep 
ler them . with Salt and —— 5 * 

Beccafigo's require only to be well pickt, after having cut 
off their Heads and Feet: Then they are to be roaſted on a 
little Spit, and ftrew'd with grated Bread and Salt; in order to 
be eaten with Orange, or with Verjuice with the Grapes entire 
and white Pepper. 

Hares and Leverets ought to be imbru'd with their own Blocd, 
and larded with thin Slips of Bacon: They are uſually eaten 
with Pepper and Vinegar, or with ſweet Sauce made of Sugar, 
Cinnanion, Pepper, Wine and Vinegar. 

Large Rabbets and young ones are eaten with Water, white 
83 and Salt, or with Orange. | 

amb and Kid muſt be parboil'd in Water, or broil'd a little 
upon the Coals, and larded with thin Slips of Bacon. Then 
they may be eaten, with green Sauce, or with Orange, white 
Pepper and Salt, or with Roſe-vinegar. pl 

A ſucking Pig ought to be well ſcalded in Water, taking our 
the Entrails, and putting into the _— Pepper, Salr, Chib- 
bols and a Lump of pounded Lard : When ir is almoſt roaſted, 
let ir be ſindg d and baſted with Water and Salt. It may be ea- 
ren with white Pepper, Salt and Orange, A 


_ m_ 7. \ 
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A young Wild Boar may be larded with thin Slips of Bacon, 
without cutting off the Head or Feet, and when well roaſted, 
may be eaten with Pepper and Vinegar, or with Orange, Salt 


and P ; 

An old Wild Boar muſt be dreſs d after the ſame manner, and 
ſerv'd up with Pepper and Vinegar, or Reberr-Sauce. 
A Roe-buck muſt likewiſe be larded with ſmall Slips of Ba- 
con, and as it is roaſting, a Sauce muſt be — for it, with 
Onions fried in Lard, and aſterwards ſtrain d thro the Hair- 
ſieve, with Vinegar, a little Broth, white Pepper and Salt; or 
it may be dreſs d with ſweet Sauce. | 

A Joint of a Srag or Hind ought to be larded with thin Slips 
of Bacon, and eaten with Pepper and Vinegar. | 

Fallow Deer and Fawns muſt be larded in the ſame manner, 
as wa are roaſting, bafted with a Liquor made of Vinegar, 
green Lemmon, a Bunch of Herbs, Pepper and Salr. They ate 
alſo eaten with Pepper and Vinegar. | | 


Other Sauces proper for the RoaSt-meats. 


Sauce made of Duck-gravy. 
© *Wood-cock Sauce. 
Sauce of Gravy of a Leg of Mutton, with a Sha lot. 
Sauce of Veal-gravy, with 5 
Sauce of Veal-gravy, with a Shalot. 
Sauce of chopt Truffles and fine Herbs. 
Sauce of raw Gammon and Oiſters. 
Sauce of Onion and Veal-gravy. | 
Sauce of a Parttidge-enllis and Capers. 
Sauce of Anchovies and Shalors. 
Sauce of Oil and Muſtard, after rhe Spaniſh Way, 
2 of oung — 1a fried — n. 0 
uce ot Verjuice with the entire Grapes cal-gravy . 
Sauce of freſh Mouſſerons cho | 
Poor Man's Sauce, with Garlick. 
Poor Man's Sauce, with Oil. bay 
Sauce of Gravy of a ſhort Rib of Beef, with Garlick. 
Sauce of Fennel and green Gooſeberries. 
Sauce of green Oiſters and minc d Gammon, 
Ring- dove Sauce, with Pomegranate, | 
Sauce with Caponslivers. | 
Sauce of green Corn. 


Sauce of new Verjuice, with a Shalor, Ma- 


* 
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Many other ſorts of Sauces may be found in their proper A 
ces, by th means of the General Table of the Meiſes, — 
end of this Volume. | 


Ror-3ucks. 


To dreſs a Roe-buck. 


When it is larded with thin Slips of Bacon and roaſted, ir may 
be eaten with natural ſweer Sauce; or with Sweer-ſour Sauce 3 
or with a natural Pepper and Vinegar-ſauce : Or elſe the Spleen 
of the Roe-buck — fried in Lard, with an Onion; aſter- 
— 2 Jas! — 2nd ning 
with Mutton- gravy, the Juice of a and 
white Pepper. 7 | 


Other Ways of dreſſing a Roe-buck, 


F thick Slips of 
Bacon, and fried for ſome time in Lard. Then Stew it in a 
Sauce-pan, with Beef · broth or Water, ſeaſon d, with Pepper, 
1 Nutmeg, and a Faggot of Herbs; adding alſo 
a Glaſs of white Ws pr rf > green Lemmon. Let the 
Sauce be thicken d with fried , and ſerv d up with Lem- 
mon-juice and Capers. 

This ſort of Meat, after it has been larded with thick Slips of 
Bacon, and dreſs'd as before, may be lefr ro cool in irs own 
Broth, and brought ro Table, upon a —— wich Slices of 
Lemmon, and Creſſes boil d in Vinegar and Salt. - 


 RovLlaDezs. 


Take part of a Filler of Veal with Beef-ſewer, and mince 
them very ſmall as it were a Godivce, adding two Eggs with 


„„ „ Salt: Then having prepar d a piece of a 


g of Mutton, or of Veal, or a Veal-caul, ſtrew it with Par- 
8 ſeven or eight Slices of Lemmon in the Intervals : 

ou muſt alſo provide a Calve's Tongue, or a Sheep's Tongue 
boil d, co be cut into ſmall thin Slices, with lirtle Bards of Baco 
Let your Gouivoe be (| over all, with Parſly, Pepper and 
on the top; and ler all be roll'd up together and bound, in order 
to be ſtew'd as it were in a Court · boni llan, wich one piece, 
Rem or 
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or ſeveral Slices of Bacon. Let the whole Meſs be ſerv d up a- 

mong the Out-works or for a Side-diſh, after having garniſn d 

it, with whatſoever you ſhall judge requiſite. | | 
See alſo the Article of Beef-/takes roll d up, under the Letter B. 

and that of Poupiets, under P. 8 


8. 


| SAL MON. 
Several Ways of dreſſing Salmon. 


PR Salmon may be put into a Ragoo, made brown, as it 
were Fricandoes, with Veal-ſweer-breads, Truffles and Muſh- 
rooms; adding good Broth or Beef-gravy, as it is ſtewing, and 
fome Lemmon: juice, before ir is ſery dup to Table. The fol- 
lowing Directions for the Trout may alſo be obſerv'd ; or elſe 
| your Salmon, larded with middle-fizd Slips of Bacon and well 
ſeaſon d, may be roaſted by a gentle Fire, baſting it with white 
Wine and Verjuice, and putting a Faggot of fine Herbs with a 
piece of green Lemmon into the Sauce. You muſt alſo temper 
with the Dripping, ſome Oiſters, boiled Muſhrooms, Capers, 
fried Flower and the Liver of the Salmon, adding ſome whire 
Pepper and Lemmon-juice, when the Diſh is ready to be ſerv'd 
up, among the Intermeſſes. | 


A Tail-piece of Salmon in Caſſerole. 


See the Inſtructions before given for the drefling of a Cod- 
fiſh-rail in the ſecond Article of Cod-fiſh , under the Letter C. 
and having farc d your Tail-piece of Salmon in the ſame man- 
ner, let it be breaded, and bak d in an Oven, with white Wine, 

Salt, Chibbol, Thyme, a Bay-leaf or two, and Lemmon: peel. 
- When it is ready, pour a Ragoo upon it, and garniſh it with 
what you pleaſe. | 4 


Salmon in 4 Ragoo. * 


Take a Joll or any other piece of Salmon, and having cut it 
into Slices, let it be bak d in a cover d Diſh ſer into the Oven, 
with a little Wine, Ver juice, Pepper, Salt, Cloves, a Bunch of 
fine Herbs, Nutmeg, 9 2 — and a 0 
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Fiſh-broth. In the mean time, having prepar d a good Ragoo 
of Oiſters, Capers, fried Flower, Muſhrooms, and the Liver of + 
the Salmon, turn all upon it, and ler it be ſerv'd up, with Lem- 
mon- juice. fn SY . 


Salmon dreſd with ſweet Sauce. 


Having cur your Salmon into Slices and flower'd them, ler 
them be fried in refined Butter: Then, ſoaking them a little 
while in a ſweet Sauce made of red Wine, Sugar, Pepper, Salt, 
Cloves; Cinnamon, and green Lemmon, ler them be ſerv d up, 
with ſuch Garniture as you ſhall think fir, 

Ws = Salmon-ſaller, ſee Pag. 41. and for a Salmon-pie, the 


SALP1ICON. 


The Salpicon is a Ragoo uſually made for large Joints of 
Beef, Veal, or Mutton, which are to be {ery'd up roafted, for 
the principal Side-diſhes. To that purpoſe, having provided 
Cucumbers, boil'd Gammon, Caponslivers, the Filets of a fat 
Pullet, Truffles, Muſhrooms, and Artichoke-bottoms, let all be 
cur into ſmall ſquare pieces: Bur the Cucumbers, being raken 
a-part, muſt be fried in Lard, and well clear'd from the Far, 
throwing in a little Flower: Afrerwards, having fried them again 
a little while, they muſt be pur to the reſt of the above-mention'd 
Ingredi with good Gravy ; and all muſt be boil'd or ſtew d 
together. If you have any Gammon- eſſence, pur in one Spoonful 

it; and, to thicken the Sauce, prepare a good Cullis, to be ſprink- 
led at laſt with a little Vinegar: In the mean while, a Hole bein 
made in a ſhorr Rib of Beet, or in the Leg of a Quarter of Veal, a 
that Meat muſt be taken away,which will ſerve for other Farces, 
and the Ragoo even now deſcrib d, muſt be ſubſtituted in its room. 

A Salpicon may allo be ſerv d up ſeparately for a Side diſh. | 


SAN DTLIN Os, ſjeDass. 
SAUSAGE 8. | 
To make Sauſages, let ſome Pork and Leaf. fat our. of the 


Hog's: Belly be chopt ſmall, well feaſon'd, and mixt with a 
little Parſly, other fine Herbs and a 8 If you would have 


— 
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them more delicious than ordinary; it will be requiſite alſo to 
mince the Breaſts of Capons, or fat Pullets, with a little raw 
Gammon and Anis, in the fame manner as for white H 
puddings. When the whole Mixture is well order'd and ſea- 
ſon'd', adding a little Gammon- eſſence, it may be bound with 
the Volk of an Egg. Afterwards, having provided Sheeps- guts 
that are well cleans d, according to the thickneſs that you would 
have your Sauſages to be of, they may be made of a convenient 
length, and broil'd upon Paper, or fried; in order to be ſerv d 
up to Table. 

The ſame r. or Farce may alſo be wrapt up in a 
Veal-caul and dreſs d as Capons-livers in a Caul ; for which ſee 
the Article of Lzivers under the Letter L. 

Veal-ſanſages are made in the ſame manner, after having 
minc'd part of a Filler of Veal, with half as much Bacon, ſea- 
ſon'd with Pepper, Salr, Nurmeg and fine Herbs chopr very 
ſmall. They may alſo be broil'd upon the Grid-iron, with thick 
Paper underneath, and ſerv'd up with Muſtard, as the for- 
mer, among the Side-diſhes. f 


| | Royal Sauciſſons, or thick Sauſages. 


Having provided fome Fleſh of Partridges and of a fat Pul- 
let or Capon, a little Gammon and other Bacon, and a piece of 
a Leg of Veal, all raw, with Parſly and Chibbols, let be 
well chopr with Muſhrooms and Truffles, and ſeaſon d with P 
per, Salt, beaten Spice, and a Clove of Garlick ; adding allo 
rwo whole Eggs, three or four Yolks and a little Milk-cream, 
Then roll up this Farce into — — according to the quan- 
tiry that you have of it, and to the end that it may be dreſs d, 
without breaking, let it be wrapt up in — — ices cut out 
of a Filler of Veal, and beaten flat upon the er, ſor that pur- 
poſe; ſo as the Sauſages may be made at leaſt as thick as a Man's 

rm, and of a convenient length. When they are thus order d, 
they muſt be put into an oval Stew - pan, with a great many Bards 
or thin Slices of Bacon at the bottom, and ſtopt 1 co- 
vering them with Beef-ftakes, and other Bacon- Bard. After- 
wards, the Pan muſt be ſet between two Fires, taking care that 
they be not too quick, and the Sauſages muſt be bak d or ſtew d 
in this manner about eight or ten Hours. As ſoon as they are 
ready, let them be removd from the Fire, and left to cool in 
the ſame Pan: Then they muſt be carefully taken out fo as 
* | none 
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none be broken, and all the Meat round about muſt be taken 
away, with the Fat: Ar laſt you may cut the Sauſages into 
Slices with a ſharp Knife, and ſer them in good order in a Diſh 
or Plate, to be ſerv d up cold ro Table. It there be occaſion to 
make a Galantine at the ſame time, with the Royal Sauſages, ir 


may be dreſs'd in the ſame Stew-pan. 


SEBA-DRAGONS, ſee QUAYVIVERS. 
SHADS. 


Broiled Shads, 


When they are well ſcal'd and cur, rub them with Butter and 
Salt, or elſe cauſe them to take Salt in a Baking-pan, with Oil: 
Then they muſt be broil'd upon the Grid- iron, over a gentle 
Fire, and brought to a fine colour. They may be ſerv d up, with 
Sorrel and Cream; adding alſo ſome Parſly, Chervil, Chibbol, 
Pepper, Salt, Nutmeg and ſweet Butter. They may alſo be dreſs d 
in a Ragoo of Muſhrooms, or in a brown Sauce, with Capers. 


Shads in a Court-bouillon. 


After having ſcal'd and cut your Shads, let them boil in white. 
Wine, with Vinegar, Pepper, Salr, Cloves, Bay-leaves, Oni- 
ons and green Lemmon, and let them be ſery'd up to Table 
upon a Napkin, | | 


SIMNEL $, 
' Jeed Simnels, 


Iced Simnels, may ſerve either for Intermeſſes, or to garniſh 
other Diſhes, and are r'd after the following manner. Ha- 
ving provided Simnels made of Water, according to the ſize of 
your Diſh, cut them into halves, as it were an Orange, leaving 
the Cruſt on the top and underneath ; and ſoak them in Milk, 
with Sugar, proportionably to the quantity of Simnels. Then 
ler them be cover d and laid under hot Embers, to be kept 
warm for the ſpace of about four or five Hours; but they muſt 
not be boil d, left they turn ro Pap. Afterwards, having taken 
them our, let them be 9 „ As 

eg . 2 | yy, 
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ſoon as they are colour d, let them be ftrew'd with fine Sugar 
and iced over: Ar laſt, after they have been turn d and iced on 
the other Side, they may be brought hot to Table. 


"Su BIT 


We ſhall not here inſiſt on the manner of — Smelt- po- 
rages, with white and brown Broth, or of Filets of the ſame 
Fiſh, in regard that it is — . to obſerve the Directi- 
ons already laid down for other forts of Fiſh. But it may not 
be improper to give ſome account of the Side-diſhes that are 
uſually made of Smelts. 


Several Ways of dreſſing Smelts.* 


Smelts may be fried and ſerv d up in a Sauce made of diſ- 
ſolv'd Anchovies, burnt Butter, Orange-juice and white Pepper. 
Ar another time, They me be ftew'd in a Sauce-pan, with 
Butter, a little white Wine, Nutmeg, fried Flower and a piece 
of green Lemmon ; adding ſome Capers and Lemmon-juice, 
when ſerv'd up to Table. | 
melts may be alſo boil'd in a Courr-bouillon , with white 
Wine, green Lemmon, Pepper, Salt and aBay-leaf or two, and 
brought ro Table, upon a Napkin, with Parſly and Slices of 
Lemmon, to be eaten with white Pepper and Vinegar ; or elſe 
they may be dreſs'd with the Ramolade-ſauce deſcribed Pag. 41. 


SNIPES. 


\ Snipes may be ſerv'd up in a Ragoo, as well as roaſted ; to 
which purpoſe, they muſt be ſlit into halves, without taking a- 
way any of their Entrails : Then ler them be fried in Lard, 
id ſeaſon d with white Pepper, Salt, a Chibbol, and a little 
Juice of Muſhrooms and Lemmon. The Diſh may be garniſh'd, 
with Slices of Lemmon. 


SOLES. 
Soles dreſi d after the Spaniſh Way. 
Let the Soles be fried, and afterwards cut into Filers 5 whilſt 


a Sauce is preparing for them, with good — rwo 
77 i oves 
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Cloves of Garlick, Pepper, Salt, Thyme and a Bay:leaf. Then 
ſoak them by degrees in this Sauce, and garniſh them, with 
what you ſhall judge moſt requiſite, 


A Side-diſh of fried Soles, 


| the Back of your Soles, on both ſides, and take away 
rhe „till the white Fleſh appears. When they are fried, 
ler them be garniſh'd with the Fleſh of other Soles,” and ler a 
white Sauce be made with an Anchovie and Capers, or Robert- 
Sauce; or elſe a Ragoo of Muſhrooms with Pike-livers, Arti- 
choke-botroms chopp'd very ſmall and Carp-roes, ſqueezing 
in ſome Lemmon-juice, before the Diſh is ſer on the Table. 


Sole-Filets with Cucumbers. 


Having cut fried Soles ipto Filers, let them be mingled with 
Cucumbers dreſs'd in the following manner: Let marinated 
Cucumbers cur into Slices, be fried and ſoak d with Gravy or 
Broth ; in which they muſt be afrerwards ftew'd and well ſea- 
ſon'd, taking care that they do nor ſtick. The Hees being 
put to them, may be ſerv d up a little after, and garniſh d with 
what you pleaſe. | 


Soles farced with fine Herbs, and dre fd otherwiſe. 


Let your Soles cool, after they have been fried, and let a 
Farce be made of fine Herbs, viz. Parſly, Chibbol, Thyme, Sa- 
vaury, and ſweet Baſil, all chopt together, with Pepper, Salr, 
Cloves and Nutmeg : 'Then dreſs all theſe with a good Lump 
of Butter, and farce the Soles, raking out the Bones of every 
one, at the top of the Back: Afrerwards, ſoak them in melted. 
Butter, and having breaded them, ler them be broil'd upon the 
Grid-iron and — to a fine colour, with the red-hot Fire- 
ſhovel. - They may be ſerv d up, with Lemmons cur into halves. 

Other Soles are farced with Bread-crum, Anchovies, Parſly, 
Chibbols and ſweet Butter, all well chopp'd, kneaded and ſea- 
ſon d: When they are thus ſtuff d, let them be ſteept in Oil, 
breaded and dreſs d as Pigs pettitoes, d la Sainte Menehour. A 
little brown Sauce muſt be prepar'd for them, and ſome Lem- 
mond juice added, as they are ſerving up to Table, 
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Other Ways of farcing Soles for Potage may be ſeen in the 
65th Article of Potages, under the Letter P. and as many Side- 
diſhes may be made of them; enriching them with Muſhrooms, 
Oiſters, Cray-fiſh and Capers, adding Lemmon: juice, when ſerv d 
up to Table. — 2 

In any ſeaſon out of Lent, three or four Eggs may be mingled 
with the Farce, which is ro be made of the Fleſh of boned 
Soles, when they are half-fried , with fine Herbs and Bread- 
crum ſoak d in Milk. Having ſtuff d the Bones of your Soles 
with this Farce, bake them in an Oven, till they come to a 
fine colour, and ſet out the Diſh with Lemmon, or ſome other 


proper Garniture. 
Sole-Filets, with a Lentil-cullis. 


After the Soles have been fried and cut into Filets, they muſt 
be pur into a good Ragoo of Lentils, ſuch as is produc'd in the 
fifth Article of Potages, and gently boil'd a little while over the 
Fire. When the Filets are ready to be ſerv'd up, ler them be 
dreſs d in the Ragoo, or Cullis, and garniſ d with what you 
pleaſe, for a Side-diſh. : 

Quavivers, Dabs and Perches may alſo be dreſs'd in the ſame 
manner, bur the latter muſt be handled more gently. 


Other Ways of dreſſing Soles. 


Sole-Filers are likewife ſery'd up in a Cullis of Capers, others 
wirh Traffies and others with Roberr-Sauce, with ſweer Baſil, 
or with Cray-fiſh: A Pain, or farced Loaf and Gatoet, ma 
alſo be made of Soles, or they may be dreſs d in a Court-boui!- 
lon, or in a Marinade, as it has been obſerv d in the laſt Ar- 
ricle of Marinades. As for thoſe that are fried, they may be 
eaten with Salt and Orange-juice. | | | 


W 
" ” T7 &a+* 


SOUS CES. 


A unde an Pe meſt of Sete, Jer Hogs-cars and Feet be 


boil d after the uſual manner, and left to cool in their own Li- 
quor: Then let them be cut into very ſmall thin Slices, and let 
all the Bones be taken away; whilſt ſome of rhe ſort of 
Vinegar is pur into a 1 0m Sugar, rtionably to 
the quantity of Meat: Let the Vinegar and Sugar be boil d, with 
4 +4 Mn . a 
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a Stick of Cinnamon, three or four Cloves, a little Pepper and 
Salt, and two or tree Slices of Lemmon: Let all be ſtrain d 
thro the Hair-fieve, and when the Meat is cut into Menus- 
droits, let all boil together, till the Sauce becomes thick, as if 
it were for Mem- droits with Muſtard. Afrerwards, having 
remov'd the Stew-pan from the Fire, and having provided cer- 
rain little ſquare Boxes, of what ſize you ſhall think fir, all the 
Far being alſo taken off with a Spoon, let the whole Meſs be 
rurn'd into them, with ſmall Lardoons, or Slices of Bacon, of 
the ſame length as rhe Boxes. When they are fill d, ler them 
not be cover d, till all be well coagulared. Afterwards, cover 
them with 1 wh and the Lids of the ſame Boxes. This Com- 
pound, or Jelly, may be — during or five Months, but 
the newer it is the better. It is uſually ſerv d up in thin Slices, 
and laid in good order, on a Diſh or Plate, with à clean Napkin 
underneath. ö 


S TAG. 


A Joint of Stag may be dreſs'd ſeveral Ways; that is to 
fay, ir may be larded with thick Slips of Bacon, and ſeaſon d 
with Pepper, Salt, Nutmeg, and beaten Cloyes ; Otherwiſe, 
having larded it with ſmall Slips of Bacon, let ir be ſteept in 
white Wine and Verjuice, with Salt, a Faggor of Herbs, a 
piece of green Lemmon, and three or four Bay- leaves, and roaſt- 
ed at a gentle Fire; baſting it with its Marinade, or Pickle, 
When it is ready, let it be dreſs d in rhe Dripping, with fried 
Flower to thicken the Sauce; adding Capers, Vinegar, or Lem- 
mon-juice, and white Pepper, when ſerv d up ro Table. 


| Another Way of dreſſing Stags-fleſh 
Let the Loin or Shoulder of a Stag be larded wich very thin 
Slips of Bacon, and cover d with Paper, As it is ing, let 


a Sauce be d far it, wich Vinegar, Pepper, Salt, Nut- 
Tian d 3 


meg, fried Flower, Slices of Lemmon and 


Another Way, 


After your Joint of Stag has been well roaſted, it may be 
eaten with a ſweet Sauce, made in this manner: Take a Glaſs 
of Vinegar, with Sugar, a little Salt, three or four whole 

* 9 Cloves, 


- with good Gravy, fine Herbs, Slices of Lemmon, 
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Cloves, Cinnamon and a little Lemmon ; and, when thefe In- 
redients are boil'd together, put in a little fried Flower, white 
epper and Orange-juice. | 


Stag in 4 Ragoo. | 
Having larded a piece of Stags-fleſh with thick Slips of Ba- 
con, ſealon'd with Pepper and Salt, let it be fried > Lard : 


Then ler it boil for the ſpace of three or four Hours in an 
earthen Pan, with Broth or Water, and two Glaſſes of white 


Wine, ſeaſon d with Salt, Nutmeg, a Bunch of Herbs, three 
or four Bay-leaves, and a piece of green Lemmon. When it is 


ready, let the Sauce q; thicken d with fried Flower, and add 
Capers and Lemmon uice as it is ſerving up to Table. 


aſties are alſo made of Srags-fleſh, which may be found in 
the Article of Paſties, under the Letter P. 


STOCK-FLISH, ſee Cop-risn. 
STURGE ON. | 
A Side-diſh of Sturgeon for Fleſh-days. 
Sturgeon for Fleſh-days may be dreſs'd after different Man- 


ners; that is to ſay, either in form of larded Fricandoes or 


Collops; or in thick Slices, 4 la Sainte Menehour. For the latter, 
let the Slices of Sturgeon be gently ftew'd in Milk and white 
Wine, well ſeaſon'd, with a po and a little melted La 
Then let them be breaded, and broil d upon a Grid- iron; pour- 
ing a Sauce underneath, in the ſame manner, as for Loing of 
* in order to be ſerv d up hot to Table. 

For Collops of the ſame Sturgeon, aſter they have been cut 
and larded, they muſt be flower d a little, and brought to a 
colour with Lard: Then they are to be boil d in a Sauce- pan, 
es, Muſh- 
rooms, Veal-ſweer-breads, and a well-ſeaſon'd Cu " Aﬀer- 
wards, the Fat being thoroughly drain'd from them, they ma 
be ſprinkled with a little Verjuice, and ſerv'd up hot, as w 


as the other ſort, among te Side-diſhes-and Out-works. 
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Another Way of dreſſing Sturgeon. 


| Sturgeon may alſo be dreſs'd in Haricot, with Turneps ; to 

which pu * muſt be boil d in Water, with Pepper, Salt, 

2 ions and Cloves. If you have any Broth at hand, 
ir 


ſome may be 'd in, and then your Sturgeon muſt be 
fried brown in Lads”; Afterwards, ir muſt be clear'd from rhe 


Far, and put into a prepared Cullis, with rhe Turneps, and a 
little Gammon cur into Slices, or chopt ſmall. It may be ſerv d 
up, with Lemmon-juice, and ſer out with Marinade, or ſome 
other Garniture. | | 


Sturgeon for Fiſh-days, 
Let your Sturgeon be boil'd in a good Court-bouillon, and 


* dreſs'd in a well-ſeaſon'd Ragoo of Muſhrooms, c. 


A Haricot may alſo be made of Sturgeon, with Turneps, as 
on Fleſh-days, —_ into pieces of the length of your Fin- 
er, in order to be boil'd in Water and Salt, and afterwards 
ied brown. Then the Far being drain'd off, ir muſt be 
into a Cullis of the ſame, and mingled with the Turneps, 
they have been ſcalded and well ſeaſon'd, 


# T. 


| # by + % ot | 
Tat made of Cherries and other forts of Fruit. 


12 ſerv d Cherries, and let a piece of well-made Paſte, 
+ half puff d be roll'd out very thin for an Under. cruſt, to 
be f. over the bottom of the Pie- pan: Then lay your 
Cherries in order, and roll our ſome Slips of Paſte, which can- 
not be made roo fall. Wich theſe, fine Ornaments may be made 
for your Tarr, in form of a Star, a Basket, a Royal Banner, 
and ſeveral others, at pleaſure : Thus, having ſhap'd all with 
the Point of a Knife, the Tart muſt be bak d, and afterwards 
ic d with fine Sugar, pafling the red-hot Fire-ſhovel over it. It 
may be garniſh'd, with Feuillamt ins, or ſmall Fleurons of all ſorts 
of Fruit. Tarts may alſo be made of other Fruits, and even 
of Cream, after the ſame manner : When Apricocks, Ver- 
| N 1 
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Juice, Sc. are in ſeaſon, are natural; and ar other rimes, 


armelade may be us'd. Howeyer, the Tarts may be alwa 
render'd more delicious, by making the Cruft, with n 
paſte, or crackling Cruſt, ſuch as is deſcrib'd in the firſt Ar- 
ticle of Paſtes. | 


A Peach-tart. ' 


Let ripe Peaches be ſton d, well pounded in a Mortar, and 
left in Heaps: In the mean while, having put ſome Sugar, with 
candy d Lemmon: peel cut ſmall, into a Diſh, let a fine Paſte be 

made ſomewhat ſtiff, with a little utter, Flower, Salt, Water, 
and the Volk of an Egg. Then roll out a round piece, very 
thin, for the Bottom - cruſt, according to the ſize of your Diſh, 
and make a little Border of the ſame Paſte, for the Side-cruſt, 
about two Inches high : Afterwards, the Peaches bein into 
it in good order, the Pie may be ſet into the Oven, and 

to a fine colour, with the red · hot Fire-ſhoyel, after having 
ſtrew d ir with Sugar. This is commonly call'd 4 broiled Tart 
by the French, and ought to be ſerv'd up hot to Table. 

D may be prepar d with Apples and 
other ſorts of Fruit; , if youll give your ſelf the trouble, 
they may be made of Paſte proper for crackling Cruſt, neatl 
cut, dried in an Oven, and afterwards iced over with the Yoll. 
of an Egg, fine Sugar and a little preſerv'd Lemmon-peel, well 
remper'd together. Having thus order d your Paſte for the Lid, 
cauſing it to be ic'd in the Oven, till ir become very white; it 
muſt be laid upon the Tarr that is dreſs d in the Diſh, a little 
before it is ſery d up, and may be garniſhd with Meringues. 


A fi weet-ſour Tart, 


Take a Glaſs of Verjuice, or Lemmon-juice, with A quarter 
of a Dn ER * 7 2 rer 17 2 away, ſome 
Cream, with fix Yolks of Eggs, a li utrer, Orange: flo 

candy d Lemmon: peel grated, and beaten Cinnamon: Ler all 
be put into a Tart made of fine Paſte, and bak d without a Lid, 


- 


| Other ſorts of Tarts, . 
A kind of Marmelade or Cream, may be made of Apples,Beets 
diclons, and oder forr of Fate; boling thew in whire W ” 
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and afrerwards pounding them with Sugar, Cinnamon, Orange- 
flowers and Lemmon-peel : Then they muſt be ſtrain d thro 
the Hair-fieve, and put into a Tart made of very thin Cruſt, 
with a little Butter, in order to be ſery'd up with musked Sugar 
and Orange: flowers. 

Tarts may alſo be made of all the different ſorts of artificial 
Creams ſpecify'd under that Arricle. 


T B8NCHES 


Tenches may be cur into pieces, and a white or brown Fri. 
caſſy may be made of . Mouſſerons or common Muſh- 


251 


rooms, s, Artichoke-· bottoms and fine Herbs; adding a 
thickening _ as for Chickens, and an Anchovie chopt ve- 
ſmall, as alſo ſome Lemmon-juice, before it is ſerv d up. to 


able, ſet our with Marinade, 
A Haſh may be alſo made of Tenches, garniſh'd with the 
Heads marinated and fried: Or elſe they may be dreſsd in 
Caſſerole, frying them, in burnt Butter, after uy have been 
cur, and ſtewing them in white Wine, with the ſame Butter, 
Verjuice, a Faggor of Herbs, Pepper, Salt, Nurmeg, a Bay- 
leaf or rwo, a little Flower, When they are ready, ler Oi- 
ſters be pur into the Sauce, with Capers, ſome Juice of Muſh- 
rooms and Lemmon, and let all be garniſh'd with fried Bread. 

Moreover, Tenches may be farc d, as Carps, or dreſs d in a 
Ragoo, cutting them into pieces, to be fried in reſined Butter, 
in which an Anchovie is to be afterwards diſſolv d; adding 
Orange-juice, Pepper, Salt, Nutmeg and Capers : Then the 
Diſh may be ſerv'd up with fried Parſly and Slices of Lemmon, 

As for thoſe Tenches that are ſer a- part for frying, they muſt 
be ſlit on the Back, and ftrew'd with Salt and Flower. When 
they are ſufficiently fried, let them be ſerv d up to Table with 
Orange-juice, | 

| TT BRRINGEG. 
A Terrine is a very conſiderable Side-diſh, and may be thus 


d: Take fix Quails, four young Pigeons, two Chickens, 
a Breaſt of Mutron tut into pieces; and let all be bak d or 


ſtew'd in an earthen Pan, call'd Terrine in French, between 


two gentle Fires, with Bacon-Bards at the bottom to them 
{rom burning, or young ſtreaked Bacon cut into pieces: Then 


a 
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let the Far be drain d off, and ſome good Veal-gravy put in its 
— with boil d Lettice, a little green Peaſe - ſoop, and green 
eaſe or Aſparagus- tops: Let all be ſtew'd again together for 
ſome time, and thoroughly clear d from the Fat, before they are 
ſery'd up to Table. 
NB. Somewhat has been already deliver d on this Subject, 
in the ſecond Article of Mirotons, under the Letter M. 


Tu N u s UBS. 


Amongſt other Diſhes, Thruſhes may be put into a Pie, to 
be ſerv'd up hot, or into a Ragoo ; frying rhem, for the latter, 
in Lard, with a little Flower, a Faggot of fine Herbs, Pepper, 
Salt, Nurmeg, a little white Wine and Capers; ſqueezing in 
ſome Lemmon: juice, as they are ſerving up to Table. 

For Potage made of Thruſhes, let them likewiſe be fried in 
Lard, after they have been drawn, and then boil'd with brown 
Broth proper for that purpoſe, as it has been already hinted, in 
the firſt Article of Broch, under the Letter B. The Livers be- 
ing alſo fried in the ſame Lard, muſt be afterwards 33 
and ſtrain d thro the Hair- ſieve, with the ſame , In or- 
der to be put upon the Thruſhes, or into the Potage; which are 
to be dreſs'd and garniſh'd with Muſhrooms, ' 


TonGUuests. 


Having 8 divers Services of Neats-tongues, 
— let us now give ſome Account of the other 
Its. | 0 


by | Calves-tongues, 
To prepare farced Calves-tongues, 


Let a Hole be made in the Tongues at the Root, with a little 
Knife; raking care that they be not cut in any part: Then 
thruſt in your Finger quite rhro', as if it were a Gut; ſo as a 
Ragoo may be pur into it, made of Veal-ſweer-breads, Muſh- 
rooms, Truffles, Parſly and Chibbol ; all well ſeaſon d, and fried 
with a little Lard and Flower, that is not made brown. The 
Tongues, being farced with this Ragoo, muſt be ried up very 
cloſe ar the Hole, and thrown into hot Water, to the end 55 
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the firſt Skin may be peel d off. Afrerwards, they muſt be 
broil'd upon the Coals, or ftew'd between two Fires, and when 
the Fat is thoroughly drain d from them, they may be dreſs'd 
in a Diſh, with a good Ragoo, garniſ d with Fricandoes, that 
are well larded but not farc d. | 


Another Way of dreſſing Calves-tongues, 


Two other Side-diſhes may be made of Calyes-rongues ; that 
is to ſay, they may be dreſs d in the ſame manner as the Nears- 
tongues, ſpecified in the third and fourth Articles; or elſe they 
may be roaſted after having been half done, and ſery'd up with 
ſweet Sauce. 


Hogs-tongnes. 
To dreſ dried Hogs-tongues. 


Take what quantity you pleaſe of Hog's-tongues, and ſcald 
them, only to get off rhe firſt Skin; but the Water muſt nor 
be too hot: Then wipe them with a Cloarh, and cur off a 
little of rhe thick End or Root. To ſalt your Tongues, take 

reen Juniper-berries, and dry them in an Oven, with two 
y-leaves, a little Coriander, Thyme, ſweet Baſil, and all 
ſorts of fine Herbs, except Roſemary, Sage, Parſly and Chib- 
bol: All theſe Herbs being well dried, muſt be pounded in a 
Mortar, and ſtrain d thro a Sieve. Afterwards, ving provi- 


| ded ſome pounded Salt and Salr-perre, mingle them together 


with the reſt, and let your Tongues be put into a Pail or Pot, 
laying them in order, one by one, as they are ſeparately ſalted; 
every Row of them being ſeaſon'd with all theſe Ingredients. 
muſt be preſs'd cloſe together; and, when they are all 
ſalted, let a Slate be laid over them, and a great Stone on the 
daf. leaving them thus cloſe ſtopt for ſix or ſeven Days. Then 
e them out, drain them a little; and, having cut ſome Hogs- 
skirts, — — to the length of the Tongues, let every one 
be put into its Caſe, made of thoſe Skirts, tying up both ends. 
When your Tongues are thus order d, let them be faſten d ar 
the ſmall end or tip, to a Pole laid a-croſs the Chimny, at a 
convenient diſtance, ſo as they may not touch one another, and 
that they may be well ſmoak d, for the ſpace of fifteen or twen- 
ty Days, till they become dry. Thus 1 may be 3 
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if well order d, throughout the whole Year ; bur in their beſt 
condition, they muſt be eaten at the end of fix Months: To 
that purpoſe, they may be boil'd in Water, with a little red 
Wine, a few Slices of Chibbol and Cloves. When they are ready, 
they may be cur into Slices or left entire, at pleaſure, and ferv d 
up cold among the Intermeſſes. 


Sheeps-tongues, 


Several Ways of dreſſing Sheeps-tongues. 


Sheeps-rongues may be ſerv d up with ſweer Sauce, in which, 
after they have been flower d and fried till they come to a fine 
yi they may be ſoak d by degrees, with Truffles and Mouſ- 
erons, 
Sheeps-rongues may alſo be broil'd upon the Grid- iron, with 
Salt and Bread-crum, in order to be ſtew d in a Sauce, made of 
Verjuice, Broth, Muſhrooms, Pepper, Salt, fried Flower, Nut- 
meg and green Lemmon; or elſe-a Remolade- Sauce 2 pre- 
par d for them, according to the Directions laid down, Pag. 41. 

Dried Sheeps· tongues may be order d after the ſame manner 


as dried Calyes-tongues above ſpecified. | 
Dare tn. 


Tortoiſes may be put into a Fricaſſy of Chiekens; and to that 
3 having cut off their Heads, Feet and Tails, let them 

il in a Por, with Pepper, Salt, Onion, Cloves, Thyme and 
Bay- leaves. Afrerwards, having cut them into pi taking 
care of the Gall, roſs them up in a Stew-pan, with fine Herbs, 
Chibbols, Pepper, Salt, Artichoke-botroms, Morilles, Mouſſerons, 
common Muſhrooms and Truffles. If you would have them 
brown, let them be ſoak d with Onion-juice, or elſe with good 
Fiſb-broth and a little fried Flower. To dreſs Tortoiſes in a 
white Fricaſſy, the Sauce muſt be thicken'd, with Volks of 
Eggs, adding ſome Verjuice and Lemmon-juice when ſerv d 
up to Table. The Diſh may be garniſh'd with Roes, Lem- 
man-ſlices and Oifters, either fried or raw, according to the 
nature of the Fricaſly. 8 

A Poupeton may alſo be made of Tortoiſes, or elſe they may 
be ſteept for ſome time, in Vinegar, Pepper, Salt and Chibbols: 
Afrerwards they muſt be flower d and fry d, in order to be ſerv d 
up with fry'd Parſly, Oranges and white Pepper. Tosrs. 
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Tosrs, 


Toſts may be ſerv'd up both on Fleſh-days and thoſe of Ab- 
ſtinence, and are very frequently us d. For Fleſh-days, boil'd 
Veal-kidneys chopt very ſmall, with Chervil, Salt, Sugar, Cin- 
namon, and the Volk of an Egg, may be laid upon the Toſts 
of Bread, and ſtrew d with other Bread, or elſe neatly ic d over. 

For Wood-cock Toſts, let the Fleſh and Entrails of the Wood- 
cocks be likewiſe cut ſmall, except the Ghizzard, and ſeaſon'd 
with white Pepper, Salt and melred Lard. All being well 
mingled together, the Toſts may be made, and bak d in a Pie- 

over a gentle Fire. They ought to be ſery'd up without 

gar, only with Murton-gravy and Orange-juice, or with a 

ot. 
 Tofts of the like nature may alſo be made, with Capons- 


livers fried in pounded Lard, three or four Muſhrooms, fine 


Herbs and the uſual ſeaſoning Ingredients. 

For Fiſh-days, the Tofts are generally 8 with Butter, 
Oil of Olives or Hypocras; which manner of dreſſing is ſo eaſie 
and ſo well known, that it does not deſerve to be any longer 
inſiſted upon. 


Tov TSS, or PAN DIZ S. 


There are two ſorts of Tuurtes or Pies made in a Tourtiere, or 
Baking-pan, as well as of ſtanding Pies both for Fleſh-days and 
thoſe of Abſtinence; that is to ſay, one ſort for Side · diſhes and 
the other ſor Intermeſſes. Some of the firſt Service have been 
already deſcrib d, particularly Tourtes or Pan- pies of Chickens 
and Pigeons in their reſpective Articles: And as for the Inter- 
meſſes, we have alſo produc d Almond- pan- pies, Tarts of Cream, 
and of Fruit - Marmelades, and even ſome Fiſh-pan-pies; let 
us now proceed to explain the moſt conſiderable of thoſe that 
remain, 


A Quail-Tourte or Pan- pie. 


After having well cleans d and truſs d your Quails, let them 
be pur into a Pan · pie made of beaten Paſte, as the former, ſea- 
ſon d with P „Salt, Nurmeg and a Bunch of Herbs. 
This Pie muſt all be 


fill'd with Veal-ſweer-breads, Muſhrooms, . 
| | Truffles 


it. 


* 
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Truffles cut into pieces, pounded or melted Lard underneath 
the Quails and Beef-ſewer : Then ir may be cover'd with a 
Lid, and bak d during two Hours. Let ſome Lemmon-juice be 
ſqueezd in, as it is ſerving up hot to Table for a Side-diſh. 


A Tourte or Pan- pie, after the Spaniſh Way for a Side-diſh. 


Take Quay, Pigeons, Mayviertes, or Ortolans; that is to ſay, 
any one of theſe forts, provided they be all ſmall and tender 
Fowls : For example, if they are Pigeons, after they have been 
well truſs d, a Farce muſt be made of a little Marrow, Muſh- 
rooms, Truffles.a little piece of parboil'd Bacon, all well ſeaſon d 
with Spice and fine Herbs of all ſorts. Let your Pigeons be 
only flir on the Back to ler in this Farce, and if they are ſome- 
what rough, they may be ſcalded a little before they are ſtuff d. 
In the mean time, let ſome Veal- ſweet · breads, Muſhrooms,Cocks- 
combs and Arcichoke- bottoms cut into Quarters be well ſea- 
ſon'd and ſtew d a- part; whilſt the Paſte is making, with Wa- 
ter, Flower, the Volk of an Egg, a little Salt and Butter, but 
it muſt not be too ſtiff: Having er ir by a little, let it be bea- 
ten with the Rolling- pin, and divided into eight pieces, accord- 
ing to the bigneſs of your Baking- pan. Of theſe eight pieces of 
Paſte, take four to ſerve for the Bottom - cruſts; roll out every 
piece almoſt as thin as Paper; rub the inſide of the Pie- pan with 

utter or Lard, and having put one piece of Paſte therein, waſſi it 
over with melted Lard, to the end, that another may be laid 
upon it, and ſo of the reſt. Then the Pigeons or other ſmall 
Fowls, may be ſer in order, with the Ragoo, and cover d with 
Bards or thin Slices of Bacon. Aſterwards, taking the four pie- 
ces of Paſte that were left for the Lid, order them in the — 
manner, as thoſe for the Bottom- cruſts, thar is to ſay, let them 
be waſh'd with Lard, before they are laid one upon another. 
The Pie being thus cover'd muſt be waſh'd over again on rhe 
top, and ſer into the Oven, taking care that it be nor of too 
brown a colour: When it is bak d, dreſs it in a Diſh or Plate, 
take off the Lid and Bardi, pour in a good white Cullis, or one 
of Muſhrooms, according to the nature of the Fowls, and let all 
be ſery d up hot to Table. 
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A Tourte or Pan- pie of a Capon's Breaſt for an Interme ß. 


Take the Breaſt of a Capon or Pullet, and pound it in a 
Mortar with a little grated Lemmon- peel, a March pane, three 
or four Volks of Eggs, Orange-flower- water, and a little beaten 
Cinnamon; all well thicken d. Let this Mixture be ſpread 
upon a piece of beaten Paſte roll d out for the Bottom- cruſt, and 
let the Pie be bak d without the Lid. Then ice it over with 
fine Sugar, and having caus'd the Cover of a Pie- pan to be heat- 
ed very hot, let it be laid upon the Pie, to give it a colour; ad- 
ding a little ſweet Water and Lemmon- juice, when ready to 


be brought to Table. 
Another Pan- pie made of a Capon's Breaft, 


Let the Breaſt of a raw Capon, be minc d, with as much Mar- 
row or Beef- ſewet: Then ler your Pie be made of beaten Paſte, 
and the intervals ſtuff d with Muſhrooms, Truffles, Cocks-combs, 
Veal-ſweer-breads, a little pounded Lard, Pepper, Salt and 
Nutmeg: Let it be cover d with a Lid of the ſame Paſte,waſh'd 
over, and bak d for the ſpace of an Hour and half: Laſtly, let 
ſome Piſtachoes, with Mutton- gravy and Lemmon- juice be put 
into it at the inſtant of ſerving it up, and let ir be ſet out with 
little Tarts, or ſome other ſort of Garniture. 


Pan pie of Capons-livers, 


Let the Livers be ſcalded in Water, and aſterwards laid in Or- 
der in a Pie- pan upon fine Paſte, with chopt Muſhrooms, fine 
Herbs, Chibbol and pounded Lard, ſeaſon d with Pepper, Salt, 
Nutmeg, Cloves and a piece of green Lemmon: Then cover- 
ing the Pie with a Lid of the ſame Paſte, let ir be waſh d over, 
and bak d a full Hour. In the mean while, taking one of the 
Livers that were reſerv'd, fry it with a little Lard and Flower; 
ler it alſo be pounded and ſtrain d thro the Hair- ſieve, with 
Mutron-gravy and Lemmon: juice, after having rubb d the bot- 
tom of the Diſh with a Shalor. Laſtly, let all be put into the Pie, 
as it 1s ſerving up hot to Table. 
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Gammon-Tourtes, or Pan-pies, 


A piece of good Gammon may be cut into ſmall Slices, and 
laid in order in the Pie-pan upon a piece of fine Paſte, with 
Herbs chopt ſmall; Pepper, Cinnamon, Nutmeg, freſh Butter 
and a Bay- leaf: Ir muſt-be cover d, and waſh'd over as the for- 
mer, and only ſet into the Oven for half an Hour. When it is 
bak'd, ler ſome Mutton-gravy be pur into it, with Lemmon- 
juice and a Shalot. | 

The Gammon may be minc'd, if you ſhall think fir, ro make 
a Pie of the like narure; adding Sugar, Cinnamon, white Pep- 
per, candy'd Lemmon-peel and a little pounded Lard. When 
it is dreſs d and bak d as before, ler Lemmon-juice and Sugar be 
put into it, in order to be ſer on the Table. | 


A Pan-pie of Sheeps-tongues. 


Sheeps-rongues cut into Slices may be put into a Pie-pan, 
with 2 — Currans, — Pepper, Salt, Su- 
gar, Cinnamon, two pounded Macaroons, ſome melted Lard 
and a piece of green Lemmon. Then let your Pie be cover d 
with «Lid, waſh'd over, and bak d for an Hour; putting into 
ir ſome Lemmon- juice, Sugar and ſweet Water, when ſerv'd 
up to Table. 


A Pan- pie of a Neats-tongue, 


Having cut a ſalted Neats - tongue into very thin Slices, as 
the former, let it be laid upon a piece of Paſte in a Pie- pan, ſea- 
ſon d with Cinnamon, Pepper, Ugar and melred Lard. Then 
cover it with a Lid of the ſame Paſte, and when it is half bak d, 
that is to ſay, about half an Hour after it was ſet into the O- 
ven, pour in half a. Glaſs of good Wine, Afterwards, let it be 
bak d outright, and as it is ſerving up, put ſome Sugar into it, 
with Lemmon- juice and Pomegranate-k 


A Tourte, or Pan-pie of Veal-ſweet-breads, 


After having ſcalded the Sweet-breads in very hot Water, let 
them be pur into a fine Paſte, with ſmall Muſhrooms, es, 
Pepper; Salt, Nutmeg, green Lemmon and pounded Lard. Then 

cover- 
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covering the Pie with a Lid of the ſame Paſte ; waſh it over, 
and ſer it into the Oven for an Hour. When it is bak d, pour 
in ſome Veal or Mutton- gravy, adding Piſtachoes and Lemmon- 


juice, a little before it is brought to Table. 
A Pan-pie of Beatils. 


The Beatils being well cleans d in hot Water may be put into 
a Pie- pan, with Muſhrooms, Truffles, Veal- ſweet - breads, Arti- 
choke- bottoms and Beef. marrow; all well ſeaſon d, wich Pep- 
per, Salt, Nurmeg, a Faggot of Herbs, and pounded or melred. 

ard : Ler it be cover'd with a Lid, and waſh'd over as the 
others, and after ir has been bak d about two Hours in an 
Oven moderarely heated, let ſome Mutton- gravy be pour d into 
it, with Lemmon: juice, in order to be ſerv d up ro Table. 


A Pan-pie of Veal-kidneys. 


This Tourte or Pan-pie may be made rwo ſeveral Ways : For 
the firſt, let your Veal-kidneys be chopt ſmall, with a little Lard, 
ſeaſoned with Pepper, Salt, Nutmeg, Cinnamon, Chibbols, fine 
Herbs, Muſhrooms and Veal-ſweer-breads. The Pie being thus 
made of beaten Paſte, muſt be cover d, and bak d as before, 
during a full Hour. 

For the other Way; let your Kidneys be boil'd, minc d, 
and put in like manner between two pieces of ſine Paſte, with 
Sugar, Cinnamon, Lemmon: peel, Dates, a little Butter, -W o Ma- 
caroons, and the other neceſſary ſeaſoning Ingredients. Three 
mg of an Hour are ſufficient for the baking of this ſort of 

ie, into which you muſt pur ſome Lemmon-juice, Sugar arid 
Orange-flower-water, when ready to be ſerv'd up to Table. 


Tourtes, or Pan-pies made of Butter, Lard and Marrow. 


For the Butter Pan- pie, take very freſh Butter, to the quan- 
rity of eight Ounces, according to the bigneſs of your Pie, let 
it be reſin d and well clear d from the Scum ; adding a little 
chopt Marrow, if the Entertainment be prepar'd for a Fleſt- 
day, otherwiſe, it muſt not be us d. The Butter, being thus 
refin d, muſt be taken off from the Fire, and ſer by for fone 
time. Then, breaking three new laid Eggs, take the Whites, 


and make ſome Snow ; into vor you are to pur fine Sugar, 
> our 
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four Volks of Eggs, candy'd Lemmon-peel cut very ſmall, green 
Lemmon-peel grated, and a little Orange-flower- water, all 
proportionably beaten : Pour the Butter into the ſame Farce, 
and ler all be well whipt together. In the mean while, having 
provided a fine Paſte, ler a piece of it be roll'd our very thin, 
ro be laid on the Pie- pan that is butter d a little, and ler the 
fides of the Pie be ſhapd with the Point of a Knife. After- 
wards, the Farce being pur into ir, it muſt be bak'd with a 
little Fire on the top, only in the middle of the Pie-pan, left ir 
ſhould take too brown a colour. To know when theſe ſorts of 
Pies are ſufficiently bak d, tis requiſite to obſerve, whether they 
are ready to ſlip off from the Baking-pans; and before they are 
ſerv'd up, they muſt be ftrew'd with fine Sugar, and ic'd over 
with the red-hor Fire-ſhovel. They may be garniſh'd with R/ 
ſoles, Apple-fritrers, or any thing elſe of the like nature. 

The Lard Pan-pie 1s ** after the ſame manner, only 
making uſe of tried Lard inſtead of Butter; but care muſt be 
taken, that it have not the leaſt ill taſte, and that the Eggs be 
always newly laid: If the Pies are large, a greater quantity of 
Eggs will be requiſite. | 

5 for the Marrow -· pie, it may like wiſe be made as the former; 
that is to ſay, when the Marrow is refined or well melted, the 
Eggs are to be beaten in the ſame manner, and the Lemmon- 
pcels, with the other Ingredients muſt be added. Others pound 
the Marrow, Sugar, and Lemmon-peel all together, with a 
little Flower and Orange-flower-water. Afterwards, they whip 
the Whites of the Eggs, with three or four Volks, and mingle 
them with the reſt in the Mortar. However, a fine Paſte ought 
to be made as for the other Pies, and tis no great matter how 
different the Ways of making them may be, provided they tend 
to the producing of the ſame good Effect. 
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A ſngar'd Pan- pie for an Intermeß. 


Take five or fix Biskets, March-panes or Macaroons, with 
Sugar, and four or five Volks of Eggs ; pound them in a Mor- 
rar, with a litrle Orange-flower-water ; and ler the whole Maſs 
be laid upon Puff-paſte. Then let the Pie be bak d with a gentle 
Fire; and Iced over, till it comes to a fine colour. 


* 
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An Artichoke-Tourte, or Pan- pie. 


When the Artichoke- bottoms are well boil d, and become very 
white, they may be put into a Pie, with fine Herbs, Chibbols 
chopt ſmall, Pepper, Salt, Nutmeg and Butter. Cover your 
Pie with a Lid, and put into it a white Sauce, with a little Vi- 
negar, when ready to be ſerv d up to Table. 

Otherwiſe, the Artichoke-borroms may be pounded and ſtrain d 
thro the Hair-fieve, with melted Butter or Lard, ro make as 
ir were a kind of Cream; adding two raw Volks of Eggs, with 
Salt and Nutmeg : Let all be pur into a very fine thin Paſte,and 
when bak d, ſerv d up with Mutron-gravy and Lemmon-jaice, 

A pounded Macaroon may alſo be ut into the Artichoke- 
cream, with Sugar, Cinnamon, candy d Lemmon: peel, a little 
Milk- cream and Salt. This Pie may be made without a Lid, 
but before it is brought to Table, it muſt be ic d over with Su- 
gar, and Orange-flower-warer. 


An Aſparagus-pan-pie. 


Let the tender part of the Aſparagus be cut, and the Tops 
reſerv d for garniſhing. Afterwards, they muſt be ſcalded in 
Warer, and dreſsd in a Pie, with melred Lard, Marrow, or 
Butter, fine Herbs, Chibbols, Pepper, Salt and Nurmeg. This 
Pie ought ro be cover'd with a Lid, and when bak d, ſome 
Cream may be pur into it, or Mutton-gravy, and the Yolk of 


an Egg. 
A Spinage-pan-pie, 


Take Spinage-leaves, and ſcald them in Water, or elſe ſtew, 
them in an earthen Pot, with half a Glaſs of white Wine, to 
take away their Crudity. As ſoon as the Wine is conſum d, let 
the Spinage be drain d, and chopt very ſmall, ſeaſon d with a 
little Salt, Cinnamon, Sugar, Lemmon-peel, two Macaroons 
— Sees of — 2 

ver d with Slips of cut Work.; adding ſome Sugar 
Orange-flower, as it is ſerving up to Table. 
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ATruffle-pan- pie. 


Having cut the Truffles into Slices, and caus d the Skin to be 
well peel d off, they may be laid in order on a piece of fine Paſte 
roll'd out for the Borrom-cruſt : Then ler a little Flower be fri- 
ed in Butter, with fine Herbs chopt ſmall, and a whole Chib- 
bol, and let all be pur into the Pie; ſeaſoned with Pepper, Salt 
and Nurmeg. This fort of Pies is not uſually cover'd, but muſt 
be ſervd up with Lemmon-juice. 


A Tourte or Pan-pie made of Mouſſerons, Morilles and 


common Muſhrooms, 


Let your Muſhrooms be cur into Slices and laid upon a piece 
of: fine Paſte in the botrom of a Pie-pan, with fine Herbs, Chib- 
bols, Salr, Nutmeg, fried Flower and Burrer. Then cover your 
Pie with a Lid, waſh it over, and when bak'd, ſerve it up, 


with burnt Butter. 
The Pan- pies of Moriles and Mouſſerons are uſually made after 
the ſame manner. | 


An Egg- pan- pie. 


Take the Volks of Eggs, a Lump of Sugar, a little Butter 
and Orange- flower water; make as it were a kind of Cream; 
and put it into a piece of very thin fine Paſte rais d with a little 
a for the Side-cruſt : Then having grated ſome Lemmon- 

| _ ir, let it be bak d and ic d over, when ready to be 
— to Table. 


A Pan-pie, with Sorrel- juice. 


After having pounded the Sorrel, to get the Juice, let it be 
put into a Diſh, with Sugar, Cinnamon, Macaroons, a Lum 
of Butter, three Volks of Eg candy d Lemmon: peel — 
and Orange- flowers: Then let all be boil'd together, as it 
were Cream, and afterwards laid a—_ a piece of very fine Paſte 
in the bottom of a Baking-pan, When the Pie is bak d, it may 
be ſerv d up, with Sugar, | ; 
an. 


with Mutton-gravy and Lemmon, juice, after having taken 
away the Chibbols : A rhickening Liquor may alſo be added 
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Pan-pies of divers Colours, 


Another Pages 5 be made of a kind of green Cream; 

mingling ſome Beer-juice with Piſtachoes and Almonds, as they 

are ſtraining thro*' the Hair-fieve : For all the other ſorts of 

Colours, ſee What has been deliver'd on that Subject, for Jellies 

m Oo __ in the ſecond Article of Jellie under the 
etter 


Other ſorts of Tourtes, or Pan- pies. 


Many other ſorts of Pan- pies may alſo be prepar d, to be 
ſerv d + as the former, * — ten as well for 
Fleſh-days, as thoſe of Abſtinence ; particularly, Pies made of 
the Pulpof Oranges cut into Slices and laid upon fine Paſte, 

5 pic Sugar, a pounded Macaroon , Cinnamon and Piſtachoes, 
The ſame thing may be done with green Lemmons ; only ſome 
candy'd Lemmon-peel grated muſt be us d inſtead of Piſtachoes. 
Both theſe ſorrs of Pies are to be ſery'd up, with Musked Su- 
gar. Others may likewiſe be made of Pomegranare-kernels, 

candy'd Lemmon-peels, 1 Plums, cut Piſtachoes, Ge. 

For — it would be only requiſite to follow the Di- 

rections, as well for the moſt proper Paſtes to be uſed for that 

N rpoſe, as the reſt of the Managery, which have been laid 

1 firſt and fourth Articles of Almonds, under the Let- 
rer | 
Ir may not beim here to ſubjoin ſome other Pan- pies 
made of Fiſh, thar — provided for Side-diſhes, on 
Fiſh-days, viz. - 


A Cray-fſh-Tourte, or Pan-pie. 


Let theCray-fiſh be ftew'd in a Glaſs of white Wine, after. 
they have been well waſh'd ; reſerving the Claws and Tails : 
Let all the reft be pounded in a Mortar, to be ſtrain d thro the 
Hair-fieve, with a little Broth, and melted Butter: Then the 
whole Mixrure my be pur into a Pan-pie, with Pepper, _ 
Nutmeg, g Chibbols and Muſhrooms cur into pi | 
when the Pie is coyer'd with a Lid, it muſt be waſhd over, in 
order to be bak d, and fery'd 1 Lemmon: juice. 
Ocker wiſe, the Fleſh of che 2 be minc d and put 
9 4 ung 
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into a Pie, with Carps-roes, Pikes-livers, Morilles, common 
Muſhrooms, Ti uffles, Butter and the other ſeaſoning Ingredients, 
in order to be ſerv d up with Lemmon or Orange-juice. 


A Pan-pie made of Carps-roes and Tongues, 


The Tongues and Roes of the Carps muſt be laid in order 
upon a piece of fine Paſte, in the bottom of the Pan; ſeaſon d 
with Pepper, Salt, Nurmeg, fine Herbs, Chibbols, Morilles, com- 
mon Muſhrooms, Truffles and ſweet Butter. Then, all being 
cover'd with a Lid of the ſame Paſte, let the Pie be bak d with 
a gentle Fire, and ſeryd up with Lemmom juice. 


Pan-pies made of Pikes-livers, 


Theſe are to be ſeaſon d as the former, except that burnt 
Butter muſt be us d, and a diſſolved Anchovie put into them, 
with Capers and Lemmon juice, before they are brought to 
Table. | 


A Salmon-pan-pie. 


After having ſtew'd the Salmon for a while in Clarer, it muſt 
be cur into Slices or Filets, and dreſs d in the Pie, with candy d 
Lemmon- peel, Dates, Sugar, Cinnamon, a little Pepper, Salt 
and Butter: When the Pie is half bak d, pour in the Wine in 
which the Salmon was ftew'd ; let it alſo be ic'd over, and 
ſerv d up, with Lemmon- juice. an 
Otherwiſe, the Salmon may be chopt ſmall, with Muſhrooms, 
fine Herbs, Chibbols, Artichoke-· bottoms, Pepper, Salt and Nut- 
meg, and ſerv d up in the ſame manner. 2 


A Tourte, or Pan- pie made of Smelts, Pike, Soles, and 
- other ſorts of Fiſh, | 


Leer your Fiſh be cur into Filets, with chopt Morilles, common 
. Muſhrooms. and Truffles, to be laid on the bottom of the Pie ; 
ſeaſon d with Pepper, Salt, Nutmeg, fine Herbs, Chibbols and 
pieces of Muſhrooms : Or elſe the Bones and Heads of the Fiſh 
may be taken away and fried, to ſerve for Garniture. But the 
Pies muſt always be fer on the Table, with Orange or Lemmon- 
JUICE, | | 

An 


3 
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An Oiſter- pan- pie. 


This Pie is uſually made after the ſame manner, only it will 
be requiſite to add a little Bread- chippings, with Capers and a 
Slice of green Lemmon, as alſo the Liquor of the Oiſters, be- 
fore it is ſerv d up to Table. 


A Muſcle-pan-pie, 


The Muſcles, being well cleans'd and waſh'd, muſt be fried 
in a Pan, and clear d from their Shells, in order to be dreſs'd in 
a Pie, with Muſhrooms cur into pieces, Morilles, Pepper, Salt, 
Nurmeg, Thyme and Butter. When the Pie is half bak d, the 
Muſcle- liquor muſt be put into it, with 5 as 
alſo Lemmon: juice, at the inſtant of ſerving it up to Table. 


A Pan-pie of farced Tench. 


When your Tenches are well cleans'd from their Slime, flir 
them on the Back, and rake away the Fleſh, ſo as the Head 
and Tail may ſtick to the Skin: Then mince this Fleſh with 
Muſhrooms, Carps-roes, fine Herbs, Pepper, Salr, Nurmeg and 
beaten Cloves ; and, having ſtuff d the Bones of the Fiſh with 
the ſame Farce, dreſs them in a Pie, with Oiſters, Muſhrooms, 
_ Carps-roes, Pikes-livers and Butter; adding half a Glaſs of 
. White Wine, when the Pie is half-bak'd, and ſome Lemmon- 

juice, as it is ſerving up to Table. 


Other Tourtes, or Pan-pies made of Fiſh, &c. 


Tourtes, or Pan-pies, are likewiſe made of Perches, Tortoiſes, 
and many other Fiſhes ; for which due Meaſures may be eaſil 
taken from the former, or from the particular Inſtructions gi- 
ven in their proper paces, for the drefling of thoſe ſorts of 
Fiſh. To theſe may be added Pan-pies of Beatils, and others 
of Pigeons dreſs'd with a good Fiſh-farce, prepar'd with the 
Fleſh of Eels, Pikes and Carps, with pounded Roes : To thar 
purpoſe, the Rumps of thoſe Pigeons muſt be made hollow, and 


a piece of a Pike's Liver, or (ome other ſtuff d into ir: Then 
they are to be ſtew'd a little in melted Butter, and put into a 
Pie, with artificial Cocks-combs and Veal ſweet - breads, 9 
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of the ſame Compound or Farce, and ſcalded ſeparately in a 
Ladle. This Pie muſt be ſeaſon d with Pepper, Salt, Nutmeg, 
Muſhrooms, Fiſh-roes, Morilles and ſweer Butter; adding a 
_ white Wine at laſt, and Lemmon-juice when ferv'd up to 
Table. | 


TT ROTTERERS. 


A Side-diſh of Sheeps-trotters farced. 


Let the Trotters be well ſcalded, and afterwards ftew'd in 
good Broth, with a little Parſly and Chibbol ; raking care that 
they be not over-done. As ſoon as they are taken our, ler the 
Feet be cut off, leaving the Legs; the Bones of which muſt be 
taken away, and the Skins ſpread upon the Table or Dreſſer, in fre 
order to be ſtuff d with a little of the Farce of Croqueti, or ſome m 
other, and roll d up one by one: Then, after having laid them A 
in a Diſh, and ſprinkled them with a little melted Far, they e 
muſt be neatly breaded on the top, and brought to a Colour in ¶ ſe 
the Oven. When they are colour d, let the Fat be drain d from p 

them, and let the fide of the Diſh be rubb d with a Shalot; pour- - F 
ing a little Ragoo upon them, or a Muſhroom-cullis , before le 
they are ſerv'd up hot to Table. | N 


Another Way of dreſſing Sheeps-trotters, 0 


Sheeps-rrotters may alſo be dreſs d with white Sauce, fryin | 
them in Lard, with fine Herbs, young Chibbols, — 
and Nutmeg: The Sauce muſt be thicken d with Volks of Eggs ' 
and Roſe-vinegar ; garniſhing the Diſh with rhe Trotter- bones 
fried in Paſte and Parſly. 


TRrouUmTS. 
A Side-diſh of broiPd Tronts, 


The Trouts may be either breaded, or left in their natural 
condition; for the latter, a Ragoo may be — 7 with Mouſ- 
ferons, Truffles, Fiſh-roes, and Pikes-livers fried brown, alſo an 
Anchovie, fine Herbs, and a few Capers. Ler the Trours be 
laid a ſoaking*for ſome time in this Sauce, and afterwards ſerv d 
up, with Lenumon-juice, © A 

or 
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For the others, that you would have breaded, they ought to 
. ſteept in a good Marinade, for the ſpace of a Fall Haw, af- 
er having cut them into pieces, to the end that they may take 
he whole reliſh : Then they may be broil'd over a gentle Fi 
ind ſprinkled with Lemmon-juice, whilft the Diſh 1s parniſh'd 
ith Perits-patez, i. e. little Pies made of Fiſh, or with Mari- 
ade, 


O @ YY 


An Intermeſs of Trouts on Fleft-d ays. | 


Having provided two or three good Trouts, ler them be neat- 
y gutted at the Gills, ſcrap'd and well wipt: Then, layin 
them on the Dreſſer, ler rhe red-hor Fire-ſhovel be gently Daſs 
over them, yet ſo as not to touch them, and ler it be re- iterated 
from time to time: When they are ſufficiently harden d by this 
means, they may be larded with ſmall Slips of Bacon in rows. 
Afterwards, ſome good Bards, or thin Slices of Bacon being laid 
on the bottom of an oval Stew. pan, the larded Trours muſt be 
ſet in order _ them; kindling a little Fire underneath, and 
putting ſome. live Coals on the top of the Cover, to give the 
Fiſh a fine colour: They muſt alſo be ſtirr'd at ſeveral times, 
leſt they ſhould ſtick ro the bottom. When they are well co- 
lour d, take away all the Bacon, ſoak your Trouts in good 
Gravy, with a little Champagne-wine, and an Onion ſtuck with 
Cloves, and ler all be gently ſtew'd together, and well ſeaſon d 
in the ſame Pan. As ſoon as they are almoſt done enough, and 
little Sauce is left, ler ſome Truffles, Muſhrooms and all forts of 
Garniture, according to the Seaſon, be pur into a little Gam. 
mon- eſſence, in order to make a well-ſeaſon'd and ſomewhar 
thick Ragoo. Then dreſs your Trouts in a large Diſh, either 
of an Oval or round Figure, and pour the Ragoo round abour, 
after the Fat has been thoroughly drain d off. The Diſh may 
be Parke if you pleaſe, with Arrichoke-bortoms, Andouillers, 
or {mall Trout-collops well larded and order d as thoſe of Soles. 
As for the large Sea-fiſh, they muſt be larded with thick Slips 
of Bacon, and when well tied up, they may be boil'd ina good 
| Court-bouillen, proper for Fleſh-days, that is well ſeaſon d, and 
enrich'd with all forts of exquiſite Ingredients ; adding a little 
Champagne-wine, When the Fiſh are ready, let them be dreſs d 
in Oval Diſhes, and let a Ragoo be turn d upon them, made of 
all forts of Garnitures. Some freſh Oiſters may alſo be added, with 
their Liquor, or elſe a Carp- ſauce, or one of Gammon-eſſence, 
MY 
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_ 


may be prepar d for that purpoſe; taking care that all be well 
clear d from the Fat, and ſerv'd up hot to Table. 


I AUPELB 0 


The Way of dreſſing Truffles moſt in vogue, is that of a 
Court-bouillon , ſo as they may be ſtew'd in white Wine or 
Clarer, and ſeaſon'd with Pepper, Salt and Bay-leaves. 

They may alſo be broil d upon the Coals, flirting them in 
half to put in ſome white Pepper and Salt, and cloſing them up 
again, in order to be wrapt up in wer Paper and laid over a 
Fire that is not too quick: Then they may be ſerv'd up to Ta- 
ble, on a folded Napkin. 

Or elſe, after having cleans'd your Truffies, cut them into $li. 
ces, and fry them in Lard or Butter, with Flower. Then they 
muſt be ftew'd in a little Broth, with fine Herbs, Pepper, Salt and 
Nutmeg, and laid a ſoaking in a Diſh, till there be little Sauce 
left ; to be ſerv d up, with — and Lemmon-juice, 

Otherwiſe, ſeveral Ragoo's may be made of Truffles and Ca- 

s-livers, as alſo Tourtes or Pan-pies ; as it has been before 
obſerv'd : And in the Entertainments with Roors or Collarions 
during the time of Lent, they may be eaten dry, with Oil, bur 
they muſt be always ſet on the Table among the Intermeſſes. 


., vv mu. = AN 


TuN NIE S. 


Tunnies may be dreſs d in Slices or Filets, with Poor Man's 
Sauce, and in a Saller, with the Ramolade deſcrib'd Pag. 41. 
They may alſo be fried in round Slices, and ſerv d up in a kind 
of Fiſh- Marinade, ſuch as is ſpeciſied in the laſt Anicle of Mari- 
nades. Or elſe, they may be broil'd upon a Grid- iron, after ha- 
ving rubb d and ſtreẽ d them with Pepper, Salt and Butter, to 
be eaten with Orange and burnt Butter. Otherwiſe, a Poupe- 
ton may be made of them; or they may be bak d in a Pot pie, 
prog Fleſh chopt ſmall into a Por, or earthen Pan, with 

t Butter and white Wine; alſo a piece of green Lemmon, 
Pepper, Salt, Muſhrooms, or Cheſnuts and Capers: The Diſh 
may be garniſ d with Bread and Oiſters fried, and Slices of 
Lemmon. For the other Tunny-pies, ſee the eighteenth Ar- 
ticle of Pies, under the Letter P. 


T UK 
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TURBO T. 
A Side-diſh of Turbot, in a Court-bouillon, 


Let a well ſeaſon d Courr-bouillon be prepar d, with Vinegar, 
Verjuice, white Wine, Pepper, Salt, Cloves, Thyme, Onions, 
Lemmon and a Bay-leaf or two; ler a little Water be alſo ad- 
ded, and at laſt ſome Milk, to render it very white: Then the 
Turbot muſt be leaſurely ftew'd in it, over a gentle Fire, and 
garniſh'd with Parſly, Lemmon-ſlices laid upon it, and Violers 
in their Seaſon. 


A Turbot ſerv'd up among the Intermeſſes on Fleſn-days. 
Having ſcal'd and waſh'd your Turbor, put it into a large 


. Diſh, with Bards or thin Slices of Bacon, ſeaſoned with melred 


Lard, white Wine, Verjuice, a Faggot of Herbs, Bay-leaves, 

Pepper, Salt, Nutmeg, whole Cloves and green Lemmon : 

Then let it be cover d with other Bards, and bak d in a Pot be- 

rween two Fires, or in an Oven: In order to ſerve it up to Ta- 

ble, rake away the Bacon- Barde, dreſs your Turbor in a Diſh, 
uring upon it a good Ragoo of Muſhrooms, made of the 
uce, and garniſh it with Slices of Lemmon. | 


TURKEY 58. 


Among the ſeveral Ways of drefling Turkeys, either roaſted 
or in a Ragoo, the two following are, without doubt, the moſt 
modern, and conſequently deſerve to be firſt taken notice of: 
One of theſe, is a Side-diſh of Turkeys farced with fine Herbs, 
and the other a Side-diſh of the ſame, dreſs d with Onion- eſſence. 
Turkeys are alſo ſtew'd in a Salmigund or Hotch- potch, and 
_ 1— as ſome other Meſſes ſpecified in the Ge- 
ne able. 


Turkeys farced with fine Herbs. 


Let the Turkeys be truſs d for roaſting, bur not parboil'd : 
The Skin on their Breaſt muſt alſo be looſen d, to the end tbar 
they may be conveniently ſtuff d with a Farce made of raw Ba- 

| con, 
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con, Parſly, Chibbol, and moſt ſorts of fine Herbs, all chopr ſmall, 
unded a little in a Mortar and well ſeaſon d: The Turkey; 
ing thus farced between the Skin and the Fleſh, as alſo a little 
in the Body, muſt be well ſpitted and roaſted. Afterwards, 
they are to be dreſs d in a Diſh, R_ upon them a good Ra- 
„of all ſorts of Garnitures, and ſerv'd up hot to Table. 
The ſame thing may be done with Chickens, Pigeons and other 
ſorts of Fowl, and to diverſifie them on ſeveral Days, they may 
be bak d or ſtew d in a Pot between two Fires, after they have 
been ſtuff d, as before. When they are ready, let them be 
well drain d, and ſerv d up with a good Ragoo of Truffles, and 
Veal-ſweer-breads ; all well dreſs d, clear d — the Fat, and 
garniſh'd with ſmall Croquets. | 


A Side-diſh of Turkeys, with Onion-eſſence. 


The Onions muſt be cut into Slices and fried in a Stew- 
pan, with Lard : Then the Fat being drain d a little from them, 
they muſt be toſs d up again, with as much Flower as can be 

ot up between your Fingers; adding ſome good Gravy, 
. and the other neceſſary ſeaſoning Ingredients. When 
all have been ſtew d together a little while, let them be ſtrain d 
thro the Hair-fieve, and afterwards put into the Stew- pan a 
third time, with a few drops of Verjuice and a little Bread- 


cullis. In the mean while, the Turkeys having their Wings, 


Breaſt and Legs well tied up, ought to be roaſted, and dreſsd 
in a Diſh ; pouring the Sauce upon them, before they are 
ſerv d up after the uſual manner. | | 


Other Side-diſhes of Turkeys. 


Sometimes young Turkeys, one of them larded, and the other 
only barded, or cover'd with thin Slices of Bacon, withour be- 
ing breaded, are roaſted and fery'd up in Gravy. 

Ar another time, your Turkeys being barded and roaſted, 
take away their Legs, Wings and Breaſts, and cur them into 
Filets, to be put intoa Ragoo of Cucumbers fried brown, with 
a brown thickening Liquor, and * * of Lemmon, as they 


are dreſſing. 


V. 
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V. 


Vu: a .ks 


IN ſeveral places of this Book, we have taken occaſion to ſhew, 
how Veal may bedreſs'd inorder to make a great number of 
Meſſes and Diſhes for every Service; particularly, Veal-ſtakes 
for Side-diſhes, Veal-cutlets, Pies made of a Filler of Veal, Ge. 
not to mention, a very great number of other Diſhes that are 
made of Veal, or at leaſt, in which Veal is us d: So that it res 
mains only to produce ſome other manners of dreſſing this ſort 


of Meat, for ſeparate Diſhes. 


A Side-diſh of Veal, after the Italian Way. 


Having provided ſome Slices or Stakes of Veal that are very 
render, and cut them as it were to make Ficandoes or Scotch-col- 
lops; let them be beaten a little with the Cleaving- knife. Then let 
ſome good Bards, or thin Slices of Bacon be laid on the bottom 
of a Stew-pan ; let the Veal-ſtakes be likewiſe laid in good or- 
der upon them; and let all be well ſeaſon d. The quantity of 
theſe Stakes muſt be adjuſted, according to the bigneſs of your 
Diſh or Plate ; which being cover'd on the rop, with other Ba- 
con-Bards, the Pan muſt be ſer 4 Ia Braiſe, or between two Fires. 


When all have been ſufficiently bak d in this manner, take out 


all the Bards and the Meat a- part, and drain off the Fat; onl 
leaving as much as will ſerve to make ſome brown Sauce, with 
a little Flower, in the ſame Stew. pan, but not roo much: Aſter- 
wards, ſoaking it with good Gravy, 2 Veal- ſtakes again 
into the Pan, and make an end of dreſſing them; with Veal- 
ſweet- breads, Truffles cut into Slices, Muſhrooms, boil'd Cocks- 
combs, two Slices of Lemmon, a Faggot of fine Herbs, a few 
drops of Verjuice, a bit of Shalor, a little Bread-cullis to 
thicken the Sauce : Bur all muſt be well clear'd from the Far, 
and brought hot to Table. 


To adreſs Veal à la Bourgeoiſe. 


Let ſome Veal-ſtakes be cut ſomewhat thick, and larded 
with a ſmall wooden Larding-pin ; the Lardooms being ſeaſon d 
a little, with Parſly, Chibbols, beaten Spices, Pepper and Salt: 


„ 
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Then let ſeveral ſmall Bards of Bacon be put into a Stew-pan, 
and ler the Veal-ſtakes be laid in order upon them. The Fire 
ought to be very gentle at firſt, to the end that the Meat may 
ſweat, and may be brought to a Colour on both Sides, by put- 
ting in a little Flower: When it is ſufficiently colour d, let it 
lye a ſoaking, with good clear Broth and boil gently. After- 
wards, the Sauce muſt be thicken d a little, and clear d from the 
Fat, ſprinkling it with a little Vinegar or Verjuice; ſo as the 
whole Meſs may be conveniently dreſs d in a Diſh and ſerv d up 
hot to Table. | | 


A Loin of Veal in a Ragoo. 


Lard your Loin with thick _ of Bacon, ſeaſon it with 
Pepper, Salt and Nutmeg, and when it is almoſt roaſted, pur 
it into a Stew-pan cloſe cover d, with Broth, a Glaſs of white 
Wine, ſome of the Dripping, fried Flower, a Bunch of Herbs, 
Muſhrooms, and a piece of green Lemmon: Laſtly, let all be 
ſerv'd up with ſhort Sauce, after having taken away ſome of the 
Far, 5 let the Diſh be ſer out with larded 2 
Cutlets, or other ſorts of Garniture. 


Other Ways of dreſſing a Quarter and Loin of Veal. 


A Quarter of Veal may be larded with ſmall Slips of Bacon, 
except the thick end; which is to be well breaded and ſea ſon d. 
Ir muſt be garniſh'd with Riſſoles and Capons-breafſts, and ſome 
Veal-gravy muſt be pour'd upon ir, when ready to be ſer on the 


Table. 
It may alſo be marinated in an oval Stew-pan, and well or- 


der d with the uſual ſeaſoning Ingredients: When it is roaſted, 


take the Kidney to make farced Toſts ro garniſh the whole 
Quarter, or elſe an Omelet, and let the Diſh be ſer our with 
Marinades, either of Cutlets or Chickens, or with farced Cutlets 
and fried Parſſy. 

Another middling Side-diſh may be made of half a Loin of 
Veal, boil'd in a Court-bouillon that is well ſeaſon d and enrich'd ; 
wrapping it up in a Napkin, left it ſhould break. It muſt be 
garniſh'd with fried Bread, Parſly and Lemmon- ſlices. 
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A great Side-diſh of: 4 Quarter, or Crupper of Veal farced 
upon the Leg. 


For the Ragoo that is proper for che ſtuffing of this Joint of 
Meat, ſee the Article of 22 where it is 2 at large; 
or elſe. make a well ſeaſon d Haſh of the Fleſh that is taken our 
of the Leg, and cover it again neatly with the Skin. Then ler. 
that part, which is not larded, be breaded with Bread-crum ; 
garniſhing the Diſh; with Cutlets either farced or unfarced ; or 
with Riſſoles and Cruſts of fried Bread, all brought to a fine c 
lour : A Quarter of Veal may alſo be latded with Huriets. 


Several Mayr of dreſſing a Brea ſt of Peal:-: : |. 


A Side:diſh may be made of 'a-farced Breaſt of Veal, gar- 
niſh'd. with roafted Pouprets in the form of Quails, and a good 
Ragoo pour d m the top: This Joint muſt be firſt roaſted brown,. 
and afterwards ſtew d in a Pot. A piece of a Beef-ſtake muft 
alſo be added, as it is drefling, to enrich it, and a brown thicken- 
ing Liquor with Gravy, when ready to be ſerv'd up ta Table. 
As for the Farce, it muſt be made of other Veal, with, Beef- 
ſewet or Marrow, Bacon, fine Herbs, Muſhrooms and Veal- 
ſweer-breads, and ſeaſon d with Pepper, Salt and Nutmeg, | A 
Breaſt of Veal, may alſo be boil d in an earthen Pan, ot in a 
Stew pan, with Broth and a Glaſs of white Wine. Then ſome 
Muſhrooms are to be fried in the ſame Lard, in which the Meat 
was dreſs d, with a little Flower, and all muſt be mingled to- 


ether. 
” banker ee ee of a Break of Wah bit 
te or Pan-pie, with a well ſeaſon d Godivoe, and good Garni 
as for other P; z adding a proper rhickening Liquor and ſome. 
Lemmon: juice, before it is brought to Table: Laſtly, another 
Diſh may be prepar d of a farced or unfarced Breaſt of Vi 
roaſted and put into a Ragoo, with Lemmon; juice, when ſerv 
up; garniſhing it with Veal- weer. breads, Cocks-combs and 
uſarooms fried: Or elſe the Breaſt of Veal being par- 
boil d, may be marinated in Vinegar, with Pepper, Salt and 
—— : Afterwards it may be flower d and well fried, in order 
to be ſerv d up ich fried Parſiy and the reſt of the Sauce. 
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VI A'L-$WEBT-BREAD S. 


Beſides the Place that Veal-ſweer-breads have i in all the beſt 
ſorts of Ragoo s, as it plainly a Ppenre in very many Particulars ; 
ſeveral ſeparate Diſhes may be made of them, or Out- works, 
both for Side · diſnes and Intermeſſes, of m + w | 
one Jt moſt decke | 


T1. ”- - 


„ „ os - 


ils „ 


"2 Gas: —— Velbdiveerbreads be ſcalded- 2 ide, and! | 
larded with boil'd Gammon : In the mean while, having pre- 
par d a delicious and ſomewhar:thick Farce, make a Hole with 
the 1 of a Knife on the Side of your Sweer-breads ; bur ſo 
as it ma . quite thro? : Then they muſt be neatly 
ſtuff d in that Hole and bak d in a Pot, or W Pai between two 

tle Fires; whilſt a good Ragoo is making for them, of Mouſ- 

erons, „cemmon Muſhrooms, Truffles and Arrichoke-botroms : 
All being well dreſs'd ſome Cocks-combs ſtuff d with the ſame 
Faree muſt be added and a little Chicken-cullis, 'to the end that 
the Sauce may not turn black: Then having thoroughly clear d 
rhe Sweet. breads from the Fat, let chem be put into the Ragoo 
and ſtew d a little: Aſterwards the whole Meſs muſt be dreſs d 
the 2 e ide, Juice of an obey and 10 hot on 
A „7 1 


- "Other Ways of dreſſin ing Pha fe bread, 
- Otherwiſe the Veal-ſweet-breads , being larded with chin 


Slips of Bacon and roaſted, ma be order'd with 4 good Ragoo, 


or Sauce pbur d upon them: Or elſe, after having been mari- 
nared, cut into Slices and flower'd, they may be. fried, in order 
to be ſerv d up, with fried Parſly and Lemmoii-faice : Or laſt- 
ly, different : Ragoo's may be made of chem, vi. ſomerimes 
with a white Sauce; ſometimes with Morilles, and common 
Muſhrooms; and ſometimes with Truffles ; but they muſt be 
always. fer among the Intermeſſes. 


VINISs oN, ſee Deer, Hinds, -Roe-bucks Stags xoild Boars, &c. 


Vanison-PasFigs, ſee PAS TIES. 
W. 
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Whirings may be dreſs d in Caſſerole, after the ſame mannet 
as many other ſorts of Fiſh : They may alſo be fried, and ferv'd 
up with Orange-juice and white a. 1 mk, ro which | 
they muſt be ſlit on the Back, and ftrew'd with P and Salt 
They muſt alſo be ſteept in Vinegat,-AowerFd and dipt in 4 K 
Paſte or Batter, before they are put into the Frying- pan. Other- 
wiſe Whitings may be farced; as it appears in the Article of a 
Miroton for Pin- days and their F:/ets may not only be ſerv d up 
in a Saller, as it has been obſerv'd Pag. 41. bur allo in ſeveral 
ſorts of Ragoo's and even in a Standing-pie, in a Tourte, or Pan- 


pie and in Potage; for which ſee the — Articles whereto 
they belong, as thoſe of Pikes, Soles, Oc. 


WoopDp-cocxs. 

How to made a Side-diſ of Wood-cocks, with Wine, &c. 

Take Wasdecochs abÞ thr Them) inte (Waftersg A0 ic were 
Chickens for a white Fricaſſy; as alſo ſome Truffles, cut in- 
ro Slices, with Veal-ſweer-breads,. . Meuſſerons and common 
Muſhrooms ; all which are to be fried together, and ſoak d with 
good Gravy : Afterwards, two Glaſſes of white or red Wine 
may be pour d in, and when the whole Meſs is well ftew'd 
— ſeaton'd ; a Wood-cock-cullis, ro thicken the Sauce, or 
ſome other good Cullis, accordingly as it may ſtand with your 
Convenience. A Spoonful of Gammon- eſſence may alſo be ad- 
ded, and all muſt be thoroughly clear'd from the Far. Then 


lay your Wood-cocks in order in a Diſh, turn the Ragoo upon 
them, and ſquee? in the Juice of a Lemmon, before they are 
t | 


bronghr boy o Table, 


To make a Salmigund or Horch-potch of Wood-cocks, with 


Wine. 


When — Wood-cocks are balf 2 let them be cur 8 
pieces, and put into a pan with Wine, proportionably to 
their quantity: Let — - Truſlles be alſo 


. 


— 
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thrown in, with a few Anchovies and Capers and ler all be well 
ſtew'd together. Then the Sauce being thicken d with a good 
Cullis, the Wood -cocks muſt be dreſs d and kept hot, with- 
out boiling : Aſterwards, having drain d off all the Fat, and 
88 the Juice of an Orange, they may be ſerv'd up hot 
to 1adle. | 
A Side-diſh may be alſo made of Wood-cocks in Sur- tout; for 
which ſee the eighth Article of Pigeon dreſs d in that manner, 
under the Letter P; and for a hot Pie of Wood-cocks and Par- 
tridges, recourſe may be had to the firſt Article of Pies. 


- 


Ie Endof the cart and Country cot. 
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INSTRUCTIONS 


FOR 


Confectioners3 3 


DIRECTING 


How to Preſerve all ſorts of Fruits, as 
well dry, as liquid ; alſo how to make divers 


ek works, and other fine Pieces of Curioſi- 
longing to the Confectionary Art. 


n 


of the dif rent Ways of Boiling Sugar ; of the Choice 
. it, hot of the Manner of Clarifying it. 


"22, a as the Ground-work of the ConfeQtioner's 
iy gn? wh the different Ways of Boiling Su- 
re 


the farſt place, ro 
e r 
— the meaning of ſeveral Terms 
hereafter us d ro expreſs and that unproſitable Repetitions 


may be avoided ; which would cl, as the vary of if 23 wers 


d in ev 3 
Da — — 
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New Inſtrutions for Confectioner s. 


may -be boil'd till ir becomes Smooth, Pearled, Blown, Feather d 4% 

Crack'd and Caramel: Theſe Degrees are alſo diſtinguiſh'd with 

| reſpect to their proper Qualifications; as the leſſer and the 

Treater Smooth, ho fee and the greater Pearled, Feathered a 
and a great deal; and ſo of the reſt. 


The Boiling of Sugar call'd Smooth. 


As ſoon as your Sugar is clarified, and ſer again on the Fire 
in order to be boil'd, 7 is may know when it bas attain'd ro irs 
2 2 oy ipping the 4 ths your Fore-finger into 

afterwards appiying Ir it to r umb, and opening them 

yr lirtle, a ſmall ſticks to 'both, which imme- 
diately breaks and remains oy a Drop upon the Finger : When 
this String is almoſt imperceptible, rhe Sugar is only boil'd till 
it becomes a little ſmooth, and when ir extends it ſelf farther 
before ir breaks, tis a ſign that the Sugar is very ſmooth. To 
avoid ſcalding your ſelf, in making this Experiment; as it may 
happen, if your Finger were directly dipt into the Su gar, you 
— 2 bars our the Skimmer, which ought always to be 
kepr in n the Co rer ka pan to ſtir the Sugar from time to time, and 
W ie to boil equally : Then holding ir a little while on 
the top, after having ſhaken it, touching the Pan, with the Han- 
dle of the Skimmer, receive the Sugar that {till runs from it, 


and only paſs the tip of your Finger upon the edge of che ſaid 
N= 1 to — — - 7 Sugar is be- 


come ſmooth, or not, by obſerving the former Directions. 
28 The Pearled Boiling. 


Afrer ka boit'd Sugar, a little longer, re-iterate the 

DE a 4 in 19 22 . ny ngers, as before, 

pet e Sugar is Fearled.- The 
wr ares Feber i when the String continues in like mgn 

the Fingers were ſtrerch d our. farther, b 25 

Aug de Hand. This ſort of Boiling may allo b. be known 
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The Blown Boiling. _ 


When your Sugar has boil'd a few more Walms, hold the 
Skimmer in your Hand, and having ſhaken it a little, as before, 
beating the ſide of the Pan, blow thro the Holes of it, from one 
fide to the other; and if certain Sparks as it were, or ſmall 
Bubbles fly out, the Sugar is come to the degree of Boiling, 


call d Blown, | 1 N 
. 95; pe Feathered Boiling. 8 | | 1 wed; 


When after ſome other Scerhings, J blow thro the Skim- 
mer, or ſhake the Spatula with a Back- ſtroke, till thicker and 
larger Bubbles riſe up on high, then the Sugar is become Fea- 
thered :: And when after frequent Tryals, you perceiye xheſe 
Bubbles to be thicker, and in greater quantity, ſo that ſeveral 
of them ſtick together, and form as it were a flying Flake; 
then the Sugar is greatly Feathered, . . Ae N 


The Crachd Boiling. 


To know when the Sugar has attain d to this degree, a Pot 
or Pan, muſt be provided, wich cold Water: Then dip che tip 
of your Finger into that Water, and having dextrouſly tun it 
into the boiling Sugar, dip it again immediately into the Water, 
at leaſt if you would avoid ſcalding your ſelf: Thus keeping 
your Finger in the Water, rub off the Sugar, with the other 
wo; and if it breaks afterwards, making a kind of crackling 
Noiſe, it is come to the point of Boiling, call'd Crack'd. 


The Caramel Boiling. 1 54 1 00 
4 » 1 ' 


II in che condition, to which the Sugar is reduce g in the for: 
mer Boiling, it be put between the 7 


3 


1 
a h, it would ſtick to 
them as ir were Glue or Pitch; hut when it is boild o Caha- 


mel, it breaks and cracks, without * the leaſt. Thers- 


fore care muſt be taken to obſerve eyery Moment, when it has 


attain d to this laſt degree of Boiling; puttin the preceding Di- 


rections into Practice, to know, when it is Crack d, and after- 
wards ery > Sugar ſo order d with your Teeth, to try whe- 
ther it will ſtick to them: As ſoon 9 perceive, that it does 

4 not 
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not ſtick, but on the contrary, cracks and breaks clever, take it 
off immediarely from-rhe Fire ; otherwiſe ir would burn, and 
be no longer oy for any manner of uſe, becauſe it will always 
taſte burnt : Whereas with reſpect to the other well-condirion'd 
Boilings, if after having preſerv'd any Sweet- meats, ſome Sugar 
be ſtill left, chat is Crack d, for example, or greatly Feather- 
ed, and that is of no further uſe in that condition, it would be 
only requiſite ro pr as much Water to it, as is needful to boil 
it over again, and then it may be brought to whatſoever degree 
you think fir, and even intermix d with any other ſort of 
80 r, or Syrup. | kein hd | 
This laſt Caramel-boiling is proper for Barley-ſugar, and for 
certain ſmall Sugar-works call'd by that Name, which ſhall be 
hereafter — The Pearled Boiling is generally us d for 
all ſorts of Conſits, that are to be kept for a conſiderable time: 
Some cauſe their Sugar to be boil d to a higher degree, but ir is 
ſoon undone and reduc d to the Pearled Quality, by the Moi- 
ſtare and Coldneſs of the Fruits, that are thrown into it. 
Uſe of the other Ways of Boiling ſhall be ſhe wn in treating of 
— ſeveral ſorts of Sweet meats, for which they are requi- 
te. * 
Ir is alſo neceſſary to underſtand, That ſometimes Fruit may 
be preſery'd with thin Sugar, that is to ſay, when two Ladles 
full of clarified Sugar are put to one of Water, four to two, ſix 
to thee, and ſo on proportionably to the quantity of the Fruit, 
char dughr to be well ſbal d in it: To that purpoſe, the Sugar 
and Water muſt be heated together ſomewhat more than luke - 
ace oe pore open hem. 5 


The choice of Sugar. 


For the beſt manner. of Preſerving Fruits, a Confectioner 
ought to make choice of the fineſt and whiteſt Loaf - ſugar, that 
can uh procur d; ſuch as is hard and ringing, nevertheleſs light 
| cet,” withour the leaſt ſharpneſs. If chere be occafion to 
uſe Powder-fugar, the'whiteſt and cleaneft muſt likewiſe be 
whoſeh : However barh theſe ſorts ought to be clarified ; fo that 
there will be mich leſs. Work to do'rhan otherwiſe, if the Loaf. 
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How to clarifie Sugar. 


The Confectioners Work begins with the clarifying of Su- 
gar; to which e; an earthen Ran muſt be provided 


with Water, into which an Egg is to be broken with rhe Shell, 
or more, according to the quantity of Sugar: Then let all be 
whipt together with Birchen Rods or a Whisk, and pour d up- 
on the Sugar that is to be melted: Afterwards, having ſet it 
over the Fire, ſtirr it continually and rake off the Scum careful- 
ly when it boils : As often as the Sugar riſes, a little cold Wa- 
ter muſt be pour d in, to hinder ir from running over and to raiſe 
the Scum ; adding alſo the Froth of the White of an Egg, 
whipt a-part. When after having well ſcumm d the Liquor, 
there is only left a ſmall whitiſh Froth, and not black and foul, 
as before; and when you perceive the Sugar ro be altogether 
clear upon the Skimmer, in laying it upon the Surface, it guſt 
be remov d from the Fire, and being paſs'd thro the Straining- 


bag ir will be perfectly clarified 


hen a conſiderable quantity of Sugar is clarified at once, 
and conſequently a great deal of Scum riſes, which is — 


accompanied with a little Sugar; this Scum being temper d 
with Water, may be boil'd in the ſame Pan, into which it was 
ay fm aſterwards all ſtrain d thro the Bag. 
ivare Perſons, who in preſerving Fruits, uſe only four of 
five-Pounds of Sugar at once, to avoid this trouble, and yer nor 
loſe any Sugar, may clarifie it in the following manner. Let 
the Sugar be melted with Water, and fer over the Fire, with the 
White of a whipt Egg. As ſoon as it boils and ſwells up ready 
to run over, a little cold Water muſt be pour d in to give it a 
Check: But when it riſes a ſecond time, let it be remov d from 
the Fire, and ſet by about a quarter of an Hour, during which 
ſpace, it will ſink, and a black Scum vill only ſetttle on the top, 
which is to be gently taken off with the Skimmer : Afterwards, 
ſtrain ir thro' the Bag and it will be ſufficiently clarified. In- 
deed Sugar ſo otder'd is not ſo clear nor ſo white as the former, 
nevertheleſs'ir will ſerve to make all ſorts of good Comſits. 
The Water that is proper for the boiling of Sugar, ought to 
be taken out of a . — or River, and very clear; altho for 
Al ter may alſo be usd : The leſſer 
miry of Water is put to the Sugar, which'is ro be melted and 
darified, 10/tineh the Teſs rime is requiſite for the performing id 
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the neceſſary Boilin s; whereas the contrary ha pens, when 
there is a great deal of 


Water, becauſe it muſt all evaporate. 
As to rhis particular, no ſcruple ought to be made, concerning 
a Maxim deliver d in ſome Books, viz. That in cauſing. Sugar 


to be boil d a- part without the Fruit, its beſt Spirits exhale with | 
the Water, and it becomes only capable of Preſerving the upper 


Part of the Fruits, as being made greaſie and thick by the 


ing z whereas (in their Opinion) the Fruits are more eaſily pe 
or 


netrated, when both are boil'd together in the Beginning: 


this Aſſertion is contraty, not only to the general Practice of 


Confectioners, but alſo ro Experience and Truth; ſince the 
Fruits always appear to have as much Sugar in the Inſide, as 
on the Surface, provided they be well order d, which may be 


done by working and boiling them, ſeveral Days, in the man- 


ner hereafter deſcrib d. For altho generally ſpeaking, the Pre · 
ſerving of Fruit may be finiſhd in one Day 3 Yet it is expedient 
that divers be taken up in g on the Work, if you would 
have them kept for any erable time, and order d as they 
ought to be. ois „2 N 

he common People only judge the Sugar to be ſufficiently 
boil'd, when the Drops that are put upon a Plate grow Thick, 
as it were a Jelly and ceaſe to run, any longer: Indeed this 
Way of boiling is proper for . ies of Fruit, and for 
Compores ; but no great Progreſs would be made in the Art of 
Neri if nothing elſe were known : So that ix is abſo- 


lutely neceſſary to underſtand all the different Degrees of boil- 


ing e and the diſtinction is only made by thoſe 
Tryals, at leaſt without a long Practice; and even the moſt 
ilful Conſectioners know nothing otherwife, after the Fea- 
thered Boiling. | 23 W 


Ms 


| | F 
Of the Utenſils and Inſtruments neceſſary for 4 Con- 
Fectioner, 44% . wr 2 oy 


TP He underſtanding of this Article ought alſo to be pre· up 
pos d, without which what is hereaſter laid down, cannot 


— 


be well apprekended ; as neither is it poſſible to put bo 


a; 
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ect ions into Practice, if the greater part of theſe Utenſils be 
anting. Therefore it is requiſite to provide Pans, with their 
Wkimmers, and Spatula s, one or two Furnaces, Sieves, Grates, 
z Stove, a Campain- oven, a Ciſtern, ſeveral Mortars, a Mar- 
vle-ftone, and a Syringe ; not to mention the Trunks, Boxes, 
pots, Glaſſes, and ſome other little Knacks, that are very 
ommon. | 

The Pans oughr to be of ſeveral Sizes, ſome flat and others 
ollow, for different Uſes. The flat Pans are for thoſe Fruits 
chat ought to be ſoak d in their Syrup, without laying them in 
Wheaps- one upon another; and the hoilow ones, are usd when . 
any Thing is to be preſerv'd dry, by boiling and working the 
Sugar; as for Oranges, Lemmons and Conſerves. All cheſe 
& Pans are uſually made of red Copper, as alſo the Skimmers and 

Spatula's, and there are a tew Houſes of Perſons of Quality, 
where they are wanting ; otherwiſe ſuch Pans may be us'd as 
are at hand, and the ordinary hollow ones may ſerve well enough, 
for all ſorts of Operations. 

Upon this occafion, ir may not be improper to undeceive 
thoſe, who upon the Aſſeveration of ſome Writers, might be 
induc d to believe, That the Co cauſes an ill Taſte in pre- 
ſerved Fruts, when they are ſet by in a Pan, from the Fire; for 
as yet ir could never be perceiv d, altho it is very cuſtomary to 
leave them therein indi tly during ſeveral Days: Indeed 
care ought to be taken ro keep them clean, and not to follow the 
Example of ſome Slovenly Work-men who when they inter- 
mix ſome old Syrups, let in the green Ruſt that fticks on the 
fides of the Pan, with a great deal of other Filth; which does 
not hinder them from proceeding in their Work, and diſ- 
poling of all Promiſcuouſly with a great deal of Aſſurance. 

It is expedient, that all the Pans be ſtampt according 
to the Standard, or have the mark of their Weight engrav'd up- 
on them, in order to know the quantity of Sugar. that has 
been boil'd in them, when they are put into one Scale, and the 
Fruits, which are to be preſerv'd into the other, with the Tare 
e what the Pan weighs; to regulate and proportion the Weight 

of both, conformably to the Directions hereafter given. 
The management of a Furnace is ſufficiently known, 
thoſe of Confectioners ought to be ſomewhat than the 
" |} common ones, to the end that the Fire ſpreading itſelf in a 
greater extent round about the Pan, the Sugar and Fruits 
which are to be pteſeryd may boil more on all fides. 
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Upon any emergent Occaſion, almoſt all the Operations may 
be perform'd over the ordinary Kirchen-furnaces, if they may 
be freely us d without any difturbance. | 

The Sieves are alſo a ſort of Inſtruments the uſe of which is 
not unknown: They ſerve to make an end of drying the Paſtes 
of Fruits, when they are turn d; to ſtrain Jellies and Syrups ; 
to drain Fruits, that have been Jai 


aid in Warer, and for ſeveral 
other good purpoſes. A finer Sieve call d a Drum muſt likewiſe 
= wer , to ſiſt poder d Sugar, that is us d in divers 
orks. 
Io theſe muſt be added a kind of Cullander to drain the 
Fruits, either after they have been ſcalded in Water, or when 
they are taken out of the Sugar. This Inſtrument, for want 
of which an ordinary Cullander may be us d, is a Piece of 
1 or Tin ſome what hollow, bor d thro with many Holes, 
and flexible, ſo as the Fruits may be eaſily ſlipt into it at plea- 
fure. When Fruits taken out of the Sugar are to be drain d; 
ir is requiſite to ſet this Cullander over a Pan to receive the Su- 
gar that drops from it. | 
The fame thing may be done with the Grates, which are 

made of ſeveral Circles of Wires ſer very cloſe rogether in form 
of Crois-bars ; upon which thoſe Comfirs are chiefly laid, that 
are to be preſerv'd dry, whilſt the Sugar is preparing to ice 
them over. 
The Stove is a little Cloſet, well ſtopt up on all ſides, where 

there are ſeveral Stories, or Rows of Shelves, one above ano- 
ther, made of rhe ſame ſort of Wires, to hold the Sweet-meats 
that are to be dried, and which are uſually laid upon Slat 
pieces of Tin, ſmooth Boards, or Sieves ; having firſt caus 
the Syrup. out of which they were taken, to be drain'd off. 
Then a Pan, or large Chafing-diſh, with Fire, is to be ſet on 
the botrom, and ſomerimes two, if there are many Things to be 
dried, or if the Buſineſs requires diſparch. Thus the Stove 
muſt be ſhut up cloſe, and in the Evening, or the next Morn- 
ing, the Sweet-meats contain d in it, either Paſtes or Fruits, 
muſt be turn d, to cauſe them to dry equally: The latter are 
to be ſtrew d with Sugar, except ſome ſorts, as green Apri- 
cocks and green Almonds; but the Paſtes muſt not be turn d 
again, till they become firm, ſome of which are alſo ſtrew d 
with Sugar on one fide: Then they may be gently remov d 
from the Slates, with a Knife and laid upon others, or u 
Sie ves, as it has been already hinted : Afterwards they m 
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pur again into the Stove, changing the Stories, if it be judg d 
expedienr, and renewing the Fire: So that the Art of Preſer- 
ving cannot be put into Practice, without one of theſe Stoves, 
or ſome other Machine of the like nature; for in drying Sweet- 
meats at the Fire, they would not receive the heat equally on 
all fides, and the Fruits would be ſhrivell'd up: It would alſo 
be too tedious to dry them in the Sun; becauſe they wauld 
give, and grow (oft during the coolneſs of the Night, and at 
other times, when depriv d of the Raies of that great Lumi- 


The Campain-oven is a ble Oven made of ted Cc 
three or as Thckes high, 88 length, and ten! 
lictle upon Feet, ſo that a Fire may be kindled undernearh, as 
occaſion — : The Cover or Lid of it ought ti have Hed - 
ges, to hold Fire likewiſe, when it is neceſſary to pur ſome on 
the top, or on both fides : This Cover muſt be taken off from 
time to time, to ſee whether that which is contain d in the Oyen 
be ſufficiently bak d or brought to a good Colour. For want of 
er an — the he wort of Maſons- work, or forme 
other may be us d, accordingly as a convenient opportunity ma 
be Den or elſe a Silver-diſty and certain large Baking ran 
that are order d almoſt in the ſame mannet. 
Ihe Ciſtern is another kind of portable Inſtrument, in form 
of a Box, into which Blanc-mangers, Jellies, Creams, and more 
eſpecially Liquors are put, in order to be iced. The Conſtru- 
ion and Ule of it ſhall be hereafter explain d, in treating of 
Beſides the Stone · mortar, in which Sugar, Almonds and other 
n Ingredients are pounded, another little one of Braſs or 
ſome Meral muft be alſo — for the beating of Cin- 
namon, Cocheneal, Cloves, Amber and other Things that ought 
to be reduc d to a finer Powder. | 11 
The Marble-ftone, which is much of the ſame narure as that 
us d by Painters for the grinding of their Colours, ſerves only 
to the Barley- ſugar, that is rubb d with Oil of Olives. 
he little Trunks, Boxes, Pots and Glaſſes, are different Veſ- 
ſels proper to hold dry or wet Sweet - meats, and ſuch may be 
us d as are at hanc. * . 
A Confectioner ought alſo to be furniſh'd with a Strainin 
bag, to clarifie his Sugar, and to ſtrain other Liquors ; 2 Rol- 
ling-pin to roll out pieces of Paſte for crackling Cruſts as 
the 


March-panes ; divers Tjn-moulds to ſhape them, and to d 
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the Paſtes of Fruits; a Syringe made on purpoſe for other — 
of March-pane and Biskets; certain wooden Stamps, ro make 
an Im the Paſtils; and ſeveral other little Knacks, 
by the means ; of which he may ſer off his Work to the beſt ad. 
vantage. 


- 


Cn av. III. 


Of the C onfettioners Employment throughout tht 


- whole Tear, according to the "I ons of the Flow- 
ers and Fruits. 


992 

N Ad inſtructions contain 41 in the —— Chapter, it 

is expedient, before we to the main Body of the 
Work, to expale. to publick View every Thing that may be 
prelery d, as well Frois and: Flowers as other ſorts of Works; 
ro the, end that the Confectioners and other Officers may have 
a general Idea of what they are to perform, and at the ſame 
Fime, a What 18 be ſerviceable in every een Sealon. 


Y | January and February. 


During theſe two Months Sevi]. Oran es, thoſe of the pon, 
and others, are uſually preſerv d Whole, in Quatrers, or in 
Sticks: Paſtes, Conſerves and © has wry are —— made of 
them; and their Peels are candy'd either in [Zefts, or in Fag- 


— Cedres, and yellow: Cirrons, are preſerv d after the 
Game manner ; and if the Proviſions that were made of. orker 
forrs of -preſerved Fruits are now conſum d, that Defect m = 


be reciprocally \upply'd by theſe ; the pleaſant Variery of w 
W e ele gra ele e 


— and April 


j EP re 
rer ſor new Comfits, that is to ſay; Violers, which are the firſt 


Flowers of 8 fag ſmell har the Earth bing frc, t 


 & 
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ir has been deliver d from the Tyranny of the ſharp Winter. 
With theſe Flowers, Conſerves and Paſtes are made, as alſo 
Syrup of Violets, the roſs Subſtance of which may be kept in 
Marmelade, ro make dry Paſtes, at other times: For want of 
theſe, when it is requiſite to prepare any Thing, that has the 
taſte and ſmell of a Violet, Indigo and Powder of Orrice are 
enerally us d particularly for Paſtils and Moſſes, which are 
— that may be made in any Seaſon. up 
| ) To Nous; E 
OR. I 
122 Fs 1115 ids IC VAT. ) 
In this Month green Gooſe-berries firſt appear, of which 
Compotes and 282 ate made: 5 o preſerv d quid 
for the reft of the Year, either for Tarts, or to be ſerv'd up 
again in Compore, upon certain f 6113 b 
Green Apricocks come about the ſame time; affording Mat- 
ter likewiſe for Compores, Paſtes and 'Marmelades : But they 
are chiefly preſery'd dry, and kept for a conſiderable time. 
Green Almonds, which belong to the ſame Seaſon, may be 
order d after as many different manners, vig. for Comporet, 
Paſtes and Marmelades, as well as preſerv'd dry or liquid, in 
order to be us d upon any emergent Occaſion. 
Straw-berries begin likewiſe to appear, which may be ſerv d 
up, not only in their natural Condition, but alſo in Compotes, 
to diverſiſie the former Banquets. * 1 0 . 
k I JI © 1 #F$- 3 Of 4 1 } 
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This Month affords-good ftore ef Rasberries, Cherries and 
Cuorrans: Compozes, Conſerves and Paſtes are frequently made 
of the firſt of theſe Fruits; and tis how a proper time to begin 
1 to Preſerve them dry and liquid. 1 ( S 2712 Sk i A 
Cherries, as ſoon as any ripe ones can be d, are like- 
, © wiſe put into Comm poce i half 8 3 They may 
be iced . * — to this _ comesto a fuller 
growth, or: when better ſorts of them 
are preſervd in Ears, in Bunches a aer — 
Cakes or Paſtes are then prepar d with Cherries, as alſo Mar- 
melade, and ar laſt they are preſery'd liquid; in order to be 
kept for a conſiderable time : A Jelly may be alſo made of them, 
and the Juice extracted from rhoſe that are boil'd/ for Paſtes, 
and of orhers out of, which the Stones were taken, to 3 
I 


= 


* 
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ſerv'd, may be us d to very good purpoſe, in that Jelly, and for 
the . call d Rrtaſtiax, as well as the Syrup of thoſe that 
are driec. ä 1 | 


As for Currans ; Paſtes, Conſerves and Compotes, are firſt made 
of them, beſides thoſe that are iced ; others are preſerv'd in 
Bunches and liquid; and afterwards Marmelade is made of 
them, with Jellies of ſeveral ſorts. Moreover, Syrups and Li- 


quors are prepar d with all theſe ſorts of Fruit. 


| This is alſo a proper time for the Preſerving of Orange-flowers | 
dry, and for the making of Conſerves, Paſtes and Marmelade 
of them; which may be ſerviceable during the reſt of the Year; 4 


becauſe now there is che greateſt plenty of theſe Flowers. 


Conſerves and Syrup of Roſes are likewiſe made; ſo that N 
this is one of the Monche, in which the moſt Pains is to be ta- N 
ken, and that affords the greateſt Variety of Fruits and Flouw- 
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The Fruits of the former Month ſtill take up the greater 


part of chis, and the 2 of them is continu d, after 
the above- mentioned Ways. This is the chief time for wet and 
dry Cherries, as alſo for the Jellies and Marmelades of Currans 
and Rasber ties % 

In the is ng of the Month, white Walnuts are preſerv'd, 
either liquid or dry, to be kept during the whole Year, and a 
little afterwards ripe Apri af which Compotes and Paſtcs 
are firſt made: Others are par d in order to be preſery'd with 

De ed 0 them, which 
, for dry- 
ne. 


tural Colour; yer they are ſometimes iced with powder'd Su- 
gar. The ſame thing is done with Plums ; beſides that _—_ 


N _ 
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are already made of them, and they may be put into Compores 
or into FA to be dried. F 


Auguft. 


Much more Pains may be taken in this Month, in ordering 
theſe latter Fruits, becauſe they are ſucceſſively renew'd , by 
other kinds that are more proper for Preſerving. Thus Orange- 
plums and Amber-plums, thoſe of Iſle-verd and others are pre- 
terv'd dry to be kept: Paſtes and Marmelades are made of 
them, and they are {ill iced, and put into Com potes. 

The ſame thing is done with the Pears in their Seaſon, more 
eſpecially the Nuſſelet, or Ruſſetin, and ſome others, that are of 
an exquiſite taſte. | 

There are alſo certain Plums, proper for drying, in order to 
make Pruncs, as occaſion ſerves. 

Figs are preſerv'd and dried in the ſame Month, and they 
may be iced with Powder-ſugar, as well as o_ Syrup of 
Mulberries is likewiſe. prepar d, and ſome think fit to — So 
them: Apples are put into Com potes, and preſery'd after ſome 
other manners. 

Abour the end of the Month, Girkins or ſmall Cucumbers, 
Samphire, Purſlain and other Herbs are pickled with Vinegas 
and Salt, for the Winrer-ſallers. 


September. 


Plums continue ſtill, for a conſiderable time, and Apples and 
Pears much longer: So that new Compotes, Paſtes and Marme- 
lades may be made of them, and the beſt ought to be choſen for 
that purpoſe ; ſuch as the Ben- chretien, the Bergamot, and the 
* ee among the Pears : This laſt is alſo preſerv d 
eaches, which continue for a long while, likewiſe furniſh 
Matter for Paſtes, Compotes and Marmelade, and they may be 
8 ſo as * — Sweet. — 15 a liquid, and 

orcover, are then preſery'd liqui Paſt 
Jellies and Com — of fm. 2 — 
order d in the manner, and ſerve to make a very delicious 
ſort of Ratafiaz. | 

Barberries, which are generally ripe at the ſame time, are 
proper for Conſerves. v | 

Octo. 
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1 


October. 


In this Month and the following, you have other ſorts of 


Apples and Pears, for all the above-mentioned Uſes, and alſo 


for Jellies, if you ſhall think fit to prepare them. 


But this is the chief time, for making the Paſtes, Jellies and 
Marmelade of Quinces, as alſo Comfirs with Muit or ſweet - | 
Wine and others, which nevertheleſs only fall under the ma- 


nagement of the Country People. 


The Officers and Butlers are otherwiſe employ d in this Sea- | 
ſon, that is to ſay, in gathering the Fruits, that ought to be in 
their Cuſtody, which requires a more than ordinary Skill and 


Precaution. 


November and December. 


Foraſmuch as the Fruits of the Earth now ceaſe, recourſe 


muſt be had to the Proviſions that have been made during the 


preceding Months; as well with reſpect to dry and wer Sweet- | 
meats, as to Jellies and Marmelades, which may be dried, in 
order to make Paſtes that are wanting: A greater quantity of | 


roaſted Apples and Pears are likewiſe prepar'd, from time to 


time, with ſome Compotes of Cheſnuts, which may alſo be iced * 


and dried. 


Laſtly, The afliſtance of Oranges and Lemmons, which are | 
brought over at this time, is conſiderable, more eſpecially China- 
Oranges; but the others are not preſerv'd till the following 


Months. 
a During the whole Tear. 


Beſides all theſe ſorts of Sweer-mears, that depend on the Sea- 
ſon of every particular kind of Fruit, there are divers Sugar- 
works and others, that may be prepar'd throughout all the 
' Year : Such are ſeveral ſorts of Almonds, Biskers, March- 

es, Meringues, and Paſtils; as alſo, the Caramel, Sultans, 
es, candy d Comfirs, and ſome others, which with the raw 
Fruits, ſerve at all times, for the better filling up of a Deſert, 


more eſpecially in Winter, and upon other Occaſions, when | 
Beſides | 


preſerved Fruits are wanting. 


. — 
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Beſides theſe Employments, the Confectioners and other Of- 
ficers, ought to be diligent in keeping their Sweet-· meats in good 
order; and to that purpoſe, it is requiſite from time to time, 
to inſpect thoſe that are liquid, ro ſee whether they are not 
grown ſour or muſty, and to remedy ſuch Accidents ; as alſo to 
change the Papers of thoſe that are in the Boxes; and to take 
care that they be not laid up in any Place that is roo moiſt ; ob- 
ſerving many other Precautions which their own Diſcretion, 
may ſufficiently ſuggeſt ro them. 

Thoſe Officers that are entruſted with the management of 
the raw Fruits, ought in like manner to apply themſelves to 
that purpoſe ; and thus there is no time, but what may be ta- 
ken up, in ſome of theſe Employments; if to them be added, 
what is requiſite for the preparing of the Sallets, dreſſing of De- 
ſerts, and performing the other Duties incumbent on ſuch Offi- - 
cers, eſpecially in Noble: mens Houſes. 

In the Confectioner s Apartment, inſtead of ſome part of the 
latter Functions, they may be employ d to very good putpoſe, in 
the making of Sugar-plums ; but ir would be needleſs to ſhew 
the manner of carrying on that Work; becaule it depends up- 
on an habirual Practice, that is not exerciſed in an Office, nor 
in the Houſes of private Perſons, where this Book may give ſuffi- 
cient Drections for managing all the other Concerns: Th 
the Utenſils proper for that Buſineſs, are not explain d among 
the others in the p09, nb ye So thar all rhis Tackle 1s 
left ro thoſe who are Confectioners by Trade; and if any Per- 
ſons are deſirous to be of that Number, the Apprenticeſhip that 
oughr to be ſery'd, well ſupply the defect of our Silence as to 
theſe Matters. | 

Ler us now proceed to ſhew the beſt Merhod of managing all 
the reſt, and begin with the Fruits, that are to be preſery'd dry 
or liquid, almoſt according to the natural Order of their Sea» 
ſons : Afrerwards, the ſame Order ſhall be obſerv'd in treating 


of the Compotes, Marmelades and Paſtcs, which we have 


thought fir to deſcribe all together under their reſpective Arti- 
cles. Laſtly, a particular Account ſhall be given of the Sugar- 
works and others, that may be made in any Seaſon of the Year; 
comprehending-in general, every Thing that relates to the Art 
of preſerving of Sweer-meats with Sugar; and even diſcover- 
ing the choiceſt Secrets of the Conſectioner's Trade: As it appears 
from the Contents of the Chapters, and the general Table of 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of green Apricocks, 


JH firſt Fruits that preſent themſelves to be preſerv'd, after 

green Gooſe berries, which do not properly belong to this 
Place, are green Apricocks : To that purpoſe, they are uſually 
taken, before their Stones begin to grow. hard, and they are 
preſerv d with their Skin; as alſo others pared, which appear 
much more fine and clear. Both theſe Ways may be perform d 
according to the following Method. 


How to prepare and boil green Apricocks, 


Thoſe Apricocks that are deſign'd to be preſerv'd with their 
Skin, ought firſt ro be well clear d from the {oft Hair, or Down 
with which they are cover d, and this may be done by the 
means of a good Lye, in which they are to to be ſcalded after 
the ſame manner as green Almonds. To that purpoſe, let ſome 
Water with new Aſhes be pour d into a large Pan, and ſer over 
the Fire, ſcumming off all the Coals that rife on the top: When 
this Lye has boil'd for ſome time, and you perceive by the Taſte, 
that ir is become ſweet and oily, remove it from the Fire, and 
having ſer it by for a while, take all the clear Liquor: Then 
ſer it over the Fire again, and as ſoon as it begins to boil, put 
three or four Apricocks into ir, obſerving whether they be well 
cleans'd, by that means: If the Experiment ſucceeds, the reſt 
may be thrown in, bur care muſt be taken to keep them from 
boiling, by ſtirring them about continually with the Handle of 
the Skimmer. The Apricocks being thus ſufficiently ſcalded, 
muſt be taken our, roſs d a little in a Cloth, and waſh'd in fair 
Water: Afrerwards, you muſt run them thro' the middle with a 
Knitting-needle, and throw them as they are ſo order d, into other 
freſh Water: To cauſe them to recover their green Colour, the 
Water is to be chang d again, and they muſt be boil d over a quick 
Fire; taking out ſome of them from time to time, and pricking 
them with a Pin: If they ſtick to the Pin, tis a fign that they 
are not done enough; but as ſoon as — ſlip off from it, they 
2 taken away and carefully cool d, by ſteeping them in 

ater, 
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Another Way of preparing green Apricocks, 

Having provided green Apricocks, before their Stones are 
grown hard, let two Handfuls of Salt, more or leſs, according 
ro the quantity of your Apricocks, be pounded in a Mortar ro 
a very fine Powder: Then let the Apricocks be put into a Nap- 
kin, with the Salt, and let all be well ſtirr d about, from one 
end to the other; ſprinkling them with a little Vinegar. As 
ſoon as you perceive, that they are cleard from the Moſs or 
Down, rub them a little with your Hands to get off the Salt; 
waſhrhem in fair Water, and ſcald them immediately. As ſoon 
as they are ſcalded (which may be known, by pricking them 
with a Pin, or when they eaſily receive an impreſſion from the 
Finger) let them be thrown into freſh Water. In the mean 
while, take as much clarified Sugar, as will be requiſite, and 
ſer ir in a Pan over the Fire : When the Sugar begins ro boil, 

t in your Apricocks, afrer having draind them from the 

ater, and ſtew them over a gentle Fire, till they begin to grow 
green: When they are well impregnated with the Sugar, let 
them be laid on a Grate, to be dryed, and afterwards fer in 
order upon Slates; ſtrewing them lightly with powder d Sugar, 
put into a Napkin: Then being dried for ſome time in the Stove, 
they muſt be taken off from the Slates, and put into Sieves to 
be more thoroughly dried: At laſt, they are to be laid updry in 
Boxes, and kept for Uſe. This fort of Fruit is very good, 
when Preſerv'd. 


To preſerve green Apricocks. 


Theſe Apricocks muſt be firſt order'd with thin Sugar, that 
is to ſay, for every two Ladlesful of clarified Sugar, one of 
Water is to be allow'd, and all made luke warm together. 
Having put your Apricocks well drain d, into an earthen Pan, 
pour this Syrup upon them, and let them be ſoak'd in ir till the 
next Day : Then ſerting all over the Fire, in a Copper-pan, 
cauſe them ro Simper, ſtirring them about gently from time to 
time. Afrerwards, they muſt be turn d again into the earthen, 
Pan, or even left in the Copper-pan, and may be ſo order d ar 

other rime. The next day, ler the Apricocks be drain'd on 
a Cullander, and give the warp. Haven or eight Boilings ; ad- 
ding a little none 50 ; then throw in your Fruit, and let all 
| V 3 ſimper 
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ſimper together. The ſame thing is to be re- iterated for four or 
five Days; giving your Syrup fifteen, ſixteen, or twenty ſeveral 
Boilings; and always augmenting it with a little Sugar, by rea- 
ſon of its diminution, and to the end that the Fruit may be e- 
qually ſoak d therein: Afterwards, the Apricocks muſt be put 
into the Syrup, and made to ſimper at every time. To bring 


— 


them to perfection, boil your Syrup till it becomes pearled, ad- 


ding alſo ſome other Sugar likewiſe Pearled, and having turn d 
in the Fruit, ler all have a cover'd Boiling : Then remove the 


Pan from the Fire, and take off the Scum : As ſoon as the a- 
pricocks are cool d, let them be drain d in a Cullander and laid 


upon Slates or Boards, in order to be dried in the Stove. The 


next Morning, they may be rurn'd, if it be requiſite, and in 
the Evening, ſhut up in Boxes, or little Trunks, with Paper 
between every Row. 

If you would have green Apricocks preſerv'd liquid, put 
them into a Par, with their Syrup, when the whole Work is fi- 
niſh'd ; and they may be dried at any time, as occaſion requires. 
To that purpoſe, you need only heat Water over the Fire, and 
ſer your Pot of Apricocks into it, as it were in Balneo Marie, 
to the end that, by the heat of the Water, which is to boil, the 
Syrap may become liquid again, as if ir were newly made, and 
by that means, the Apricocks may be taken our to be dried in 
the Stove, as before, after they have been drain d. But this is 
uſually done at once, becauſe they are apt to grow greaſy, and 
on rhe contrary, they keep very well dry, 


Green Apricocks peeled, 


Theſe Apricocks after they have been neatly peel'd, muſt, be 
likewiſe pierc'd thro the middle and thrown into fair Water: 
They ought alſo to boil in other Water, but when they riſe on the 
rop, muſt be thruſt down, and left ro cool in their own Li- 
quor, Afterwards, being fer on the Fire again, to recover their 
green Colour, they muſt be boil'd till they flip off from the 

in, and put into Sugar in the ſame manner as the former, as 
well to be kept dry as liquid. | 

For the Compotes, Paſtes and Marmelades of green Apricocks, 
See thoſe Articles, which are hereafter deſcrib'd together, for 


CHAP. 
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Cnar V. 
Of wpe Apricocks. 


Alb there is a conſiderable ſpace of Time, between the 
Seaſons in which green and ripe Apricocks are preſerv'd ; 
nevertheleſs, we ſhall here continue the deſcription of them to fol- 
low the Order of the Matter; having already accounted for 
what relates to the Liſt of the Fruits according to their Seaſons, 
in the third Chapter; to which the Reader is referr d. 


Pared Apricocks. 


After having neatly par d and ſton'd the Apricocks, flirting 
them on one Side, they are to be ſcalded in Water, almoſt boil- 
ing hot: As the Apricocks riſe on the top, take them up with 
the Skimmer, and put them into fair Water to cool; if they are 
ſomewhar ſoft : If they are otherwiſe, flip them into the Pan, 
again, continuing ſo to do, till the end; except, when the Wa- 
ter being ready to boil, caſts them altogether on the top; then 
ler them all be taken out and cool d. Afrerwards, you are to 
pick out thoſe that are ſofteſt, thoſe that are indi t ſoft, 
and thoſe that are leaſt ſo : The firſt ſort muſt be immediatel 
put into Sugar, that has had three or four Boilings ; the Secon 
into Sugar, as it comes from the Straining-bag ; and for the 
hardeſt, the Sugar muſt be boil'd again for a while, ſetting it 
over the Fire, and adding a little Water. When the Apricocks 
er entire and ſoſt, they muſt be put into clariſied Sugar, 
and boil d, till no Scum or Froth ariſes any longer, which muſt 
be always carefully taken off. The Apricocks being thus leſt in 
the Sugar, till the next Day, are to be drain d; whilft the Sy- 
rup is boil d till ir has attain d to its ſmooth Quality, augment- 
ing it with Sugar: Then turn the Apricocks into the Pan, and 
having given them a Boiling, let them be ſet by. On the Day 
following, let them be drain d, and ler the Syrup be boil'd till ir 
becomes Pearled : Afterwards, let them be ipt into the Pan a- 
gain, adding ſome Sugar likewiſe Pearled, and having given 
them a cover'd Boiling, let them be ſer into rhe Stove, rill the 
next Morning; when they are to be taken our, and put into 
Pots, in order to be dried, or to be eaten in the ſame condition, 
at pleaſure, v4 To 
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To dry your Apricocks at all times, ſer a Copper-pan, with 
Water over the Fire, and the Pot or earthen Pan containing 
the Fruit, in the middle of the ſame Pan, which ought, upon 
that account, to be of a proportionable ſize: Let the Water 
boil about half an Hour; by which means, the Apricocks will 
be heated, and you'll have the liberty to rake them our, to be 
drain d. Then they may be dreſs'd upon the Slates or Boards, 
in order to be ſet into the Stove, after they have been ſtrew'd 
with _ ; x 

N. B. Forget not, in peeling or turning your Apricocks at 
firſt, ro put them into fair Water. 228 8 


Apricocks preſerꝰ d in Half- Sugar. 


Let four Pounds of Sugar be made Feathered ; let four Pounds 
of Apricocks be put into it; and let all be boil'd a little, to 
cauſe them to caſt their Juice: Then, having ſet them by to 
cool, bring them to the Fire again, and let them boil, till no 
Scum appear any longer: Having remov d the Pan, let them 
be lefr in the Syrup, till the next Day; when they may be 
drain d in a Cullander ; whilft the Syrup is boil'd, till it become 
Pearled ; ar which inſtant it muſt be pour d into an earthen 
Pan, and the Apricocks muft be ſlipt into it: Afterwards, they 
muſt be ſcumm d and ſer into the Stove, to be thoroughly 
ſoak'd: On the Day following, they are to be drain'd and 
dreſs d upon the Slates, in order to be dried in the Stove, ſtrew'd 
with Sugar. Otherwiſe, they may be kept liquid, till another 
rime, and afterwards dried as the former. 


 Apricocks in Ears. 


-  Apricocks that have been order d according to either of theſe 
Ways, may be dreſsd in Ears; and to that purpole, it is only 
s£quifire, to turn one of the Halves, without looſening it alto- 
ther from the other; or to joyn the two Halves together, ſo as 
they nay mutually touch one another at both ends, one on one 
fide and the other on the other. | | 
Tis ob1,:rvable, That ripe Apricocks are apt to grow grea- 
fie, as well as the green ones; ſo that they cannot be kept long 
liquid; becam © there is no way to prevent this Inconveniency: 
Thetz they requi, e a great deal more pains in drying, and are 
leſs agreeable 70 tl e Palate. Therefore in regard that they 1 
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beſt dry, it is moſt expedient to order them ſo at firſt ; or elſe 
he Confectioner or Officer will be oblig d to alter their Pro- 
perry, making uſe of them for March- panes, or other ſorts of 
Works. 

For the Compotes, Marmelades and Paſtes of Apri ſee 
he particular Chapters, to which theſe Articles belong, as well 
as for thoſe of all the other ſorts of Fruits, which ſhall not be 
mention d any longer for the future; in regard, that recourſe 
may be had to the Table or Index of the principal Matters, 
} preciſely ſhewing the Page where thoſe Matters are handled ar 
arge. 


# 
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5 Cm 42; VE. 
| Of Green Almonas. 


nReen Almonds follow the green Apricocks, as well with 
; reſpect to the Seaſon, as to the manner of Preſerving : 
owever, we ſhall here explain the ſeveral Ways of ordering 
hem, at large; becauſe there are certain particular Circum- 
Ftances to be obſerved, that were not mention d in the preceding 
Articles. 


How to cleanſe, and boil green Almonds. 


Let Water, with new Aſhes be fer over the Fire in a Pan, 
and let the Coals that riſe on the top be ſcumm d off; when, 
after having boil'd for ſome time, you perceive it to be ſweer 
nd ſlippery, as a good Lye ought to be, remove the Pan, and 
et it by for a while, in order to get the clear Liquor, Thes 
bring it to the Fire again, and when the Lye begins to boil, 
Shrow in three or four Almonds ; obſerving, whether the Flocks 

dr Husks that cover them, be well clear d: If not, it is a fign, 
hat the Lye is not good, and ſome other muſt be made, or thar 
muſt be recruited with new Aſhes ; otherwiſe the Almonds 
vould only open and flir, and not be cleans d. On the contra- 
it the Husks flip off well, the reſt of the Almonds may be 
urn d into this Lye, but you muſt hinder their boiling, by con- 
nually ſtirring them about, wich the Handle of the — 


1 
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As ſoon as it appears, that the Husks are eaſily rubb'd off, take 
them out, and ſhake them a little in a Cloth, holding ir at both 
ends: Afterwards, one of the ends of the Cloth being open d, 
let your Almonds fall into a Pan full of fair Water. us ba- 
ving caus d them to be well waſh'd, pierce them thro the mid. | 
dle, with a Knitting-needle, or ſome other Inſtrument of the 
a and as they are done, rhrow them into other frei i 
ater. 

This Way of r and cleanſing Almonds, is more cer. 
ta in, than to give them ſome Boilings in the Lye, before they (Me 
are taken out, or to put them into it with the Aſhes; for it | 
to be feared, leſt that ſhould cauſe them to open, if care be not 
taken to prevent ſuch Accidents. The ſame Inconveniency of- 
ten happens, if according to any Method that is obſerv'd, all n 
the Fruit ſhould be imprudently thrown into this Lye, without {Wc 
making the above-mentioned Tryal, at the hazard of two or WW. | 
three ag ro know, whether it be nor roo hor, or whe- in 
ther it be in its due Condition. 

To bring the Almonds again to their green Colour, it is re- p 
quiſite, that the fair Water be chang d, and that they be boild th. 
in it, over a quick Fire: They may alſo be ſcalded or ſtew d 
by degrees, without boiling ; ro which purpoſe, having put the 
Almonds into a Pan 'with Warer, a Diſh of almoſt rhe ſame 
breadth is to be thruſt down into it, which may hinder them 
from riſing on the top, and conſequently from turning black, and 
when the Liquor is ready to boil, ſome cold Water muſt be 
pour d in by degrees. In following either of theſe Ways, it 
may be known, that the Almonds are ſufficiently prepar'd, when 
they lip off from the Pin; at which inſtant, they ought to be 

d from the Fire, and ſet by to cool. 


remov 
To put Almonds into Sugar. 

As to this particular, it is only requiſite, to obſerve the Dire- 
tions y given for Apricocks. Thus for every two Ladles 
ful of clarified Sugar, take one of Water, till you have a ſuff- Br 
cient quantity for the ſoaking of your s, or ſomewhat 
more; becauſe it will afterwards ſerve to augment the Syrup be 1 
in other Boilings or for ſome other Uſes. Ler the Sugar 
Water be heated as hot, as you can well endure to hold you' 
Finger in it, and pour it ypon the Almonds in an earthen Pan, 
leaving them thus till the next Day; when all muft be put into 
CEopprptn ſrover the Fire, and heated, ri almoſt ready 1 
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doll: Then they are to be turn d again into the earthen Pans, or 
eft in the Copper- pan, and the next Day, the Almonds muſt 
de drain d in a Cullander ; giving the Syrup ſeven or eight Boil- 
ngs, and augmenting its quantity, with a little Sugar: Some 
ime after, throw in your Fruit, and let all ſimper together. The 
ame thing is to be done for four or five Days ſuccetlively, cau- 
ing the Syrup to have ſome other Boilings; which muſt be ſtill 
ncreas'd with Sugar, every time, to the end, that the Fruit 
may always be equally ſoak d. When you would have the Work 
finiſh'd, let the N be boil'd, till it has attain d to its Pearled 
Quality; adding, if it be requiſite, ſome other Sugar Pearled 
in like manner: So as the Fruit may be conveniently ſlipt into 
the Pan, and have a cover d Boiling. Afterwards, having re- 
mov d it from the Fire, take off the Sum, on the top; and, as 
ſoon as the Almonds are cool d, lay them a draining in a Cul- 
lander; in order to be dreſs d upon Slates or Boards, and dried 
in the Stove. Theſe 1 are 1 with Su- 
no more than green pn uſe they a finer 
R their natural Colour, are very eaſily dried. roms 
the Day following, they muſt be” rurn'd on the other fide, if ir 
be needful, and put into Boxes, when you perceive them to be 
N. firm and dry. | 
:reen Almonds may alſo be preſerved liquid, as well as Apri- 
cocks, eirher to be eaten in that manner, or to be dried, as oc- 
cation requires, and to that purpoſe recourſe may be had to the 
Directions before laid down, Pag. 17 and 18. for green Apricocks. 


e wr 
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C HAP. VII. 
Several other Ways of Preſerving Almonds. 


Efides new raw Almonds that are ſerv'd up to Table, when 

ripe, there are ſeveral Ways of Drying them, which may 

a be very ſerviceable at thoſe times, when there is no great va- 
rity of Fruits or Sweer-mears. 


n, " Almonds order d à la Siamoiſe. 


aß Having dried and brought Almonds to a reddiſh Colour in the 
een, ler them be thrown into Sugar, boil d till it — 
- 3 


Mt. 
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Pearled ; ſtirring them about well in the Pan, without ſerting 
it over the Fire: Then they muſt be laid in order upon a Grate, 
and put into the Stove, if you would have them {erv'd up af. 
ter that manner. Otherwiſe, being taken out of the Pan, they 
may be roll'd one by one, in powder d Sugar or S:dan-Nom- 
parel and continually ſtirr d about, to the end that they may be 
cover d, on all ſides, with the Sugar or with the Nomparel 
Afterwards they muſt be taken out, and ſer into the Stove upon 


Papers. 


— 


Blown Almonds. 


After having ſcalded and blanch'd your Almonds, let them 
be ſtirr'd abour in the Whire of an Egg : Then ler them be pur 
into powder d Sugar, and well roll d in it. Having thus ic d 
them over once, if you perceive that they are not done enough, 
dip them again into the White of an Egg, and afterwards into 
powder d Sugar: At laſt, they may be laid upon a Sheer of Pa- 
per, and bak d in an Oven, with a gentle Fire. 


Teed Almonds. 


Take blanched Almonds, and put them into an Ice that is N 
ready prepared, with rhe White of an Egg, powder'd Sugar, 
Orange or Lemmon-flowers and Sevil- orange: Let them be Wot 
well roll'd in this Compound, fo as to be neatly iced, and af- 
terwards dreſsd on a Sheer of 72 in order to be bak d in Ich 
the Campain- oven, with a gentle Fire, as well underneath, as I 
on the top. 3 | | 
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Several ſorts of criſp Almonds. 


Criſp Almonds of a gray Colour. 


Let a Pound of Loaf or Powder-ſugar be melted, with 2 
little Water, and let a Pound of Almonds be boil d in it, till 
they crackle : Then remove the Pan from the Fire, and ftir all 
about inceſſantly with the Sparula. If any Sugar be left, it, 
muſt be heated again over the Fire, to the end that it may en- 
tirely ſtick to the Almonds ; continuing to ſtir them, without 


— — till the Work be ſiniſu d. Thus the Almonds wil 
became criſp, and of a gray Colour, | 


Red 


S — 
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Red criſp Almonds. | 


To give your Almonds a red Colour; cauſe three quarters of 
a Pound of Sugar to be diſſolv d with a little Water, throw in 
the Almonds, and boil them as before, till they crackle ; ta- 
king care to ſtir them from time to time, that they may not ſtick to 
the Pan. Then remove them from the Fire, and keep ſtirting 


them continually, till they have taken up all the Sugar, without 


ſerring them any longer over the Fire. Afrerwards, having 
ſiſted them, the Sugar that runs thro the Sieve, muſt be put 
again into the ſame Pan, with another quarter of a Pound of 
Sugar, and a little Water, to diſſolve the Whole Maſs. The 
Sugar being boil'd till ir become crack d, add as much pre- 
pared Cocheneal, as will be requiſite to give it a fine Colour, 
and ler ir boil again over the Fire, to cauſe it to return to its 
crack d Quality; by reaſon that the Cocheneal brings it down 
from that degree of boiling. At that very inſtant toſs in your 
Almonds, and at the ſame time take them off from the Fire; 
ſtirring them, without intermiſſion, as at firſt, till they become 


dry. 
15 you are minded to make * yn—_ quantity of this ſort of 
criſp Almonds at once; it will only be requiſite to augment that 
of the Sugar proportionably, that is to ſay, allowing a Pound 
of one, for every Pound of the other. 

As for the prepared Cocheneal ; it is only the Liquor in which 
that Grain has been boil'd, with Allum and Cream of Tartar. 
It is generally us d for every thing that is to be brought to a fine 
red Golour, particularly Blanc-mangers, Creams, Jellies, Mar- 
melades, Paſtes, Ge. ls! | 


White criſþ Almends. 


Criſp Almonds are alſo made white ; ro which purpoſe, after 
having ſcalded and blanch'd them, they muſt be thrown into 
Sugar boil'd till it become crack d: Then let all have a Walm 
or two together, and for the reſt, ler the Almonds be order d in 
the ſame manner as before; that is to ſay, ſtirr'd and turn d 

0 — to the end that the Sugar may tick cloſe to them, 
vn es. 

If you have at hand a Pearling- pot proper for Sugar - plums, 
Ir any other Veſſel of che like nature, lo boil'd ſagar, thar 

| is 
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is Pearled, may alſo be pour d into it, and dropt by degrees 5 


upon the Almonds; cauſing the Pot to be held by a Servant, till 
they are thoroughly ſoak d and cover d over with it. 


Criſþ Almonds of a Gold- colour. 


There is another Way of Preparing criſp Almonds uſually 

ctis d by Cooks, which may be perform d thus: When the 
* blanch d, drain d and roll d in powder d Sugar, let 
them be thrown into a Frying- pan, in which Oil has been 
heated: Afrer having fried them in this manner, ſtirring them 
about, till they have acquir d a ſine Gold- colour, they muſt be 
ſpeedily taken our with the Skimmer, in order to be dreſs d in 
different Heaps. Some call theſe Fried Languedoc-almonds, and 
they are us d for the Garniſhing of Potages of Almond- milk, or 
other Meſſes of the like nature. 


Piſtachoes in Sur- tout. 


Take what quantity you pleaſe of Piſtachoes, clear them 
from their Shells, and cauſe them to be made criſp, which may 
be done thus: When the Sugar is boil d till it become Feather- 
ed, throw in your Piſtachoes, and when they have continud a 
little while on the Fire, take them off, ſtirring them well with the 
Spatula, till they are all cover d, but they muſt nor be ſer again 
over the Fire. Aſterwards, having beat up the White of an 
Egg with a Spoon, add a little Orange-flower-water, and 
dip the Piſtachoes into it: Then let them be taken our, and 

d in Agar Obey that is very dry. Ar laſt, being laid in 
order upon white Paper, they muſt be gently bak d in a Cam- 
pain- oven, with a little Fire underneath, and more on the top: 
As ſoon as they are ſufficiently bak d, and brought to a good Co- 
four, they may be taken out of the Oven, and dried in the 


cu 
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CMA r. VIII. 
Of Preſerv'd Cherries, as well dry as liquid. 


(cHerries are the firſt red Fruits that preſent themſelves to ba 
preſery'd, at leaſt thoſe that appear early. Theſe forward 
ones are uſually put into Sugar with their Stones; becauſe they 
have as yet attain d to little maturity, and ſerve only as a No- 
velty: But it will be no difficult matter to take meaſures in or- 
dering all ſorts of Cherries, according to the following Direct- 
ions. 


Cherries in Ears. 


Take fair Cherries, that are ſtoned, put them into Blown Su- 
gar, and give them fifreen cover d Boilings: Then having er 
them by, till the next Day, let them be drain d in a Cullander, 
and let your Syrup boil till it be Pearled: Afterwards, throw in 
your Fruit, and let them have ſeven or eight cover d Boilings ; 
taking care that they be well ſeumm d, even after the Pan is re- 
mov d from the Fire. When the Cherries are cool d, take them 
out of their Syrup, to be dried in the Stove upon Slates, and 
ſtrew'd wich Sugar. They are call'd Cherries in Ears, by rea- 
ſon of the manner of dreſſing them; which is to open and — 
them, joyning two together, ſo as their Skins may remain on 
the out ſide and the Pulp on the inſide: Then another Ch 
of the ſame nature is to be added on each fide, the Pulpof which 
is laid upon the Skin of the others. 


Cherries preſerꝰ d in half Loaf-ſugar. 


After having ſtoned your Cherries, give them five or fix Boil. 
gs in Pearled Sugar, and then take off the Pan from the Fire. 
On the next Day, they are ro be drain'd, whilft the Syrup is 
boild Smooth, and pur into it: Then they ought ro have ten- 
ty —_— as alſo to be well Scumm'd and to lye in the Stove, 
during the whole Night. Afterwards, they muſt be drain'd in 
20 er, and dreſs d upon the Slates, to be dried in the ſame 
dove. One Pound and half of Sugar is ſufficient ar firſt for 
ix Pounds of Fruit. a : Gs 
C 
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Cherries in half Powder-ſugar. 


Having provided four Pounds of ſtoned Cherries, with one 
Pound of Powder: ſugar, ler all boil together over the Fire; ta- 
king care to ſtirr the Fruit continually, till they have imbibd 
che Sugar; which may be known, by touching them, when 
they are very ſoft and tender. Then being ſer by till 
the next Day, they may be drain d; whilſt the * is boil d 
ſmoorh : Let the Cherries be thrown into ir, and give them fif. 
teen or twenty Boilings, always taking care, that they be wel 
ſcumm d: Afrerwards, they muſt be remov'd from the Fire, 
and laid in earthen Pans, to continue in the Stove all Night: 
On the next Day, they are to be drain d, dreſs d upon Sieves, 
and ſer into the Stove again, after they have been ftrew'd with 


fine Sugar. 


Cherries preſerv'd liquid. 


Ler Sugar be boil'd rill ir be Blown, and let the Cherries be 
flipr into ir, having cur off pare of the Stalks. They ought to 
have ten or twelve cover d Boilings, before they are ſer by till 
the next Day: Then they malt be drain'd, and pur into the 
Sugar again, when boil'd, till it become Pearled, augmenting 
ir with ſome other Sugar likewiſe Pearled : Ar laſt, you may add 
ſome Syrup of Currans of the ſame Quality, to give them 4 
finer Colour, and put them into Pots, to be kept for Uſe. 


Another Way. 


The Cherries may be order'd as the former, or as thoſe that 
are preſerv d dry, except that a greater quantity of Sugar is to 
be added, and in finiſhing the Work, they muſt have ſome co- 
ver d Boilings, after having brought the Sugar to the greater 
Pearled ity. When they are cool d, they may be put into 
Pots, and if you would have them tinctur d with Straw-berries, 
ſome of that Fruit muſt be put amongſt your Cherries, as thc 
are preſerving, - 


Cherries 


SS © 4a _., 
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Cherries preſerꝰ d dry, with Straw-berries. 
You are to provide Cherries preſerv d dry, our of which the 


Stones have been already taken; ſubſtituring in their room, as 


many Stra w- berries likewiſe pays dry: Then let all be dried 
in the Stove, after they have firew'd with Sugar, as well in 
the dreſſing, as the turning of them. 


Cherries in Buuches. 


Take fair Cherries, that are of an equal bigneſs, and rye 
them up, with Thread, into little Bunches : Then put them into 
Blown * of the ſame Weight, and give them about * 
Boilings. After wards, let them be taken off from the Fire, an 
ſcumm d, and as ſoon as they are cool d, put them into the 
Stove as they lye in their Pan, till the next Day; when they 
may be conveniently dried upon Slates. 


Cherries booted, à la Royale. 


Let Kentiſh Cherries, with ſhorr Stalks, or others of the like 
nature, be thrown into Sugar, boil d till ir become Pearled. Some 
only cauſe it ro fimper, ſtirring the Fi uit from time to time, and 
the next Day, having caus d the Syrup to be Pearled, put the 
Cherries therein, adding other Sugar likewiſe Pearled. Before 
they are ſer into the Stove, other Cherries preſerv d in Ears are 
alſo provided, which muſt be laid upon them croſs-wiſe, to the 
number, of three, four, or fix, and afterwards ſer into the Stove. 
Theſe are commonly called Boored Cherries, The Cherries that 
are left with the. Stalks, may alſo be order'd altogether after 
the ſame manner, as the others preſerved in Ears, and the ſame ' 
Method may be follow d for the reſt. 


""_ preſervꝰd liquid, after the manner of the City of 
1 ours, 


Havi vided five Pounds of Cherries, with three Pounds 
of Featherel Su ar, throw your Fruit into it, give them fifteen 
Boilings, and afterwards add two other Pounds of Sugar like- 
wile Feathered. The whole Work ought to be finiſh'd at once, 
without removing the Pan from the = cauſing the Fruit - 


n. 
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be boil'd in the Syrup, till it has attain d to irs Pearled Quality. 

Cherries are preſerv d after this manner, to very good purpoſe, 

as alſo Stra w- berries. If you would impregnare the latter, with 

the Syrup of the Cherries, ir muſt not boil with che Fruit; nei- 

ther the one, nor the other; but this Syrup muſt be pour'd upon 

them, when they are quite done, and taken away from the Fire. 
Currans may alſo be order d after the ſame manner. 


To make a Cake, or Paſte of Cherries. 


After having ſton d your Cherries, ler them boil in a Pan, till 
you perceive, that they have caſt their Juice: Then ſer them in 
order in a Sieve, and let them be well drain'd : Afrerwards, you 
muſt pound them in a Mortar, and ſer them on the Fire again, 
ro be thoroughly dried, In the mean time, having boil'd the Su- 

ar, till it be Crack d, pour it upon this dried Cherry-paſte, al- 

owing a Pound of Sugar for every Pound of Paſte: Let all be 

well temper d together ſo as they may ſimper a little over the 
Fire; and ler them be continually ſtirr d. A little while after, 
they may be dreſs d upon the Slates, with a Spoon, and ſet into 
the Stove. 3 are of _—_ that the Paſte has not as yet 
acquir'd a good Colour, a few Currans may be intermixt with 
it, as it is drying ; having firſt caus d thoſe Currans to caſt their 
Juice, and then ſtrain d them thro' a Sieve. 


Other Ways of Preſerving and Ordering Cherries. 


For Com potes, Conſerves and Marmelades of Cherries, re- 

courſe may be had to thoſe Articles, relating to all ſorts of Fruits, 
which are hereafter explain d. 
As for Cherry-water, we ſhall only here obſerve, That 
all the Juice of Cherries extracted, either in making Cakes, 
Marmelades, Conſerves, or other Sweet-meats, may ſerve for 
the preparing of Ratafiaz, ſo that nothing will be loſt, or thrown 
away as uſeleſs. 

The Syrup of Cherries, that have been preſerv'd dry, may 
alſo ſupply the place of Sugar; at leaſt, if you have no mind to 
keep it, for the diverſifying of March-panes or other Comfits of 
the like Nature; or to make uſe of ir, in the preſerving of other 
ſorts of Fruit. It may likewiſe be us d to very good purpoſe, 
preparing the Jelly of Cherries ; as to which Particular, it 

only be requiſite to obſerye the Directions hereafter laid 

: : own, 
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down, for the different Jellies of Fruits, particularly for che qua- 
king Jelly of Currans. | 

As for Cherries that are ſerv'd up to Table in their natural 
Condirion, there is a particular Way of embelliſhing rhem, here- 
after explain d in the 30 Chapter, under the Article of Cara- 


mel. 


—— 
2 


\ 
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Of Stramberries and Rasberries. 


QTrawberries and Rasberries are very ſerviceable in Entertain- 
ments, and, when full ripe, afford Delight to three Senſes, 
viz. thoſe of Seeing, Smelling and Taſting : They have a vi- 
nous Taſte, and ſerve to corroborate the Hearr, Stomack and 
Brain, after the ſame manner as vinous Liquors. Theſe good 
Qualities cauſe them to be ſo much eſteem d in their natural 
Condition, that they are ſeldom preſerv d, more eſpecially Srraw- 
berries: They are uſually eaten, ſoak d in Water or Wine, 
and ftrew'd with Sugar: However they may be iced, as Cher- 
ries, Currans and Rasberries; and theſe laſt may be preſery'd 
as well dry as liquid. | 


| Racberries preſerv d dry. 


Having provided Rasberries that are not too ripe, let them be 
pick d and put into Sugar that has attain d to its Blown Quali- 
ty ; giving them a cover d Boiling: Afterwards, being taken 
off from the Fire, they muſt be ſcumm'd, and ſlipt into an 
earthen Pan, to continue in the Stove during twenty four Hours. 
As great a quantity of Sugar is requiſite as of Fruit, for exam- 
ple, about four Pounds of each. hen they are cool d, drain 
them from their Syrup, and dreſs them as other Sweet - meats, in 
order to be ſtrew d with Sugar, and dried in the Stove after the 
uſual manner. 
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Rasberries preſerv d l quid, 


Take four Pounds of good Rasberries, and put them, when 
pu into three Pounds of Pearled Sugar. Then give them a 
mall Boiling lightly cover d, and ſtir them from time to time: 
Afterwards, ler them be cool'd, drain'd and dry'd as Cherries, 
bur not to ſo great a degree, becauſe they have not ſo much Moi- 
ſture: The quantity of Pearled Sugar ought alſo to be augmen- 
ted, to the end that it may be ſufficient for the ſoaking of the 
Fruit: But if the Rasberries are ſomewhar preeniſh or tart, 
they muſt not be put at firſt into Sugar ſo boil d, becauſe they 
would grow hard; ſo that it is ex a tent to make a due choice 
of them. Rasberries with thick Grains are not ſo fit for preſer- 
ving, as being full of Juice, which ſoon rurns ro Marmelade: 
Thofe that have ſmall Grains, are moſt proper for that le, 
in regard that their Subſtance is more firm and — 2 
berries that grow in moiſt Places, are not ſo good as thoſe 
brought forth in a dry Soil; neither is ſo much Sugar requiſite 
for the ordering of the latter ſort ; by reaſon that Fruits grow. 

ing in marſhy Grounds always diſſolve in Sugar. 


Other Ways of uſing Strawberries and Rasberrits. 


For Compotes of theſe ſorts of Fruit, ſee the Directions here. 
after given under that Article: Marmelades, Jellies and Paſtes 
are likewiſe made of them, which ſhall be explain d among thoſe 
of other Fruits. 


— 


og 
Of Gooſeberries and Currans. 


GO oſeberries and Currans are uſually preſerv d at the ſame 
time with Cherries and Strawberries, and green Gooſe- 
berries are the firſt of all the Sweer-mears made in dhe Spring. 
Among the different kinds of Currans, the common, which 11- 

ſooneſt, is the moſt proper for Preſerving, as having more 


bſtance, and being moſt agreeable, as well to healthy os 
_ 
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ſons, as to thoſe that are ſick, by reaſon of their grateful Tart- 
neſs. The larger Durch Currans are likewiſe preferrable on that 
account to the ordinary ones, which are very ſweet, and better 
eaten raw, than when preſerv'd, as being roo full of Juice. 
Theſe Currans are generally ſerv d up to Table in iced Banches, 
and if defign'd for Preſerving, oughr ro be raken early, before 
they are grown ripe. The ſame thing is done in ordering the 
white Durch Currans, which are likewiſe 13 in fingle 
Stalks, in Bunches, or in Jelly, as well as the common white 
Currans. 


Green Gooſeberries preſerv d liquid. 


The Gooſeberries muſt be ſlit on one fide with a Pen- knife, 
and all the ſmall Grains that are on the Inſide muſt be taken 
out: Then they are to be put into very clear Water, and ſet 
over the Fire, which is to be kept moderate. As ſoon as they 
riſe on the top of the Water, they are to be remov d, and ſer 
by in the ſame Liquor: When wx are cool d, let them be pur 
into other freſh Water, over a gentle Fire, till they recover their 
green Colour, and become very ſoft. Aſterwards, having cool d 
them again in fair Water, let them be well drain d, and put into 
Sugar, paſs d thro the Straining- bag: Ar the ſame time, give 
them fourreen or fifreen Boilings, to the end that may tho- 
roughly imbibe the Sugar, and leave them till the next Day: 
Then, being drain d, fer them he flipt into the Syrup boil d till 
ir become Pearled, and let them have four or five cover d Boil- 
ings. Ar laſt, they may be put into Pots, and us d as occaſion 
ſhall require. | | 


Jelly of green Gooſeberries, 


Your Gooſeberries being r'd as before, boil an equal 
Quantity of Sugar, till it be Pearled : Throw in the Fruit, and 
ler all boil rogether ; raking off the Scum, rill rhey return ro 
the Pearled Condirion. en removing them from the Fire, 


| ſtrain them rhro' a Sieve into a Copper-pan, and ar the ſame 


time, put the Jelly ſo receiv'd into Pots in the ſame manner, as 
ther Jellics of that ſort of Fruit. | | 
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Red Currans preſerv d Liquid. 


The Currans being pk, ought to be pur into Pearled Su- 
ar, and to have a light cover d Boiling; Then they muſt be 
ſcumm d, and brought to perſection the next Day; to which 
rpoſe they are to be ſtrain d thro a Sieve, whilſt the Syrup is 
boil'd to a Degree between Smooth and Pearled. Afterwards, 
let the Fruit be ſlipt in, and ler as much other Pearled Sugar be 
added as is ſufficient for the well ſoaking of them. They ought al. 
ſo to have ſeveral cover d Boilings,berween Smooth and Pearled, 
raking off the Scum, even after they have been remov'd from 
the Fire, and ſtirring them, from time to time, till they are cool d 
a little, left they ſnould rurn to a Jelly. ... Laſtly, they muſt be 
put into Pots and cover d for ſome Days. os lla! 


Curran preſervꝰd in Bunc hes. 


Take four Pounds of Currans tied up in Bunches, and boil 
your Sugar till it becomes Feathered: Then ſer them in Order 
in the Sugar, and let them have ſeveral cover d Boilings ; They 
muſt be ſpeedily ſcumm d, and nor ſuffer d to boil long; that is to 
Tay, only two or three ſeethings: Afterwards, let them be ſcum- 
med again, and {ct into the Stove in the Copper- pan. On the 
next Day, they may be cool d and drain d, dreſſing them in Bun- 
ches of a convenient thickneſs, in order to be well ftrew'd and 
dried in the Stove. ** 3 | 


Jelly of Currans. 

Take fix Pounds of Currans, and cauſe the like quantity of 
Sugar to be brought to its Crack d Quality: Throw in your 
Currans, and let the Syrup boil to a Degree between Smooth 

nd Pearled, and till the Scum ceaſes to riſe any longer: Then 
— them be laid in a ſine Sieve, Without preſſing them too much, 
and only left in it, to be thoroughly drain d. Afterwards, having 
given the Jelly, a Boiling, ler it be ſcumm d, and put into ſeveral 

ots. When it is pour d into the Pots, another thin Scum wil 
arife which muſt be taken off, to render the Liquor clear, and 
two or three Day after, it may be cover d with Paper cut round, 
to be kept for Uſe. 
A Jelly of the like nature may be made of Pomegranates 
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as alſo of Barberries, or elſe another ſort of Curran-jelly, af. 
rer the following manner. 


11 Ouaking Jelly of Currans. 


h Having provided fix Pounds and a half of Currans, let as 
much Juice be ſqueez d out of them, as is poſſible, and ler the 
„Sugar be order d, as before: Then ſtrain your Curran-juice 
e ro a fine Sieve, and pour it into the Sugar: Let all be lightly 
[. id rogether to a N between Smooth and Pearled, and 
f 


ca ſterwards let the Jelly be conveniently diſpoſed of in Pots. 
. 
d Felly of Currans tinctur d with Rafberries. 
2 - 


If you are deſirous, that the Curran-jelly have a Tincture 
of Rasberries, a Handful or rwo of Rasberries may be _ 
according to the quantity of your Jelly : And ro make it chief- 
ly of Rasberries, it will be requiſite only to take four Pounds 

of Rasberries, two of Currans and five of Sugar, and to order 
all, after the ſame manner, as for the former Jelly of Currans. 


oY Felly of Currans, according to the Way of the City of Tours. 


"I Having provided three Pounds of Currans, with two Pounds 
and a halt of Sugar, boil'd till it be crack d, throw in your Fruit, 
and give them ſeven or eight Boilings, till they return to the 
Pearled Quality; cauſing the Scum to be carefully taken off: 
Then ler them be ſtrain d thro a Sieve, and pour'd into Pots, 
at the ſame time. | | 
In ordering theſe ſorts of Jellies, whoſoever deſigns to play 
che good Husband, may take the Fruit or groſs Subſtance, re- 
1 maining on the Sieve, and boil it over again, with a little Wa- 
5 ter: Afterwards, it muſt be ſtrongly ſqueez d thro the Hair-fieve, 
a and by that means a great deal more good Jelly will be extract- 
| ed: But this is only requiſite to be done, when a great quantity 
g of rhe groſs Subſtance is left; otherwiſe it would not quit coſt, 
[ by — that the Profit will not countervail the Trouble. 


| For the Compotes, Conſerves, Marmelades and Paſtes of Cur- 
rans, recourſe may be had to thole Articles hereafter deſcribed 
nm particular. | | 
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C H AP, XI. 
Of Walnuts. 


JN the Interval, or rather during the Seaſon of red Fruits, 
and the firſt that ſucceed rhem, Walnuts are uſually pre: 
ſery'd, when they are come to their full Growth, nevertheleſs 
befote the Wood is form d; which happens in the beginning gf 
July, and a little after the Feſtival of Sr. 70hn Baptiſt. 


White Walnuts. 


The Walnuts muſt be neatly par'd, till the White appears, 
and thrown into fair Water: 1 they muſt be boil d 
for ſome time in the ſame Water, whilſt ſome other Water is 
ſet over another Furnace, into which the Walnuts are to be put, 
as ſoon as it begins to boil. It may be perceiv d, whether they 
be done enough, by pricking them with a Pin, after the ſame 
manner, as green Almonds and green Apricocks; ſo that when 
they ſlip off from it, they ought to be romov d from the Fire. 
To render them White, it is requiſite at firſt, to throw in a 
Handful of bearen Allum, and to give them one Boiling more: 
Then they muſt be immediately cool d, by turning them into 
freſh Water, in order to be put into thin Sugar, that is to ſay, 
allowing one Ladle- full of Water, for every two of Sugar. 

Some time after, having drain d your Walnuts, flip them into 
earthen Pans, and having caus d the Sugar and Water to be heat- 
ed together, pour it upon them. On the next Day, let the Sy- 
rup be clear d from the Pans, without removing the Walnuts; 
becauſe they muſt not be ſet over the Fire, at all: Let this Sy- 
rup have ſive or ſix Boilings, augmenting it a little with Sugar, 
— it be pour d upon the Walnuts: On the next Day, it 
ought to have fifteen Poilings ; on the third Day, it muſt be 
boil d, till it become ſomewhat Smooth; as alſo on the follow- 
ing Days ſucceſſively, till it be very Smooth, between Smooth 
and Pearled, and at laſt entirely Pearled; encreaſing the quanti- 
ty of Sugar, at every time, to the end that the Walnuts may 
be always equally ſoak d in the Syrup. To bring the whole 
Work to perfection, let them continue in the Stove during the 
Night, and afterwards let them be put into Pots. By this m_ 
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the Walnuts will become very white, provided, that good fine 
Sugar be us d in the Operation, and they may be dried in the 
Stove, at pleaſure, as other ſorts of Fruit. For Walnuts pre- 
ſerv d liquid, if ſome Syrup of Apricocks be added they'll keep 


much better.. 


If you have a mind to ſtuff them with Lemmon: peel after 
the manner of Roan-walnuts, it may be done, before they are 


ut into the Stove, to be dried: To — the neceſſary 
Opening may be made with the point of a Knife, either quite 


through, or on the top of the Walnut, and then the Lemmon- 


I, iſſuing forth from thence, will appear, as if ir were the 
real Stalk. Some Amber may alſo be added, which will give it 


a Perfume very grateful both to the Taſte and Smell, 


— — 
— — 
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CHavpÞe. XII. 
Of Plams. 


A Mon the different kinds of Plums, the moſt proper for 

Prefervin „are the Perdrigons, or Orange-plums, Amber- 
plums, thoſe of e- verte and ſome others, that have nor only an 
exquiſite and very ſweet Taſte, bur alſo a Pulp that is of a more 
firm and durable Subſtance. 


To Preferve white Orange-plums. 


Theſe ſorts of Plums muſt have three or four Pricks with a 
Pin, near the Stalk, and ſome others in ſeveral other Places, ro 
the end that they may not afterwards be apt to tear, and that 
the Sugar may more eaſily penetrate their Body. As they are 
done, they muſt be rhrown into Water, whilft ſome other Wa- 
ter is boil d, into which they are to be ſlipt. When they begin to 
riſe, they may be romov d from the Fire, and ſer by to cool: 
Then let them be ſer again over a gentle Fire, to be brought to 
their former green Colour, and let them be cover d; taking 
care that they do not boil, left they ſhould turn to Marmelade. 
As ſoon as you perceive them to be very „and ſomewhar 
ſoft, let them be cool'd in freſh Water and drain d, in order to 


de put into thin Sugar; allowing, as it has been already hinted, 
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two Ladles full of Sugar, for one of Water, till the Fruit, being 


laid in earthen Pans, is well ſoak d, without riſing on the top 


On the next Day, they are to be ſlipt into a Copper. pan, ro 


ſimper over the Fire, ſtirring them genrly from time to time, to 
hinder them from boiling ; and, on the third Day, they may be 
drain d on a Cullander or Sieve: Then flip them into the Sy- 


rup, that has had ſeven or eight Boilings, cauſe them to ſimpet i 


for a while, and fer all by, nll the next Day; when the Syrup 


is to have fifreen or ſixteen Boilings, augmented with Sugar, o 


Syrup of Apricocks, which is better for that ſe, as pre- 
— them from candying ; ſo that the r —— 
equally ſoak d. On the Day following, let the Syrup be boil d 
Smooth, and on the next, between Smooth and Pearled, and 
having ſlipt in the Fruit; let it ſimper every time, before it i; 
taken off from the Fire. LG ving boil'd your Syrup till 
it be Pearled, and ſlipt in the Plums, give them ſeven or eight 
cover'd Boilings, taking off the Scum, and dreſs them, when 
you ſhall think fit, in. order to be dried in the Stove. 
The Orange-plums muſt be choſen, before they are altoge. 
ther ripe, as well as the moſt part of other ſorts of Fruits. The 
other kinds of Plums, thar are of kin to theſe, are uſually pre- 
ſerv'd after the ſame manner, and, among others, thoſe of He- 
verte and the Muſcle-plums, | 


Amber- plums. 


13 | 

Let your Amber-plums be prickt with a Pin, in ſeveral Pla- 
ces, and boil d in the ſame Water into which they were thrown: 
3 as they riſe on the Surface of the Water, remove them 
from the Fire to be ſpeedily cool d in freſh Water: Then let 
them be drain d, and ſoak d in clarified Sugar, which is to be 
heated, and pour d upon the Fruit lying in the earthen Pans: 
On the next Day, drain them again, and ler the Syrup be boild 
a little Smooth: On the ſecond Day, the Syrup muſt be likewilc 
boil'd till it become very Smooth, and on the third, till it be 
Pearled; when the Plums are to have ſeven or eight Boiling 
As often as they are thus ſer, over the Fire, they muſt be aug. 
mented with Sugar, which has attain d to the ſame Degree ot 
Boiling, to che end that the Fruit may be always equally ſoak, 
in the earthen. or Copper-pans; in which they are left, after the 
have ſimper d for ſome time. When you have a mind to 


the Work, let them lye in the Stove during. the whole Night 
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ſo-as rhey may be conveniently drain d and dreſs'd rhe nexr 
Morning, in order to be dried in the ſame Stove, after the uſual 
manner. 


Fed Plums, 


Having provided theſe ſorts of Plums, ſuch. as red Orange- 
plums, BelEplums, Imperial, or Apricock-piums, or others of 
the like nature, let them be lit as it were Apricocks, and ſtoned, 
If you have four Pounds of Fruit, rake the ſame quanr:ry of Su- 
gar, paſs d thro the Straining- bag put all together into a Cop. 


per- pan over the Fire, and keep continually ſtirring them, leſt 


the Skins of the Plums ſhould. break, if they ſhould happen to 
boil: After having caus d them to ſimper, for a while, ſet them 
by to cool: Then drain them on a Cullander or Sieve, whilſt 
the Syrup is boil d Smooth; flip your Eruit into the ſame Syrup; 
and give them ſeven or eight cover d Boilings; carefully taking 
off the Scum, as well as when the Pan is remov d from the Fire. 
Afterwards the Plums, being put into earthen Pans, muſt conti- 
nue in the Stove all Night; ſo that the next Morning they may 
be drain d as ſoon as they are cold, and dreſs d, to Fe dried in 


Plums preſervꝰd with half S . and otherwiſe. 


Take four Pounds of Fruit, with the like quantity of Pearled 
Sugar; give them one little Boiling, and fer them by till they 
have caſt their Juice. Thea let them be ſer again upon the Fire, 
and boil'd to the Pearled Quality: . they muſt lie in 
earthen Pans, till the next Day; when they may be drain d, and 
dreſs d as the others, for drying in che Stove: All ſorts of good 
Plums may be preſerv d after the ſame manner; and they may 
alſo be par d, after Having ſcalded them in Water: For the reſt, 
the above · ſpecified Directions may be obſerv d in every Parti- 
cular; only they muſt be ſtrew'd with Sugar, before they are 
dried in che Stove. ..... e r 

Moreover, there are Compotes, Paſtes and Marmelades of 


Pluws, which are, explain'd among the others, under thoſe Ar- 
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CH Av. XIII. 
Of Pears preſervd dry and liquid. 


Tl is a much greater variety of kinds of this Fruit; yet: 
very few of them are commonly preſerv d, viz. the great 
Muſcadine, the Mvuſcadi/, or leſſer Muſcadine, the Blanquet, 


the Certoe, the Orange-pear, and more eſpecially the Rowſſele; 
or Ruſſetin. The moſt part of the others, are either roo ſoft, 
or too hard for that purpoſe ; and if they are not eaten raw, 
Paſtes, Marmelades and Compores are only made of them; al 
which are hereafter deſcrib'd under their reſpective Articles. 


Rouſſelets, or Ruſſetins, | 
Let theſe Pears be prickt round about rhe top, with a Bod- 


kin, and fer over the Fire; raking care that the Water do not 
boil, and pouring in freſh, from time to time, when it is ready 
to bubble up: As ſoon as the Pears are become ſomewhar (oft, 
let them be cool d, par d, and put into other fair Water: After- 
wards, being drain d, they muſt be ſlipt into Sugar, newly paſs d 
through the Straining-bag, and ought to have between forty 
and fifty Boilings: On the next Day, they are to be drain'd 
again, whilſt rhe Syrup is boil'd Smooth, in the which you are 
to ſlip the Fruit, and to give them one or two Boilings : On 
the third Day, let the Syrup be boil'd to a Degree between 
Smooth and Pearled ; and, on the fourth, till it be thoroughly 
Pearled, for the finiſhing of the whole Work; ſo.as the Pears 
may have ten or rwelve coverd Boilings. When they are 
cold, — may be put into Pots, and kept to be dried, as oc- 
caſion require, which may be done in the ſame manner 
that has been before explain d for Apricocks. To that purpoſe, 
ſome Water being boil d in a Pan, the Pot muſt be ſer into it, 
and by the means of this kind of Balneum Mariæ, or vaporous 
Bath, the Syrup will be melted, ſo that the Fruits may be rea- 
dily taken out and drain d, in order to be dried in the Stove, 
upon Slates or Boards, after they have been ſtrew'd with Sugar. 
They are alſo dried at firſt, and keep very well when ſo order d; 
but care muſt be taken to turn and change them often, and at 
laſt toloek them up in Boxes, with Paper between every Row. 


Blan- 


Deere 
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Blanquets, 


Foraſmuch as this ſort of Fruit is ſooner ripe than the Ruſſe- 
tin, and very much eſteem d; ſome of them are early preſerv d 
for a Rariry, and immediately dried. To that purpoſe, they are 
uſually prepar'd in the ſame manner; that 1s to ſay, they are 
ſcalded after having been prick d on the top; taking care that they 
do not boil: As ſoon as the Pears are made very ſoft, only by 
means of a gentle heat, they muſt be cool d and par d, throwing 
them, as they are done, into freſh Water: Afterwards, they are to 
be put into Sugar newly clarified, and finiſh'd in the ſame manner 
as the Ruſſetins. Both theſe ſorts muſt be ſtrew d with fine Su- 
gar, in an Handkerchief, when they are ſet into the Stove, or 
turn d; in which Particular, twill only be expedient to follow 
the Inſtruct ions already given, for other ſorts of Fruits, as Apri- 
cocks, Plums, GS. 


Large Muſcadines, Orange- pears, Certoes, and others. 


All theſe kinds of Pears and others, that are deſign d to be 

preſervd entire, may be ſcalded and boil'd in Water and Su- 

ar, as the Ruſſetin; ſo that it would only be an unprofitable 
epetition, to infiſt any longer on them. ; 


The musked Bergamot. 


This ſort of Pear is likewiſe excellent, when preſerv'd, being 
a ſmall dry Pear, very much musked. *Tis alſo call'd the Dove- 
pear, the Sicilian Pear, or the little Aurumn-muſcadine. To or- 
der it to the beſt advantage, ſee what has been already laid 
down for the former, more eſpecially for the Ruſſetin, and take 
Meaſures, altogether according to that Method, which is as ge- 
neral as certain, for all theſe kinds of Summer-pears, 


Pears preſerv d in Quarters and otherwiſe. 


Befides the aboye-mentioned Pears, which may be preſerv d 
whole and dry; there are others larger, that can only be 
ſo order'd in Quarters, as to be kept liquid: To that end, 
ſome Confectioners ſlit them into Halves, before they are ſcald- 
ed in Water; bur ir is more expedient to leave them entire, and 
dot to pare them till aft — ——— 
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be apt to grow black, being allo more liable to be fill'd with 
Water, and to turn to Marmelade. For the reſt, it is only re. 
quiſite ro follow the preceding Directions, relating to the other 
| CR dt tines 7 4 7 
If you are deſirous to preſerve Pears of a ſomewhat large ſize, 
altogether entire, it would be expedient to ſcoop out their Core, 
with ſome of rhe Pulp in the middle, as it were that of an 
Orange: They are brought to perfection, by cauſing them to 
be boil d in Sugar, at ſeveral times, and may alſo be dried. 
To theſe Ways of preſerving Pears, may be added the Mar. 
melades, Paſtes and more eſpecially the Compotes of them, tha: 
are kept even till rhe Seaſon of new Fruit, and which ſhall be 
hereafter deſcrib d under thoſe Articles. 


VVV. 
Of Peaches and Figs, 


TJ Hefe two ſorts of Fruit are ſo highly eſteem d in their natu- 

ral Condition, that they are very ſeldom preſerv'd : As for 
the latter, this Care is left ro the Genoeſes, and to the Inhabirants 
of Provence,in France, in which Countries,they are more common, 
and even of a more exquiſite and ſweer Taſte, by reaſon of the 
heat of thoſe Climates; ſo that moſt People content themſelves 
generally to make uſe of ſuch as are brought from thence. How- 
ever, we ſhall nor forbear here ro ſubjoyn, what is moſt ob- 
ſervable in the ordering of both, when they are deſign d to be 


preſerv d. 


} 


Green Peaches, 


When Peaches are yet green and ſmall, they may be 
ſerv d as green Apricocks — ſpecified in he fourth Chap 
ter; preparing them after the ſame manner, to get off 
Flocks or Down, and to bring them again to a green Colour, 
before they are put into Sugar. Bur if they are larger, and 
the Stone is already form'd, they muſt be par d and ſlit, to rake 
it away. Then they are to be ſcalded in Water, till my be- 

and drain d, let 


come very ſoft. As ſoon as they are cool d | them 
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hem be made green again in other Water, ſet over a = 
ire, and put into thin Sugar; allowing for every rwo Ladles 
all of clarified Sugar, one of Water ; which being heared, rhe 
Peaches muſt be ſlipt in, and have ſome Boilings; carefully ta- 
King off the Scum. On the Day following, the Syrup being 
poil d ſomewhat Smooth, and the Fruit being turn d into it, cauſe 
ll to ſimper together for a while, and leave them till the third 
Day; when the Syrup is to be boil d very Smooth, _—_— 
Ss quantity with Sugar, whilſt you flip in the Peaches, an 
vive them a Boiling. Laſtly, the whole Work may be finiſhd, 
as ſoon as you perceive, that they have thoroughly imbib d the 
Sugar ; to which purpoſe, ler ti: Syrup be boil d, till ir become 
dearled; encreafing it with Sugar of the ſame Quality, and 
aving ſlipt in the Fruit, ler them have a cover'd Boiling. After- 
ards, removing the Pan from the Fire, clear all from the 
Scum, and in regard, that the Peaches have a ſomewhar cold 
and wareriſh Pulp, let them lye, during that Night in the Stove, 
odry up all their moiſture : On the next Day, you may dreſs 
hem on Slares, _ Tiles, or any thing elſe of the like na- 
re, to be dried in the Stove, ftrew'd with Sugar. Or elſe, 
hey may be diſpoſed of in Pots or Glaſſes, to be dried = any 
mergent Occaſion, according to the Inſtructions given, Pag. 17, 
Peaches that are preſerv d, before the Stone or Kernel is form d, 

aft be put into Sugar, no otherwiſe than green Apricocks, or 
green Almonds, — the ſame Precautions are to be us d, for 
hich ſee Pag. 16. Compotes, Marmelades and Paſtes may be 
plſo made of them, as well as of the following ſorts, as it ſhall 
de obſerv'd in its proper Place. 


r — 


We 
h. 
be Ripe Peaches. 

Altho' mention is made of ripe Peaches, pet when they are to 
de preſerv d, it is not expedient to ſtay, till they are abſolutely 
ſo; but they muſt be taken, when they are half turn d, by rea- 

re Non of their ſoft and clammy Pulp. They ought to be neatly 


par d, as alſo lit, - to get out the Stones, and ſcalded in Water: 
s they riſe on the top of it, they muſt be taken out with the 
dimmer, and turn d into other Water to cool. Then, being 
irain'd, they are to be E. into Sugar, as it runs from the Strain- 
ag · bag, and boil d till the Scum ceaſes to riſe, which muſt be care- 
fully taken off from time to time. Having left them in this con- 


tion, till the next Day, let them be drain d, whillt the Syrup 
is 


- 
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is boil'd Smooth, augmenting it with Sugar. Afterwards flip in 4 
our Fruits, give them a Boiling; and take them off from the 
Fire. On the third Day, being drain'd again, as before, and 
the Syrup boil'd till Pearled ; let the Peaches be likewiſe ſlin 
into it, adding ſome Pearled Sugar. After they have had a co-Þ 
ver d Boiling, let them continue in the Stove all Night, in or- 
der to be dreſs d upon the Slates, or Boards, and dried; ſtrew. | 
ing them with Sugar, on every fide, as oſten as they are turn d; 
leſs you would have them kept liquid for ſome time. 
Peaches may alſo be preſerv'd in half Sugar, as Apricocks 
ſpecified Pag. 20. and dreſs d either way, in Ears, as that fort d 
run ; by turning one of the Halves, as they ſtick together; or 
by laying two, one upon another, fo as they may be mutually 
conjoyn'd ; when they are ſmall. 


Nectarins. 


Nectarins may be preſerv d, after the ſame manner as Peaches, 
following the Method already expreſs d for the putting them into 
Sugar, and white Nectarins are more eſpecially proper, for this 
Sort of Sweer-meats. 


— = 


Dried Figs, 


Ler the Figs be prick'd near the Stalk, with the point of a 
Knife, before they are ſcalded, which may be done by throw- 
ing them into boiling Water, over the Fire, and a little while 
after, ſetting them by to cool. Some defer the pricking of them 
to that time, and bring them again to the Fire, without ſuffer- 
ng the Water to boil; ſo as when they are become ſoft, and 
riſe on the top, they may be remov'd, and ſer a- part to cool. 
Afrerwards, their green Colour muſt be recover'd, by ſcalding 
them once more in Water, over the Fire: Then being taken 
out, and drain d, they — be preſerv d with half Sugar, or at 
moſt, clarified, as it runs from the Straining · bag; according), 
as the Figs are either green, or ſome what ripe ; which ought to 
ſimper in this Sugar, and to lye by during the whole Night: 
On the next Morning, rhe Syrup muſt be boil'd Smooth; on 
the third Day, between Smooth and Pearled, and at laſt, quite 
Pearled, adding every time, as much Sugar as is needful : Ar 
thoſe ſeveral times, the Fruit muſt alſo be ſlipt into the Syrup 
chat has attain d to ſuch different Degrees of Boiling, and ough 
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to ſimper for a while. Whenever you have a mind to diſpatch 
che Work, ler the Figs have ſome cover d Boilings, in order to 
be thoroughly ſcumm d, and laid up in Pets, or Glaſſes; unleſs 
ou would have them dried all at once: To that purpoſe, the 
Fruits muſt be dreſs d upon Slates, after they have been well 
drain d, and ſet into the — ſtrewing them with fine Sugar, 
put into a Kandkerchief, ſor that purpoſe. | 
'Tis requiſite ro chooſe ſuch Figs, as are only half ripe, or 
even ſomewhar green, provided they be of a ſufficient thick- 
neſs. The Genoa-Fig, call'd Aubicen by the French, or the Fea- 
ver-fig, is the beſt for this Uſe; and in regard that theſe Figs 
are of a dark Violet - colour, if they were dy turn d, when 
deſign d to be preſerv d, they muſt not be brought ro a green 
Colour, nor any other ſorts of the like nature. 


— 


C HAP. XV. 
Of Apples. 


His Fruit is of no great Uſe in the Buſineſs of Preſerving, 
and not very delicious, when fo order d; at leaſt with re- 
ſpect to the drying of them in Specie: For as for Paſtes, Marme- 
lades, and more eſpecially Compores of Apples, great quantities 
of them are uſually made, even till the new Fruits appear. How- 
ever, ſome may be | org, after the two following Ways, 
when other ſorts of Fruit are wanting. 


Green Apples. 


Any kind of Apples may be choſen that are ſweet and 
ſmall ; which are to be par'd, leaving the Stalks, and lit a 
little, ro the end, that the Sugar may be more — im- 
bib d. Having thrown them into Water, to be cleans d and 
ſcalded, they muſt be cool d and aſterwards brought again to a 
green Colour, in the ſame, or other freſh Water: As ſoon as 
rey are become very ſoft, let them be cool d again, drain d, 
put into Sugar newly clarified, giving them ſome Boilings: 
. next Day, = $08 yer ea yoo 1 — 
ume, between Smooth and Pear „ much 
4 3 
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Pearled ; ſlipping in the Fruit, that all * ſimper together, 
and be ſer by, till the next Morning: At this laſt time, the Ap- J 


pat ought to have a cover'd Boiling, before they are remov'd 2 


7 


a 


rom the Fire, to be cool d and drain d; if it be requir'd to dry 
them: But they are moſt proper for liquid Sweet-meats; ſo 
that they may be immediately diſpoſed of in Pots, or Glaſſes, 
and kept to be us d as occaſion may ſerve. 


John-apples and Pippins preſerv'd in Quarters, 


The former retain a very delightful red Colour, and the others 
may paſs for A %” if ſome Syrup of Apricocks be pour d 
upon them, as they are finiſhing. Both theſe forts of Apples, af. 
ter they have been par d, are to be cut into two Parts, ſo as the 
Cores may be taken out of each Half; or elſe, the paring and 
cutting of them may be deferr d, till they have been ſcalded in 
Water, to render them ſoft. Afterwards, being cool'd and 
drain d, they muſt be put into Sugar, newly pals'd rhro' the 
Straining- bag, in order, to have thirty Boilings. On the next 
Day, they are to be ſtrain d again, and the Syrup boil'd, till it 
has attain d to its Smooth Quality: Then ſlip in the Fruits, and 
let them have one or two Boilings: On the third Day, let the 
Syrup be boil d to a Degree, between Smooth and Pearled ; and, 
on the fourth, till it be quite Pearled ; cauſing the Apples to 
have ten, or twelve cover d Boilings. As ſoon as they are cool d, 
they may be dried, as all other ſorts of Fruit, ſetting them by 
to drain, for a while, dreſſing them upon the Slates, and ſtrew- 
ing them with fine Sugar, put into a Handkerchief: Other- 
wiſe, they may be kept liquid, and when, at another time, 
you are minded to dry them, boil ſome Sugar, till it be Pearl- 
ed, and give them a few Boilings therein: By this means they l 
become more fair, in drying, as well as all other ſorts of Fruit, 
ſo order d; becauſe ir always happens, that their Moiſture, cau- 
ſes the Sugar to give, a little, in proceſs of time, which hin- 

ders them from being eaſily dried. 


0 H AP. 
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CAA. XVI. 
J Bell grapes and Maſcadine. grapes. 
Ltho theſe two kinds of Grapes are very different, yet they 


are no leſs eſteem d, amidſt the great variety of Sweer- 
meats. The Bell-grape, well known at Pars by the Name of 
Venus, is diſtinguiſh'd into three ſorts, viz. the White, the Red, 
and the Black. For want of theſe, the Pergoleiſe, or Italian 
Grapes may be us d, which are ſomewhat long and clear. The 
beſt Muſcadine-grapes for Preſerving, are the long, or Paſſe- 
muſque, and the white Muſcadine of Frontipnan. or tk 


* 


Bell. grapes preſerv d liquid. 


Having caus d ſome Water to ſimper over the Fire, throw in 
yqur Grapes, and fer them by, as ſoon as it riſes, in order to be 
cool d, and afterwards brought again to a green Colour in the 
ſame, or other freſh Water: Whilſt the Fruit is draining, boil 
the Sugar, till it be Pearled, and flip in the Grapes, till all be- 
gin to ſimper: At that inſtant, let them be remov d and left in 
the Pan, till the next Day; when they are to be ſet over the 
Fire again, and gently ſtirr'd, till ready to boil : On the third 
Day, having drain'd them, on a Cullander, and caus d the Sy- 
rup to be ſome what Pearled, let the Grapes be ſlipt into it, and 
let all ſimper together a little while. On the fourth Day, the 
Fruit muſt be drain d again in the ſame manner, whilſt the Sy- 
rup is brought to its Pearled Quality; then, the Grapes being 
turn d into it, ought to have ſeven or eight Boilings. Ar laſt, 
eint taken off from the Fire, to cool, they may be put into 
Glaſſes, or Pots, and us d as occaſion require. 

It would be expedient, to make choice of theſe Grapes, be- 
ſore they begin to grow ripe, and only to take the faireſt, which 
are to be ſtoned, and ſlit on one ſide. a eee 0 


Bel grapes preſerved dry. | 
They ought to be prepar'd, and put into Sugar, after the 


| ſame manner, as the liquid Grapes, only the — may be 


made ſomewhat more Pearled, for the laſt rime of 


iling, be- 
Y 2 "fore 
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fofe the Work is brought to perfection; to the end, that they 
may more eaſily be dried, after having caus'd them to be cool'd 
and drain d, as the Cherries in Ears, deſcribed Pag. 279. They 
may alſo be dreſs'd in like manner, except that the Grapes 
muſt be clos'd again, and their Stalks left entire, Bur you muſt 
not forget, either Way, to ſtrew them lightly with Sugar, as 
hy — CONES d liquid, either enti 
are moſt commonly preſerv either entire, 
or aſter ones have been taken our, They are alſo pre- 
ſerv'd pared, and ir is ifite only ro obſerve, what has been 
before deliverd, with re to thoſe that are otherwiſe or- 
der'd. | | | 
The Paſtes and Compores of Bell-grapes, are hereafter ſpeci 
fied, under thoſe Articles. Ty 


Jelly of Bell. grapes. 


When the Grapes are rd as before, let them be thrown 
into Pearled Sugar, and boil d till it returns to the ſame Quali- 
: Then let all be pour d into a Sieve, and let the Liquor 
x paſſes thro', without ſqueezing, or at leaſt after a very 
lirtle prefling, be conveniently diſpoſed of in Pots or Glaſſes, 
To this purpoſe, ir is requiſite, ro produce as many Pounds of 
Sugar, as of po 2 by Ke 
me make a 0 - queezing t after 
they have been ſcalded in i widow, be them, and 
_ afterwards adding a Decoction of Apples: Bur the former Way 
is much better, and the Jelly ſo order d will keep longer. 


Muſcadine-grapes preferud liquid. 


You are to chooſe ſuch Muſcadine-grapes, as are only half 
ripe, or even ſome what greeniſh and tart, and to pare them, if 
you ſhall think fir; picking out the Stones, after they have been 
flix on one fide; or elſe they may be left entire: They may alſo 
be ſcalded in Water, over the Fire; but they may be very well 
2 without this particular Circumſtance: To that end, 
et the Sugar be boil d Smooth, and, having thrown in the 
Fruit, let all ſimper a little while, leaving them in the ſame 
condition, till the next Day. If you perceive, that they have 
ſuficiently- imbib d the Sugar, compleat the Work, by cauſing 
the Syrup to be Pearled, and ſlip in rhe Grapes, in order to 


. have 
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have ſome cover d Boilings; raking off the Scum from time ro 
time. Then they muſt be neatly put into Glaſſes, or Pots, and 
cover d as ſoon as they are cool'd. Otherwiſe, the Muſcadines 
may have three Boilings, before they are broughr ro Perfection, 
the ſecond of which,is ro be berween Smoorh and Pearled, bur in 
the laſt, the Sugar muſt be always Pearled. If it be melted ar 
firſt with ran bo of other Muſcadine-grapes ſqueez'd for thar 
2 the Perfume will be more fragrant and grateful to che 

e. | 


Muſcadine-grapes preſerv'd dry. 


Let the Sugar be boil d till ir become Feathered, and ler the 
Grapes be thrown into it, after hv ing remov'd the Pan. Then 
{er it over the Fire again, and give the Fruit a cover d Es 
raking off the Scum ; as in the preceding Article. Afterwards, 
the Syrup being only brought again to its Pearled Quality, it 
muſt be taken away, and ſer by to cool; ſo as the Grapes may 
5 conveniently drain d and dreſs d, in order to be dried in che 

ove. 

Muſcadine- grapes ſo order d, may be taken more ripe, than 
for liquid 8 and thoſe that are thorou . ma 
be iced : Compotes and Paſtes may be alſo made of them, whi 
ſhall be hereafter explain d under their reſpective Articles. 


—— .< * — 


C HAP. XVII. 
Of Quinces and Marmelade made of them. 


Qs when preſerv'd, are one of the domeſtick Sweet- 
rs moſt in vogue, as well upon account of their 

ful T as by reaſon of their Uſetulneſs for certain Indiſpo- 
firions of the Body: So that the Way of Preſerving them in 
Quarters, Marmelade or Jelly, is generally well known ; never- 
theleſs, we ſhall here give a particular Deſcription of them, to 
the end, that it may be done after the beſt and ſureſt man- 
ner, 


y 3 Quinces 


- 
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Quinces preſerved liquid. 


. Having choſen the ripeſt, ' yelloweſt and ſoundeſt Quinces, 
let them bepricked, and ſcalded in Water, over the Fire: They 
mult allo be | ar d and cut into Quarters, taking out the Cores: 
Some order Yom thus, before they are ſcalded ; bur ir is more 
"expedient, not to do it till afrerwards, as well as with reſpect 
to the other ſorts of Fruit; becauſe otherwiſe, being roo much 
fill'd wich Water, they would become ſoft and ſpungy, and more 
apt to turn to Marmelade. However, care muſt be taken to 
ur the Quinces into fair Water, as they are par d, whilſt a 
Heroes is made of the Parings, Cores, and ſome Parts of o- 
ther Quinces. This Liquor being ſtrain d, will ſerve for the ſtew- 
ing of thoſe chat are deſigu deo be preſerv'd , till they become 
very ſoft ; orherwiſe they may be ſcalded after the uſual manner. 
Then they muſt be remov'd from the Fire, in order to be cool'd 
and drain'd : In the mean while, ſome clarified Sugar is ro be 
heated ſomewhat more than luke-warm, and pour d upon the 
Quinces in an earthen or Copper-pan : On the ſame Day, or the 
next, the Syrup being only made Smoorh, rhe Fruit muſt be 
flipr into ir, and very gently boil'd, carefully raking off the Scum, 
It is fuppoſed, that they may be Wg oe to a redder Colour, by 
doveting them, but this may be done by the means of prepared 
Cochineel, or even of Wine, which will make them red enough, 
if it be requiſite. After the Quinces have had thirty or forty 
Boilings, ſo as the Syrup may return at leaſt to its Smooth Quali- 
ty, they muſt be taken off, and ſet by till the next Day: Then, 
having boil'd the Syrup between Smooth and Pearled, flip in 
the Fruit, and give them ſome Boilings, before they are remov d 
from the Fire. To finiſh che Work, the Syrup being Pearled, 
and the Quinces turn d into it, let them have a cover d Boiling, 
and let the Syrup be brought again to its Pearled Quality: At 
laſt, when it begins to ſink, al muſt be taken out, and put into 
TIS Glaſſes, ro be ke . 0 2 2 a a * | 2 
e Quinces may alſo be dreſs d ſeparately in Boxes, a 
cool'd 1 das 4 whilſt the Syrup is ſer again over the 
Fire, till it become Pearled, in order to be pour d upon the Frui 
ſo as they may be cover d with a fine Jelly: Then rhe prepar 
Cochineel may be added, or elſe, during the laſt of the former 
Boilings, when they are AR without any other Manage- 
nt. Nn : ee; 1 ö a 
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Marmelade of Quinces, according to the Mode of the City 
of Orleans. | 


Take the beſt ſort of Quinces, and cut them into Pieces, 
which are to be pat d and clear d from the Cores and Kernels: 
At the ſame time, having provided two Pounds of Sugar, boil'd 
till it is become Crack d, throw in about fix Pounds of Fruit 
and let all boil together, to a Pap. Afterwards, they muſt be 
rurn'd into a new Cloth, to be well ſtrain d, and the Liquot 
which paſſes rhro', will ſerve for the Marmelade: To that pur- 
poſe, let this ſtrained Liquor, be pour d into other Pearled Sugar, 
to the quantity of four Pounds, and as ſoon as the whole Meſs 
returns to the ſame Degree of Boiling, let ir be carefully Scum- 
med. Then you may remove it from the Fire, taking off the 
Scum again, if there be occaſion, and pour it into Boxes, Pots or 
Glaſſes, which muſt be leſt in the Air, for ſome Days, before 
they are cover d. | = 


Other forts of Marmelade of Quinces. 


Having cut the Quinces into Quarrers, without Paring them, 
or taking away the Kernels, let them boil in Water, till they 
diſſolve, and turn to Marmelade: Then let all be ſtrain d thro a 
Linnen- cloath, or elſe thro the Straining- bag, without ſqueez- 
ing, and let the Liquor be (er by; whilſt as much Sugar is boil'd, 
till it become Crack d; into which it muſt be pour d, with a 
little white Wine, or Clarer, according to the Colour, that you 
would have given to the Marmelade. Some Sticks of Cinnamon 
bearen a little, may alſo be added, with Nutmeg, Cloves and 
Mace: Let all boil together gently, and rake care to clear off 
the Scum; ſtirring them from time to time, with the Spatula, 
or with a Spoon. As ſoon as the Marmelade returns to its 
Pearled Quality, or is boil'd to the conſiſtence of a fine Jelly, 
which falls in great Drops, when taken up with the Spoon; take 
it off from the Fire, and pour” it into a Sieve ſer over a Pan, 
or elſe ſtrain ir thro' a Linnen-cloath, in order ro be pur into 
Pots or Glaſſ*s, as before: The Marmelade may alſo be pour d 
into leaden Moulds, and when it iscool'd, they may be put into 
hot Water, as it were in Ba/neo Mie, or a vaporous Bath, ſo 
as the Pieces of Marmelade may be eaſily looſen d and let fall 


one upon another in the Boxes. 13 If 
; 4 | 


= 
— 
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If you have a mind to give a finer Tincture to the red Mar. | 
melade, it may be done by the means of prepar d Cocheneal, 
that is to ſay, ſuch as has been boil'd in Water, with Allum and 
Cream of Tarter; and then all may be ſtrain d, to be us d, as 
occaſion requires. | 

Marmelade is alſo made, into which may be pur a leſſer 
quantity of Sugar than of Fruit, or of their Decoction ; and this 
is all the difference, between theſe two Ways of preparing it. 


* — — Y — — — 


C AHA. XVIII. 
Of Oranges and their Flowers. 


WE are now come to the Winter fruits, and theſe are not 
of the leaſt conſequence ; on the contrary, they hold 
one of the principal Ranks, among thoſe that are proper for 
ſweer-Meats. Bur it will be requitire ar firſt, to give ſome Ac- 
count of the Qrange-flowers, whichare chiefly preſerved during 
the Summer, and then ro =__ in ſhewing the manner of pre- 
ſerving the Oranges themſelves, according to their ſeveral kinds, 
viz. thoſe of China, Sevil, the Port and others; which are either 
ſweet or ſour, or elſe both ſweet and ſour together. 


To preſerve Orange- flowers. 


The Orange · flowers muſt be thrown into Water and Salt, and 
leſt in that Pickle during ſive Days: Then they are to be ſcald- 
ed in two Waters, over the Fire, with a little Lemmon: juice, 
as the Orange-flower-buds hereaſter deſcribed; in order to be 
put into Sugar, newly paſs d thro the rl and alrea- 
ed heated: On the next Day, ler the Sugar be boil'd, a little 
Smooth, and pour d upon the Flowers; for they ought not to be 
ſet on the Fire, any longer. On the third Day, boil your Su- 
gar quite Smooth, and irlikewiſe upon the Flowers: Aſter- 

wards, having ſer all by to cool, let Flowers be drain'd, 
and dried with Powder-ſugar ; lay ing them in order, upon Sieves. 
On the Day following, muſt be turn d on the other fide, 
and ſtrew d likewiſe with Sugar put into a Handkerchief. 


Orange: 
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Orange- flower- Buds, 


Let them be thrown into Water and Salr, as before, and 
ontinue therein, during eight Days: I hen lerrhem be drain'd, 
Wand prick d in two places, with a Pin; that is to ſay, on the 
Bottom, and thro the Middle, to the end that they may more 
aſily imbibe the Sugar: In the mean while, ſome Spring- water 
s to be ſer over the Fire, and when it boils, rhe Flowers are to 
We put into ir, with a little Lemmon- juice. When they are half 
one, ſome Water muſt be ſet over another Furnace, and the 
Buds laid a draining, which are to be thrown intoir, as ſoon as 
begins to boil : Afrerwards, they muſt be drain d again, and 
order d with Sugar, as the former Orange-flowers; that is to 
ſay, they muſt be firſt put into clarified Sugar, and then ſcald- 
d, three ſeveral times, without ſetting them over the Fire; only 
pouring off the Sugar, from the earthen Pans, that contain the 
Buds; giving it the proper Boilings, above expreſs d, and at 
Jaſt Rs upon the ſame Buds. Then it being ſer by to cool, 

_ y be drain d and dried with Powder-ſugar. 

for the Conſerves, Marmelades, Paſtes and Paſtils made 
of Orange flowers, recourſe may be had to thoſe different Ar- 
cles hereafter ſpecified, in their Order. K | 


Sevil-Oranges preſerv/d in Quarters, or in Sticks. 


The Oranges are firſt ro be Turn'd or elſe Zeſted, after the 

ſame manner, as Lemmons which ſhall be explain'd Pag. 57. 
except that the Surface of the Orange-peel, muſt only be par d 
off very lightly. The Oranges being thus prepar d, may be cut 
eicher into Quarters, or into Sticks, accordingly, as you ſhall 
think fit; but the Skin on the inſide and the Juice muſt be taken 
away. In the mean while, ſome Water is to be ſet over the Fire, 
and the Oranges are to be thrown in, as ſoon as it begins to 
boil : It may be perceiv d, that they are done enough, by their 
lipping off from the Pin, and then they may be cool d, tting 
them into freſh Water; as alſo afterwards, into clarified Sugar: 


Boilin to be ſet by to cool. However, they muſt be boil'd 
over the Fire again, till the Syrup becomes almoſt Smooth, and 
drain d the next Day, to be put into Pots, whilft your Syrup 


i made Pearled ; which being pour d upon the Orgages, they 
| a 


At the ſame time, they ought to have ſeven, or eight cover'd 


” 1 
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may be kept thus, till you ſhall judge it expedient to dry them, 
OY the Directions hereafter laid down for Lemmons, Pay, 
57 © 58. | 


Sevil-Oranges preſerved entire, 


As the Oranges are Turn'd or Zeſted they muſt be thrown 
into fair Water, and afrerwards ſcalded over the Fire, till they 
become very ſoft, and flip off from the Pin: Then they muſt be 
cool d, and ſcoop d with a little Spoon, made for that purpoſe, 
at a little Hole bor d in the middle, where the Stalk grey, 
They are uſually put into Sugar, and dried after the ſame man- 
— as the Quinces and Sticks of Oranges, even now delcri. 


China- Oran ges preſerved whole, or in Quarters, 


China- Oranges are preſerv d whole, as the former; except, 
that Part of them may be leſt without ſcooping, as being very 
delicious when done altogether entire, by reaſon of their ſweet- 
neſs: So that it is ſufficient only to make a Hole on the top, as 
well to take away the inner Skin, as to the end that the * 
may penetrate into the inſide. wet 1 

As for thoſe that are preſerv'd in Quarters, every Orange muſt 
be cur into three Parts, and the ſame Inſtructions muſt be fol- 
low'd, that were given a little before, for Sevi Oranges. 


Oranges of the Port. 


This kind of Oranges, that are of a ſweet- ſour Taſte, may 
likewiſe be preſerv d in Quarters, or in Sticks; in performing 
which Work, there is nothing elſe to be obſerv'd, but what 
has been already expreſs d for the other ſorts of Oranges. 


Sour Oranges. 7 
Theſe are likewiſe preſerv'd both in Quarters and in Stick 
bur ir is obſervable, Thar after having ſcalded them, they ought 
to be ſteept for one or two Days in certain Pails or other Veſſels 
fill d with Water, which is to be chang d from time to time, to 
the end that their Bitterneſs may be taken away, as it may be 


perceiv'd by the green Tincture, which they give the va 


Toa ia. YT 1 Head .T 
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y For the reſt, it is expedient only to obſerve, what has been 
g. already deliver d, with reſpect to the other ſorts of Oranges. 
Theſe laſt are choſen either from among the Bigarrades, or the 


gevil- Oranges, which are of that Nature. 


. 1 Fag got, of Oranges. 5 
The Oran e-peels, that are turn'd or par'd very thin are ofren 
- ially thoſe of ſweer Gran drawing them 


out, to as great a length, as is poſſible, and theſe are commonly 
calld Fag To that e, they are to be ſcalded in Wa- 
ter, over the Fire, till they become very ſoſt, and put into Su- 
gar newly clarified; giving them twenty Boilings: Then they 
are to be remov'd, and ſer by; but the next Day the Syrup 
muſt be made Smooth Sid the Orange - parings ſlipt into ir, that 
they may have two or three Boilings. On the third Day, let 
them be drain d, whilſt the Sugar is brought to irs Pearled Qua- 
lity, and let them have a cover d Boiling, in order to be taken 
of, and diſtribured into Pors, unleſs you are minded to dry 
them at the ſame time. This may be done, by cauſing other 
Sugar to be made white, rubbing it on one fide of the Pan with 
the Skimmer, and boiling it till it be Feather d. Then the Fag- 
gots are to be flipr into it and dreſs d in Rocks. Otherwiſe, 


L 

} 

x WW preſerv'd, more ef} 
1 
1 

n 


having caus d the Sugar to be Blown, throw in your Orange- 


Parings, give them a cover d HY. and ſer them by, in or- 

der to be laid upon a Grate, or Hurdle, and dried in the Stove ; 

which may be done in a ſhorr time, but the other Way is more 
ferrable. 

Thus both yellow and white Faggors are made after the ſame 
manner: The former are thofe Parings which are made of the 
| MW firſt Peel of the Orange, and the others axe taken off afterwards, 
by turning them a ſecond time. 


Zeſts of Sgvil-Oranges, 


o 
FT hey are order'd echer after the ſame manner, as thoſe 
Lemmons, for w ons ſhall be given hereafter : So 
r recourſe may bead rafmem, and it would be needleſs to 
Hege the Marcepimthis Place, 
* 
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Orange-ſlips. 


Small Slips may likewiſe be made of the ſame Oranges, an 
to that end, the ſame Method may be follow'd, which ſhall be 
anon explain d for Lemmon-ſlips, of which a greater quantity 
uſually preſerv d. | | 

Certain Slips of ſour Oranges are generally put into a kind d 
Sugar-plums, call d Orangeaz, which are very grateful to the 
Taſte, when order d with good Sugar. The ſame ſort of Sug: 
plums, are alſo made with Lemmon-flips. 


— — — — — 


C HAP. XIX. 
Of Lemmons. 


Emmons may be preſerv d after different manners; and are 
ſeyeral ſorts. Certain green ones are ſometimes brought over 
entire, which paſs for Indian Lemmons: The ripe ones that come 
ro our Hands, are frequently preſerv'd whole, in Sticks, Slips 
Zefts, and otherwiſe ; not to make mention of the Paſts, Marme-W" 
_ _ — * are — of this Fruit. Let us begin 
with the ort, altho we have no longer an opportunity ue 
preſerve ſuch in theſe Parts. , 


To preſerve green Indian Lemmons. 


Theſe ſmall Lemmons are to be lightly flir on one fide, tothe 
end, that the inſide may be as much ſoak d in the Sugar, as theW* 
other Parts: Then let them be thrown into Water over the Fe 


but prevented from 1 wing in freſh Water from zime - 
to time to cauſe it to fink. As be f gmmons riſe on the 
* let them be taken off, and ſet by i οοι After wards their g 


Colour muſt be recover d, by ſetting them over the Fire agail 
in the ſame or other Water, which pn boil by degrees, uuf 
the Lemmons become very ſoft, Td MG from the Pin. Then 
being taken out and cool d again, nothing will remain 
done, only 7 them into Sugar, the ſame mani 
the following ſorts of Lemmon. wy 
| oF +. 


* 
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White Lemmon preſerv d in Sticks, 


Theſe Lemmons muſt be Zeſted or elſe Turn d, according as 
your Intention is, either ro preſerve them in Xeſs or Chips, or 
o make Faggots. To Turn, in this Senſe, is a Term 
benifying to pare off the ſuperficial Rind or Peel, on the out- 
ide,'very thin and narrow, with a little Knife; turning it round 
bout the Lemmon or Orange, ſo as it may be ed to the 
ength of ſeveral Fathoms: To Jun, is to cut the Peel, from top 
o bottom, into ſmall Slips, as thin, as it can poſſibly be done. 
he Lemmons thus order d, are to be firſt cut into Quarters, 
nd then into Sticks; dividing thoſe Quarters into two or three 
Parts, according to their Thickneſs. Afrerwards, they muſt be 
brown into Water boiling over the Fire, and ſcalded with their 
uice and innermoſt Skin, which keeps them whiter, and could 
ot be got off from the Pulp, without difficulty, unleſs they were 
hus heated over the Fire: Care muſt alſo be taken to throw 
em into fair Water, as are Turn d, or Zeſted; other- 
wiſe they would ſoon grow black. * 
When you perceive, That the Lemmon - pulp is become very 


in fr, ler it be cool'd, and afterwards put into Sugar, 28 
m6 in 


0 the r Then give it ſeven or eight 
anc all into earthen Pans. On the next Day, let the Sy- 
p be pour'd off, withour taking away the Fruit, and ler ir 
ave twenty or thirty Boilings, having augmented it with a 
ule Sugar. time after, the Lemmons are ro be pur into 
, and 2 on the following Days ſucceſſively, as the Syrup is 
poll'd, firſt a little Smooth, then 20 Smooth, at ano- 
the ber time, between Smooth and Pearled, and at — 16.4 
the earled; always adding ſome other Sugar, as often as the Pan 
Fire, WW {et over the Fire. 
As ſoon as the laſt Boiling is perform'd, for bringing the 
ut to perfection, they may be drain'd and diſpaſed of in 
ws or other Veſſels, if they are defign'd for keeping. The 
mons may alſo be dried at the ſame time, or any other 
ws pleaſure ; and for that purpoſe, it is only requiſite to cool 
em, which may be done more ſpeedily, upon any urgent Oc- 
on, by ſetting the bottom of the Pan into cold Water. In 
e mean while, ler ſome Sugar be made Feathered ; and, ha- 
8 drain'd the Fruit, flip them into it, in order to have a 
Fug erd Boiling. Then take all off from the Fire, and as ſoon 
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as the Boiling entirely ceaſes, — to work and make yon 
Sugar white, in a Corner, by rubbing it with tlie Back of ; 
Spoon, or Skimmer, againſt the Side of the Pan. Afterwards, 
rhe Lemmons muſt be Þoil'd in this clarified Sugar, and fer a 
draining, upon Grates : Thus they'll become dry in a few Hours, 
and at any other time, when you would have them dried, you 
need only pur the ſame thing into practice. 


Lemmon, preſerv d in Zeſts, or Chips. 


As the Lemmons are Zeſting, in the above-mention'd man- 
ner, let the Zeſts be thrown into fair Water on one fide, and 
the Quarrers, on the other, to prevent them from turning Black, 
Afrerwards, let the Water be heated, and rhe Zeſ?s put into it, 
to be ſcalded, till they become very ſoft : Then, having tum d 
them into freſh Water, they muſt be cool'd, and order d with 
thin Sugar; putting one Ladle full of Water into a Pan for 
every two of clarified Sugar; thus all muſt be heated over the 
"oy as long as you can well endure to hold your Finger in 
the Liquor. In the mean while, the Lemmon-chips being 
drain d, and ſlipt into an earthen Pan, the Sugar is to be pour d 
upon them, and they oughr to be ſoak d in it, ſomewhat longer 
than ordinary. They may be left in this condition, till the next 
Day, when they are to be drain d in a Cullander, whilſt the 
Syrup is boil d, till it become a little Smooth: Some time after, 
this Syrup muſt be pour d again upon the J; as alſo, on the 
third Day, aft& having brought it to its Pearled Quality, and 
augmented it with a little Sugar. On the fourth Day, the Lem- 
mon chips are to be drain d again, and dried in the Sieve, upon 
Hurdles, or upon the Grate, with a Pan underneath, to re- 
ceive the Syrup that diſtills from thence. They ought allo to 
be turn d from time to time, till they become very dry, and at 
laſt ſhnt up in Boxes, to be kept for Uſe. | 


Lemmons preſerv d in ſmall Slips. 


Having Zeſted your Lemmons, cut your Pulp into Slips, 
which are to be ſlit again in their thickneſs, to render them very 
thin, and by that means certain ſmall Slips will be made, of the 
length of Lardoons, or Slices of Bacon, « wk are for Lar- 
ding. - Theſe Lemmon-ſlips, are to be ſcalded, at 2 in Wa- 
ter over the Fire, till they become very ſoſt. Then let — 
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clarified Sugar, newly paſs'd thro the Straining-bag, be like- 
wiſe ſer over the Fire, and, when it is ready to boil, throw in 
your Slips, in order to have twenty Boilings: They may alſo 
be put into the Sugar all at once, without ſtaying till it is hot. 
On the next Day, having boil'd the Sugar Smooth, and flipr 
them into it, let them have ſeven, or eight Boilings. On the 
third Day, or the Evening before, if they were made ready in 
the Morning, you may bring your Sugar to its Pearled Quality, 
and give the Lemmon- lips a cover'd Boiling. Afrerwards, they 
are to be put into Pots or other Veſſels, according to the quan- 
tity, and dried, as occaſion ſerves; which is to be done after 
the following manner: : 

Let your Lemmon-ſlips be well drain'd from their Syrup, 
and put into Feather'd Sugar; giving them a cover'd Boiling, 
and ſtirring them from time to time. After this cover'd Boil- 
ing, remove the Pan from the Fire, and, as ſoon as you can 
endure to rouch the Handles, begin to work the Sugar, and 
make it white, in a Corner, as before; by rubbing and beatin 
it by degrees, with the back of the Ladle or Skimmer, a aint 
the ſide of the Pan: Then, taking up the Slips, with two Forks, 
let them be curn'd and ſoak d in this Sugar, till they are well 
cd over. Laſtly, they muſt be laid a draining upon Hurdles, and 
dreſs d in Rocks; by which means they will be ſpeedily dried, 
and brought to perfection. However, if the Buſineſs — not 
require Diſpatch, or if you have no mind to ice them in this 
manner; ſome Sugar may be boil'd till it has atrain'd to its 
Blown Quality, and the Lemmon-flips may be pur into it: 
Then, having given them a cover d Boiling, let them be taken 
our, and dreſs d a little while aſter, upon a Grate, or Hurdle, 
to be ſet into the Stove: But care muſt be taken to turn them 
on all ſides, ſo as they may be thoroughly dried, and at laſt 
laid up in Boxes, to be us d as occaſion require. | 

If the Lemmon-ſlips fhould happen to puff, or turn ſour in 
the Veſſels, in which they are kept, they muſt be ſer over the 
Fire, with a little Water to cauſe them to give, and then boil'd, 
till a chick and black Scum riſes on the top, which muſt be ta- 
ten off, When they have recover'd their former Degree of Boil- 
ng, which is Pearled, their ſourneſs will be entirely taken 
away, and they may be diſpoſed of at pleaſure. To that pur- 
pole, ſome cauſe rhe Syrup to be firſt ſer over the Fire, which 

ing ſcumm d, they turn in the Slips, to give them a Boiling; 
bur this Matter is altogether indifferent. The Management of 


others 


. 
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others is yet more inconſiderable, who, for fear of too much di. 
miniſhing the quantity of their Sugar, defer the ſcumming of i 
till ir ſettles when taken off from the Fire, and till the groſſeſt 
Subſtance of the Scum is only left: For by that means, they run 
the hazard of being put to the trouble, to renew the ſame Work, 
within a very ſhorr rime, and the ſame thing may be affirm'd, 
with reſpect to other ſorts of Sweet-meats, that are to be clear 
from their ſourneſs. ; 


Faggots of Lemmon, 


As to this Particular, it is only requiſite to follow the Inſtru- 
ctions given for rhe Ordering of Orange-faggors, Pag. 55. ſo 
that the Reader is referr'd to that Article; becauſe few Lem- 
mons are preſerv d after this manner, and a much greater quan- 
ticy of Oranges, more eſpecially the ſweet ones. 


Lemmons preſerv'd entire. 


' Having Zeſted, or elſe -Turn'd your Lemmons, according 
to the Method explain d in the ſecond Article; throw them, 
as they are done, into fair Water, with ſome Juice of other 
Lemmons, to prevent them from turning Black. Let them 
alſo be ſcalded over the Fire, in Water, with Lemmon: juice 
likewiſe, till they become (oft and tender, and flip off from the 
Pin. Then, being cool'd in cold Water, they muſt be ſcoopd 
with a little Spoon, made for that purpoſe, at a little Hole bord 
on the top. As ſoon as they are well ſcoop'd and cleans d, they 
are to be put into Sugar, paſs d thro the Straining - bag, and the 
whole Work is to be finith'd after the ſame manner, as Lem- 
mons in Sticks. They may alſo be prepar d for Drying thus: 
Let the Sugar be brought to its Feathered Quality, and made 
white in a Corner, according to the Directions elſewhere laid 
down. Then, having ſlipt in the Lemmons, let them be drain d 
upon Hurdles, with the Hole underneath, after they have been 
taken out, with a Spoon and Fork. | 
For Marmelade, and Paſtes of Lemmon, ſee thoſe Article 
hereafter ſpecified, | 
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D/ Cedres, Limes, and yellow Citrons. 


Heſe three ſorts of Fruit have ſo near a relation, one to ano- 

ther, that there is no difference in the preſerving of them, 

and very little, with reſpect to the common Lemmons: How. 

ever, we ſhall here ſubjoin the particular Ways of ordering them 
to the beſt advantage. 8 


Green Cedres preſerꝰ d in Sticks or Quarters. 


In theſe Parts, only ripe Cedres are us'd, ſuch as are broughr 
over from beyond Sea ; bur in the Countries, where they grow, 
as in Provence, and on the Coaſts of Genoa and Nice, great quan- 
tities of them are preſery'd Green, after having taken our the 
Juice, to make the Liquor call d Cedrax. To that purpoſe, they 
are uſually cut into Quarrers, to be reduc'd afterwards to Sticks; 
of any fize that ſhall be thought fit: They may alſo be cur 
according to their Thickneſs, and thro the middle, by reaſon 
of the extreme largeneſs of rhis Fruit; by which means there 
will be two ſorts, viz. one entirely Green, and che other White. 
They are generally preſerv'd liquid, and tranſported in that con- 
dition; ſo that there is no more to be done, but to dry them, 
as Occaſion ſerves, which may be perform d in this manner: 
Ar firſt they muſt be drain d from their former Syrup, and put 
into Feathered Sugar, in order to have a cover'd Boiling : As 
ſoon as they are ſomewhat cool'd, and you can endure to touch 
the Handles of the Pan, the Sugar may be work d and made 
white, by beating and rubbing it by degrees. againſt the fide of 
the Pan: Afrerwards, your Cedres muſt be laid in the ſame Su- 
gar and turn'd: Then they are to be taken our, and drain d 
upon a Cullander, or Hurdle, fo as their Pulp may lie down=-- 
wards; by which means they will. be finely ic d over, and dried 
in a ſhort time, without the help of a Stove. | 


To preſerve ripe Ced res and Limes or Pomecitrons. 
He y are uſually cut, altogether as the zreen Cedres, or ac f 
2 — y cut, alrog 8 


to the following Method * ; to which Article. 
res 
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recourſe may alſo be had, for the Way of ordering and putting 
them into Sugar; becauſe ir is abſolutely the ſame, without any 
difference. The ſame thing may likewiſe be done, with re- 
ſpect to Limes, or great Lemmons, of which a kind of Syrup 


is alſo made, as well as Limonade. 


Citrons. 


Yellow Citrons are preſery'd either in Sticks, or in Slices, 
and ſometimes without taking away the inner Skin and Juice: 
As for thoſe that are order d after this laſt manner, it is only 
requiſite to cut them into round Slices, of a convenient rhick- 
— and afterwards to divide thoſe Slices into two parts. But 
the other Way is moſt uſual, and to that purpoſe, — the Ci- 
trons have been Turn d, or Zeſted, they are to be cut thro the 
middle, and each half is to be divided into four Quarters: How- 
ever, nothing but the Pulp ought to be taken, of which leſſer 
Slices or Sticks are made, which may be cut again, according 
to their thickneſs, and preſerv d conformably to the following 
Directions. 


To preſerve the Pulp of yellow Citrons. 


Having cut the Citrons, as before, let them be rhrown into 
boiling Water, and to facilitate the ſcalding of them, add an 
Handful of bearen Allum. As ſoon as you perceive the Fruit 
to be ſofr, let them be cool'd, and pur into Sugar newly clari- 
fied : Afterwards ler all have ſeven or eight Boilings, in order 
to be ſer by in earthen Pans till the next Day; when the Syrup 
being raken out, and boil'd ſomewhat ſmooth, muſt be au- 
gmented with other Sugar, and pour d upon the Cirrons. On 
the third Day, ler the Syrup be made very Smooth, and like- 
wiſe pour d upon the Fruit. To make them ready for the Re- 
poſitory, they are to be drain d, and ſet in order in Pots, ot 
_ other Veſſels; whilſt the Syrup is brought to its Pearled Qua- 
lity, ro be pour d upon them. When you would have your Ci- 
trons dried, you need only obſerve, what has been before laid 
down, for the ordering of Cedres. 


Zeſts 
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Zeſts of Citrons, &c. 
The ZJeſts, or Chips of yellow Citrons, Cedres and Limes, . 


are preſerv d altogether after the ſame manner, as thoſe of or- 
dinary Lemmons; for which ſee Pag. 57. 


_ lu. 


C HAP. XXI. 
Of Compotes for the whole Tear. 


E have hitherto treated only of Fruits, as they are pre- 
ſerv'd in their natural Condition; either dry, or liquid; 
but now it is requiſite to give ſome Account of the other ſorrs 
of Sweer-mears that may be made of them; obſerving likewiſe 
the Order and Seaſon of every one of them, as before ; of theſe, 
the moſt common are the Compotes: Neither is it difficult to pre- 
* them duly, when the Method of Preſerving all kinds of 
ruit is well known ; becauſe, before they are entirely brought 
to perfection, they come to the Degree, which is ſufficient for. 
Compotes, However, we ſhall nor forbear here to expreſs the 
beſt Manner of Ordering them, to the end, that the Reader, 
may have greater Advantage in this Particular; and fo much 
the rather, in regard, that, theſe ſorts of Sweet - meats being de- 
ſign d to be immediately eaten, or at leaſt, in a ſhort ſpace of, 
time; it is not neceſſary, to take ſo many Precautions, nor to 
obſerve ſo many nice Circumſtances, as in the Managing of 
Fruits, that are to be thoroughly preſerv d. : | 


Compotes of green Apricocks. 

Having par'd your Apricocks, or put them into a-Lie, ſuch. 
4 is deſerts d Pag. 16. let them be cool d and pierc d thro the. 
middle; throwing them into other freſh Water: They muſt 
alſo be brought again to their green Colour, chan ing the Wa- 
ter once more, in which they are to be boil d, till lip off 
rom the Pin. As ſoon as they are cool'd and drain d, they muſt 
be put into thin Sugar, allowing one Ladle full of Water for 
very two of Sugar, and cauſing * to be made 8 , | 
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by which means they'll ſoon throw out all their Moiſture, and 
imbibe the Sugar. They may be left in this condition till Night, 
or the next Morning, according to the time, when they were 

t in, or as there may be occaſion for the Compote: Then bring 
all to the Fire, and give them thirty or forty Boilings, till the 
Apricocks are become ſoft, and have thoroughly imbib d the 
Sugar. Afterwards, they muſt be ſet by to cool; but if you 
have only two or three Compotes of Fruit, and too much Syrup 
is ſtill left, you may give ir ſome Boilings a- part, and then pour 
it upon the Apricocks, dreſs d in China-diſhes or Bowls provided 
for that purpoſe. 

Bur it is expedient to prepare a much greater quantity, at 
once, to ſerve from time to time, during the Seaſon : Beſides, 
that what is left, may always be brought to 1 by cau- 
ſing the other Boilings to attain to higher Degrees, which are 
neceſſary for the keeping of the Apricocks, as well liquid, as 


dry. 
Another Compote of green Apricocks. 


If you have a mind to make a Compote of green Apricocks, 
out of Seaſon, it may be eaſily done, provided, there be ſome 
liquid ones at hand: For you need only take ſuch a quantity of 
Fruit as is requiſite, with part of the Syrup; ſerring the latter 
over the Fire in a Copper-pan, with a little Water to cauſe it 
to give. Then let it have ſome Boilings, and pour it upon your 
Apricocks, in order to be ſerv'd up, either hot, or cold, accor- 
dingly as it ſhall be judg'd expedient. 

Altho dried Apricocks were only left in the Repoſitory, ne- 
vertheleſs a very good Compote may be made of them; by put- 
ting them into a Pan, with ſome Syrup of other green Apricocks, 
or other Syrup of the like Nature, and cauſing them to give, 
as before. Then afrera few Boilings, you have no more to do, 
bur to dreſs your Compote and ſerve it up to Table. 


Compotes of green Almonds, 


Having put Almonds into a Lie prepared according to the 
Directions in Pag. 16. let them be brought again to their Colour, 
and boil'd. Then they are to be put into Sugar, obſerving 
whar has been even now deliver d with reſpect to Compotes of 
green Apricocks, made ready at all times: So that the like * 
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be p red, with green Almonds, either in Seaſon, or other- 
with” bis — wet, or dry. ; 


Compotes of green Gooſcherries, 


Slit your Gooſeberries on the fide, and pick out the ſmall 
Grains that are enclos d therein: Then ler them be ſcalded in 
Water, over the Fire, and taken off, as ſoon as they riſe on 
the top of the Water; ſetting them by, to cool: Afrerwards, 
they muſt be brought again to their Colour, and heated in other 
freſh Water, till they become very ſoft and tender: At that in- 
ſtant, they may be remov d from the Fire, in order to be cool d, 
drain d, and put into Sugar newly clarified; but they muſt on- 
ly be ſoak d in it, and the ſame thing is to be obſerv d, with 
reſpect to other ſorts of Fruit. Some time after, give them 
faurteen or fiſteen Boilings, and if you percieve, that they have 
thoroughly imbib'd the Sugar, you may reſerve them, for the 
making of Com potes, at any time, till the Seaſon is paſs d: So 
that the reſt of the Work may be finiſh'd, by giving them the 
Boiling, that is peculiar to this ſort of Fruit, and ſpecified in its 
proper Place, Pag. 33. 

When theſe Boilings are perform d, only for Compores, if 
roo much Syrup be left, it muſt be boil'd ſeveral other times, 
after having taken out the Gooſeberries, upon which it is to 
be pour d, at laſt. At another time, if you are deſirous to make 
a Compote of green Gooſeberries, out of hand, rake thoſe that 
lie by liquid, and cauſe them to give, With a little Water: Then 
let them have a Boiling, with the Gooſeberries, and dreſs them, 


upon your China- d iſnes. 


Compotes of Cherriss. 


Having provided Cherries, and cut off part of their Stalks, 
take a quarter, or half a Pound of Sugar, which will be ſuffici- 
ent, if you defign only to make one or two Compotes: Let it be 
melted, with a very little Water; becauſe the Cherries will yield 
a great deal of Juice, and ler all boil together; carefully taking 
off rhe Scum, till the Cherries become ſoft, and have thoroughly 
imbib d the Sugar. If too much Syrup be left, give it ſome o- 
ther Boilings, and afterwards pour it upon your Fruit. 

Upon any emergent Occaſion, even ou of the Seaſon, a 


compote may be made of dried Cherries, or others; following 
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the Inſtructions that have been given for the preceding Fruits, 


Compotes of Raſberries. 


Having caus'd ſome Sugar to be brought to its Pearled Qua- 
liry, let your Rasberries be thrown into ir: Then give them a 
cover d Boiling, and the Buſineſs will be effected. | 


Compotes of Strawberries. 


Theſe Compotes are uſually made after the ſame manner, but 
if the Strawberries are ſome what over-ripe, the Sugar muſt be 


boil d ro a little higher Degree. 
| Compotes of Curraus. 


Take Sugar newly paſs d tho the Straining- bag, and boil it 
till it is Blown: Then throw in your Currans, give them a 
Boiling, and remove them from the Fire. Ifyou percieve, that 
they have thoroughly imbib'd the Sugar, they may be dreſs d 
upon China-diſhes, and ſervd up to Table : Otherwiſe, let 
them be brought to the Fire again, and have another Boiling. 


Compotes of ripe Apricocks. 


When ripe Apricocks firſt begin to be in Seaſon, they may 
be us d 2 ; but afterwards they muſt be Turn d 
and Ston d, in order to be ſcalded over the Fire, as thoſe that 
are deſign d for Preſerving: As ſoon as they riſe on the top, and 
become ſoft, they muſt be taken off, and ter by to cool: Then 
let them be put into Sugar, as it runs from the Straining- 
bag, and boil'd till the Scum ceaſes to riſe any longer; 
which is a ſign, that the Apricocks have caſt all their Juice, 
and ſufficiently imbib d the Sugar. But if they do not appear to 
be boil'd enough, you may give them a few more Boilings, as 
alſo the Syrup, in caſe, too great a quantity of it be left, ſo as 
it may be conveniently pour d upon the Fruit. A 


Another Way of making Compotes of ripe Apricocks. 
Compores of Apricocks are likewiſe made without ſcald ing; 


ſo as to render them more delicious, and that they may retain a 
1 Fo . 
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reater reliſh of the Fruit: Having par d and ſton d them, you need 
only put them all at once into clarified Sugar; or if that be want- 
ing, into Sugar melted with Water, that is to ſay, a Quarter of 
a Rnd, or ſomewhat more, for every Compote. Thus they are 
to boil, till they become very ſoft ; ro which purpoſe, a ſuffici- 
ent quantity of Water muſt be put to them, altho they alſo 
yield ſome Juice. When the Scum ceaſes to riſe, and the A pri- 
cocks have imbib d the Sugar, take them off from the Fire, and 
obſerve, whether ir be nor expedient to boil your Syrup, a lit- 
tle longer, that it may be ſufficiently conſum'd, and only ſo much 
left, as is requiſite for the ſoaking of your Fruit. 


Compotes of Plums. 


Let your Amber-plums, Orange-plums, or others, be prick'd 
with a Pin, and thrown into Water: Then ſcald them over the 
Fire, in the ſame, or other Water, and rake them off, as ſoon 
as they riſe on the top, cauſing them to be ſpeedily cool'd : Then 
ler them be brought again ro their Colour, and made ſoft, ac- 
cording to their kind, and conformably ro the Merhod explain'd 
in the Article of Plums. Afrerwards, they are to be put into 
thin Sugar well heared ; oung one Ladle full of Water, to 
two of Sugar. They are to be left in this condition till the next 
Day, or only till the Evening, if Occaſion require it; and then 
they muſt be put again into a Copper- pan, in order to have as 
many Boilings, as ſhall be judg'd expedient, till the Sugar be 
thoroughly imbib d. At that inſtant, it may be perceiv d, that 
the Scum does not riſe any longer, and that the Plums are be- 
come ſoft and render, A great quantity may be thus prepar d 
at once, and kept for a conſiderable time. 


Another ſort of Compote of Plums. 


Compotes may alſo be made of Plums, without ſcalding; ei- 
ther leaving the Stones, or taking them away. Having pur 


them into thin Sugar, let all ſimper together, and aſter they 


have been ſer by for ſome time, let them be brought to the Fire 
again, to boil, till no Scum is left, and till they have thoroughly 
imbib d the Sugar: Or elſe, thoſe Directions may be follow d, 
that are ſpecified in the laſt Article of Apricock-Compores. 
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Compotes of Summer-pears. 


Theſe ſorts of Pears are to be ſcalded over the Fire, till they 
become ſoniewhar ſoft, and prick'd on the top, with a Bodkin, 
even to the Core: Afterwards being cool'd, rhey muſt be par'd, 
and thrown into freſh Water, in order to be put into clarified 
Sugar; adding a little Water, ro boil ir. If the Pears are large, 
they may be cur into Halves or Quarters; ſo as they may fim- 
per in the Sugar, and caſt their Juice, Then let them boil, till 
the Scum ceaſes to riſe, and your Compote will be made. If too 
great a quantity of Syrup be left, let it be conſum d a little by 

ling, and pour d upon the Fruit. Compotes may be made at- 
ter the ſame manner, of Blanquets, Ruſſetins, Muſcadines, and 
other ſorts of Pears. 4 | 
- The clarifying of the Sugar may alfa be diſpens d with, only 
throwing a Lump of Sugar of a convenient Thickneſs, into the 
Water, in which they are to be boil'd; and taking care that 
the whole be well Scumm'd: A good quarter of a Pound of Su- 
gar may be ſufficient for a Compote of the like Nature: 


Compotes of other ſorts of Pears. 


Winter-Pears may alſo be put into Compores, in the fame 
manner, particularly the Bon-chretiens, thoſe of St. Francis and 
others. They muſt be firſt prick'd ro the Core, with a Bodkin, 
and ſcalded in Water: Then they are to be cool'd, par'd and 
divided into Quarters, throwing them again into freſh Water: 
After wards, they muſt be put into one half Sugar and the other 
Water, and boil'd, till they have thrown our all their Scum, 
which is to be carefully taken eff, with the Skimmer. Let the 
Pan be remov d from time to time, and ſet aſide, as ſoon as the 
Pears have thoroughly imbib'd the Sugar, and are become ſoft; 
otherwiſe they would turn to Marmelade: Then let the Pears 
be dreſs d upon China- diſnes, and having given the Syrup, ſome 
other Boilings, if it be requiſite, pour it upon your Fruit, and 
{queez in the Juice of a Lemmon, or Orange: The ſame thing 
may alſo be done in the preceding Compores. - | 
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Compotes of Pears made in a Bell, 


There are certain Pears,as the Certoe, the Pound-pear and ſome 
others, of which another fort of Compote may be made, by cau- 
ſing them to be ſtew d in a Bell, thus: Having par'd and cut 


your Pears into Quarters, put them into an earthen Veſſel, or 


one of Copper, made for that — in form of a Bell, with 
Water, Sugar, Cinnamon and Cloves: A quarter of a Pound of 
Sugar, or ſomewhat more, will be ſufficient for a Pound of 
Fruit, and only ſo much Water, as may ſerve to ſoak them: 
Let them be ſtew'd over a gentle Fire, and when they are AH 
done, ler half a Glaſs of red Wine be added: But the Por 
be kept cloſe ſtopt, and the Fruit ſtirr d from time to time 
they ſhould ſtick to the Bottom. Afterwards, the Compde & to 
be dreſs d, and the Syrup pour d upon it, if there be h more 
than is needful ; otherwiſe it muſt be conſum d by degrees, be- 
cauſe too great a quantity of it ought not to be leſt. 


Compotes of roaſted Pears. 


Compotes may likewiſe be made of roaſted Pears: When t 
are ſufficiently done, and par d as nearly as is poſſible, ler them 
be ſlit and the Cores taken out: Then they are to be put into a 
Pan, with Sugar and a little Water, which is to be boil'd and 
and conſum d, till the Pears become very red, and till very 
little Syrup be left; but they ought to be often ſtirr d, to hin- 
der them from burning, and ſticking to the Bottom. Afterwards, 
having dreſs'd them for your Compote, you may ſqueez in the 
Juice of an Orange, or Lemmon, which will wonderfully 
heighten their Reliſh. ; 
| Pears may be alſo pur into a Silyer-diſh or Plate, and bak d in 
an Oven, or otherwiſe, with Powder- ſugar, after they have 
been firſt ſcalded in Water, in order to be par d; or elſe A 
may be par'd, without ſcalding : Then ler them be dreſs d, 
irew'd again with Sugar; and ghr to a Colour, with the 
red-hot Fire-ſhovel; adding the Juice of an Orange, when rea- 
dy to be ſervd up ro Table. Fa | | 
See hereafter the Compores of Peaches, among which mention 
s made, of another manner of diverſifying theſe Compores, ac- 
cordingly as occaſion may require, 23 
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Compotes of Apples. 


Pare your Apples, cut them into Halves, or Quarters, take 
out the Cores, and, as they are done, throw them into fair Wa- 
ter: Then put a good Quarter of a Pound of Sugar, if ir be 
only for one Compote, or a greater quantity, proportionably fer 
ſeveral Compotes, into a Quart of Water, or more, and let al 
boil with the Apples. As ſoon as they are become very ſoft, and 
have thoroughly imbib'd the Sugar, rake them out,and lay then 
in order upon us China- diſhes; whilſt the reſt of the Syrup j 
boil'd and conſum d, till it turn to a Jelly, which happens, wh 
it falls from the Spoon, in thick drops, and does not run in 
Threads. Then pour it upon your Fruit, and, if you pleas 
ſqueez in the Juice of an Orange, or Lemmon. 


Other Ways of preparing Compotes of Apples. 


Ler a Decoction be made of the Parings and Cores, with ſome 
other Apples, which being ſtrain d will terve for the Boiling d 
your Compote, in the ſame manner as before. Or elſe, when i 
the Apples are ſtew d, and a great quantity of Syrup is ſtill left, 
let the ſame Parings and Cores be boil'd in it, and ler the y- e 
rup be paſs d thro a Sieve, before it be pour d upon the Fruit. 

Compotes of roaſted Apples may alſo be made, obſerving the 


Directions already laid down for Pears: But you muſt remem-· I 


ber, to cauſe your Fruit to be ſtew d over a good Fire, and t 
turn them, from time to time, with the Ladlei 


A Compote of Apples à la Dauphine. 


Having cut your Apples into eight every one of 
which is to be made round, in form of little Balls, as it wer 
Plums; let them boil in a Decoction, of all the Parings, and 
ſome other Apples, with the neceſſary quantity of Sugar, as fot 
other Compotes. Ar laſt, a little Cochineal is to be added, ® 
give them a red Colour, and the Syrup muſt nor be ſo much 
waſted ; unleſs you would have the Compotes ic'd over, to dt 
verſiſie them. 
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Compotes of farced Apples. 


e Take about a quarter of a Pound of the dried Pulp of Oran- 
„ges and Lemmons, and pound it in a Morter: Then let ſome Ap- 
e ples be chopt ſmall, and mingled with Marmelade of Apri- 
U We cocks, or ſome other ſort that is at Hand: Afterwards, having 
bord the Apples thro from top to bottom, without paring them, 
let the Hole, which ought to be wide enough to receive your 
Thumb, be fill d with the ſaid Marmelade, let all be gently 
b Whbak'd, upon a Silver: plate, in the Oven; or elſe Fire may be 
put round about the ſaid Plate, and when the Apples are done 
enough, they may be ſoak d in a little Syrup, as the others. 


Compotes of Peaches. 


When the Peaches are full ripe, my can only be roaſted ; 
becauſe this ſort of Fruit is too ſofr. Therefore they muſt be 
neatly par d ſton d and laid in 2 upon a Silver-diſh, or 
Plate, with Sugar, and, if you think fir, with candy d Lem- 

on-peel chopt ſmall: Then, being bak d in an Oven, let them 
be dreſs d, if they are to be ſery'd up with any Thing elſe, and 
et the red-hot Fire-ſhovel be paſs'd over them, to give them 
a fine Colour, after they have been ſtrew d with Sugar. 

This Compote, and others of the like nature, may be put into 
a Tourte, or Pan- pie, and to that end, a Border of Paſte, and even 
doe whole Furniture that is uſually provided for other Pan- pies, 

nuſt be laid in the Diſh, in which the Peaches are to be roaſted, 

and the Fruit muſt be ſer in order therein, In the mean while, 

another Piece of Paſte for Crackling Cruſt, being roll'd our, 

my be cut into ſlips, and ſeparately bak d in an Oven; in order 
e of Wo be ic d over with the White of an ufs, and Powder-ſugar, 
vere Fell temper d together. This ic d Cruſt muſt alſo be dried in 
and Ide Oven, till it become very white, and laid upon the Pie, a 
s ſerſale before it is ſerv d up to Table. | 

1 


ch Other Compotes of Peaches. 


Compotes may be made of Peaches thar are leſs ripe, 
pthe Inſtructions before given for thoſe of Apricocks, Pag. 62. 

nd others may likewiſe b prepar'd, upon occaſion, of green 
aches, in their Seaſon, or ſuch as have already preſery'd ; 
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in the ordering of which, it is only requiſite to obſerve the M. 
thod laid down for Compores of green Apricocks. 


Compotes of Bell-grapes. 


The Bell-grapes muſt be firſt ſcalded in Water, and brouyh 
again to their Colour, as thoſe that are defign'd for preſerving 
liquid, or otherwiſe: To that purpoſe, let your Water fimpa 
over the Fire, throw the Fruit into it, and, as ſoon as they be 
gin to riſe, ſet all by to cool: Then cauſe them to become greet 
again, in the ſame, or other Water, and when they are ver 
ſoft, ler them be laid a draining ; whilft ſome Sugar is boil! 
Smooth, or only ſimpers a little. Afrerwards, having remord 
the Pan aſide, till the 4 or the next Day, accordingly a 
ou have time, and, having ſet it again over the Fire, give the 
ruit ten, or twelve Boilings, and your Compote will 12 
to perfection. 
hus, if you think fir, a ſufficient quantity for ſeveral Servi- 
ces, may be prepar d, and kept for a conſiderable time. If you 
have a mind to make a Compote of Bell- grapes, out of the Sex 
ſon, you need only take ſome of thoſe that have been already 
ſerv'd liquid, and cauſe the Syrup to give a little: Then let 
r have a Boiling, {lip in the Grapes, and dreſs all upon your 
China- diſnes. 


a a0 fs oc 


Compotes of Quinces. 


Let the Quinces be cut into Quarters, rtionably to ther 
Thickneſs, without abſolutely — em, one Gom anoche 
ſo as they may ſtick together, as if the Fruit were till entite: 
Or elſe, they may be only pierc'd to the Core, with a Bodkn, 
and ſcalded in Water, till they become foft : At that inſtant, l 
them be remov d from the Fire, to be cool d and par d, raking 
away the Kernels, and throwing them as they are done, ino 
other freſh Water: Then, putting them, as the Pears, into 0 
half Sugar, and the other Water, let all ſimper together, am 


ſer them by for a while, accordingly as the time will pemiſf f, 
Afterwards, being ſer over the Fire again, they muſt be boil! D. 
and ſcumm d, till they have thoroughly imbib d the Sugar, Je 
order to be dreſs d for your Compore, with the Syrup, when ot © 
ſo much is left, as will be requiſite for the ſoaking of then 80 


Laſtly, ler the Juice of an Orange, or Lemmon be ſqueez d up « * 
on all, and let them be ſery'd up hot to Table. * 


. 


— 
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Other Ways of making Compotes of Quinces. 


The Quinces may be wrapp'd up in wer Paper, and roaſted 
by degrees under hot Embers : Then they are to be cut into 
Quarters, taking away the Cores, par d, and pur into a Co 
per- pan, with Sugar and a little Water; caufing them — 
ly to imbibe it. When the Syrup is ſufficiently conſum d, they 
may be dreſs d, and ſerv d up hot; in the ſame manner, as the 
former. | 

Or elſe, when your Quinces are roaſted, them, and cur 
that part Which is moſt done, into Slices : putting them 
into a Diſh, or Plate, with Powder-ſugar, and a little ſweet 
Water, ler them be cover d, and laid upon the hot Embers; by 
which means they Il be well ſoak d, by degrees, and a Syrup 
will be made of an exquiſite Taſte. 


Compotes of Cheſnuts. 


Having roaſted and peel d your Cheſnuts, let them be beaten 
flat, and put into a Diſh ; pouring no them ſome Syrup of 
Fruits, or a Decoction of Apples, boil'd with Sugar, till ir be- 
come Smooth: Then cover the Cheſnurs, and lay them a ſoak- 
ing, over a gentle Fire ; MP Syrup, from time to time, 
25 the former is conſum d. They oughr to be ſerv'd up hot, 
to Table; and ro that end, the China- ware muſt be fer in order 
upon a Diſh, ſo as the Fruit may be turn d upon them. Then 
moiften all, with Syrup, if it be requiſite, and fqueez upon them 
the Juice of a Lemmon, or Orange. 


Compotes of Lemmons, or Oranges. 


Let your Oranges, or Lemmons be Turn d, or elſe Zeſted, 
and ſcalded in Water, over the Fire: Then, having ſer them by, 
to cool, cur rhem into Slices, or Sticks, or into round Slices, 
crols-wiſe, and take our the Kernels; throwing the Fruits, as 
they are done, into fair Water. Afterwards, having made a 
Decoction of Apples, with Sugar, ler it be reduc'd almoſt to a 
ſly, and ler the Oranges, or Lemmons be flipr into it : Other- 
wile, let them be put into Sugar, newly paſs'd thro the Strain- 
mg-bag, and have eight, or ten Boilings: Then they may be 
kt by tor ſome time, and finiſh'd at pleaſure, by giving them 


pO er — 
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Ice on the top, and then pour your Conſerve into Moulds. This 


* 
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twenty other Boilings, in order to. dreſs rhe Compote, and ſern 
it up to Table. 


| En. XAT; 
Of the Conſerves of Flowers and Fruits, 


THis Article is as remarkable as the preceding, and of no lek 

importance, in the Art of Preſerving ; more eſpecially, fo 
the preparing and dreſſing of a Deſert, or Banquet of Sweer- i 
meats. | | 


Conſerves of Orange-flc s. 


Take about three Pounds of Sugar, and boil it, till it be- 
comes Feathered: Then, havin pick d a Handful of Orange- 
flowers, ler them be chopr, and rhrown into the Sugar, when 
the Boiling ceaſes: Burcare muft be raken ro remper and mingle 
them well with the Sugar, to the end, that they may be im- 
pregnated with it, on all ſides. Afterwards, you are to work 
the Sugar, quite round about the Pan, till a ſmall Ice be made 
on the top, and then ſpeedily pour off your Conſerve, into Pa- 
per-moulds, or others: When it is cold, that is to ſay, about 
rwo Hours after, ir muſt be taken out of the ſaid Moulds, and 
kept for Uſe. To ſerve it up to Table, it may be cut after 
what manner you pleaſe, either into Lozenges, or otherwiſe; 
to which ſe, it is only requiſite to mark it with the point 
of a Knife, and it will eaſily break. If you have a mind to 
dreſs it in an oval, or round Form, it may be done with 2 
Spoon, when the Conſerve is newly made, and ſo of the reſt. 


Conſerve of Cherries.” 
Let the Cherries be ſton d, ſcalded over the Fire, and well 
dried : Then boil the Sugar rill it be Blown, and throw in the 
thick Subſtance of rhe Cherries ; tempering it well with the Su- 


gar, to the end that all may be thoroughly intermixed : Afcer- 
wards work the Sugar round about the Pan, till ir makes a (mall 


Me- 
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ſechod is to be obſerv d, when Cherries firſt — but when 

They are in their full Seaſon, you muſt cauſe them to caſt their 
Fuice, and afterwards lay them upon a Sieve : As ſoon as they 
Are drain d, they muſt be pounded in a Mortar, and fer over 
the Fire again, ro be well dried: Some time after, their thick 
ubſtance muſt be pur into Blown Sugar, as before, and order d, 
Efter the ſame manner. 


= 


Conſerve of Currans, 


Having pick d your Currans, and put them into a Copper- 
pan, over the Fire, ro cauſe them to caſt their Juice, let them 
he well drain d on a Sieve: Then ſtrain them, and let chat which 
runs thro' the Sieve be ſer again over the Fire, to be dried. In 
he mean while, let the Sugar boil, till it has attain d to irs 

rack d Quality, and throw in as much of the thick Subſtance 
of your Fruit, as will be ſufficient 1 the Conſerve a good 
dlour and Taſte; rempering all well with the Sugar. Aſter- 
wards, let the Sugar be work d and made white, round about 
the Pan, as upon other Occaſions, and when you perceive a thin 


gle Mice, on the top, take off the Pan and dreſs your Conſerve in the 
m- Moulds. 
rk : 
. Conſerve of Raſteries. 
K 


out This ſort of Conſerve is uſually made as the former, only ir muſt 
nd be mix d with a few Rasberries to give ir a Smell and Tincture, 
frer Fas if ir were made altogether of that Fruit: To that purpoſe, a 
fe ; MHandful of Rasberries may be added, with their Grains, bur 
int theſe Grains are ſomewhat troubleſome to the Teeth, an! 
| ro Way ſpoil your Conſerve, when you are about to cut it. 


Conſerve of Smallage. 


Let the greeneſt Leaves of Smallage, or Celery beſcaldedover 
the Fire, and give them three or four Boilings: Then let them 


well We well drain d, pounded in a Morter, and ftrain'd thro' the 
the dere; whilſt ſome Sugar is boil'd, till it be a little Feathered : 
Su- s ſoon as the Boiling ceaſes, throw in what was ſtrain d, and 
frer- Nemper it well with the Sugar, which muſt be work d as before, 
nall rad when an Ice appears on the top, the Conſerye may be pour d 
This rt the Moulds. 

Me- Mpite 


A 
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White Conſerve, h 


For want of Orange-flowers, ſome Martnelade made of then 
may be us d, if you have any at Hand; Otherwiſe, take a li- 
tle Marmelade of Lemmons, with Orange-flower- water, 
the Juice of a Lemmon, if you are minded to diverſifie the 
Conſerves. In the mean time, the Sugar being boil'd, till ir be 
come Feathered, temper your Marmelade with it, and for th: 
reſt,obſerve the Inſtructions given for the preceding Conſerves 


Conſerve of Violets. 

Conſerve of Violets is made in the ſame manner, as that d 
Orange-flowers ; only the Violer-flowers muſt be pounded in a 
Mortar, after they have been pick d, and you are to pur into 
the Sugar, what is requiſite to give your Conſerve, the Colour 
and Taſte of Violets. It may alſo be made, with Marmelade d 
Violers, if any of the groſs Subſtance taken from your Syrupof 
Violers, be left ; incorporating it with Pearled Sugar: For by 
that means, it will keep, as long as you ſhall think fit, and 
Paſtes may likewiſe be made of the ſame Subſtance, mingling 
it with Marmelade of Lemmons, which eaſily imbibes irs Tin- 
cture. | 

Other ſorts of Conſerves, _ 

Many other Conſerves may be made, in taking meaſures 
from the former; Le of Barberries and Pomegranatcs, 
by obſerving the Directions before laid down for thoſe of Cur- 
rans; of Roſes and Jeſſemin, imitating the Conſerves of Violets, 
or Orange-flowers; and ſo of others, which may be prepat d, 
according to Diſcretion. 


Y A. 


CHaypP. XXIII. 
Of Marmelades. 


N Account might be given of whar relates to this Artide 
in treating of every kind of Fruit in particular; but for 


almuch as ſeveral ſorts of Marmelade may be made at once 
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i: was judg d more expedient, to compriſe all in one Chapter, 
ſo as recourſe may be more conveniently had thereto. Theſe 
Marmelades are of great Uſe, in an-Office, for the making of 
Pan-pies, or Tarts; or elſe, by the Mixture and Diſtribution 
of their Colours, the Coats of Arms of ſeveral Families may 
be repreſented ; as alſo,Flower-de-luces, Croſſes and many other 
Devices. When you would have more than one ſort of them 
made in one Day, and with the ſame Stock of Sugar; all theſe 
| Fruits muſt be firſt pick d, ſcalded in Water, or boil'd over 
the Fire, according co their Qualities ; then ſtrain d thro Sieves, 
and dried · in different 99 or Silver-diſhes: In the mean 
while, Sugar is to be boil'd, proportionably to the Quantity of 
Paſtes ; which are to be pur in, when it has attain d to the de- 
grees of Boiling hereafter expreſs d. To that purpoſe, ir is ex 
dient ro begin with thoſe Paſtes, or Marmelades that require a 2 
* ſtrong Sugar, and whilſt they are ſoaking and ſimpering over 
a another Furnace, che Sugar may be brought to that degree of 
Boiling, which is neceſſaſy for the others; which afrerwards ate 
to be order'd in the ſame manner. | 


Marmelade of green Apricocks. 


Let the Apricocks be put into a Lie, ſuch as is deſcrib'd 
bag. 16. and cool'd in freſh Water, to take off the Skin: Then 
they muſt be well boil d, till chey become very ſoft, and being 
drained, paſs'd thro a Sieve, into a Pan. Afterwards, this 
Pate muſt be dried over the Fire, carefully ſtirting and turn- 
ing it, on all ſides, with rhe Spatula, ſo as no Moiſture may be 
left, and till it begins to ſtick to the Pan. In the mean while, 
et ſome Sugar be boil d, till it become Crack d, which is to be 
temper d with the Marmelade, after having weigh'd out as 
much as is needful, rhar is to ſay, a Pound of one, for every 
Pound of the other: When this is done, it remains only, to 
cauſe all to ſimper together, for a while, and to put your Mar- 
_ into Pots, or Glaſſes, or elſe to procede to the drying 
. 8 


| Marmelade of Cherries, 
ace. The Cherries muſt be firſt ſton'd; and ſer over the Fire iu a 
r fol NN pper- pan to cauſe them to caſt their Juice: Afterwards they 
once e to be drain d, brais d and paſs d * a Sieve, and the 1 
1 p and | 


- 
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melade muſt be pur again into the Pan, to be dried, over the 
Fire, as before. Then let ſome Sugar be boil'd, till ic be grear- 
ly Feathered ; allowing one Pound of it, tor every Pound of 
Fruit, or Paſte : Let all be well intermix'd together, in order 
to ſimper for ſome time, and at laſt ler the Marmelade be pur 
into Pots, or Glaſſes ftrew'd with Sugar: They ought nor to 
be left long upon the Fire, left they ſhould become too black, 
and for that reaſon, they muſt be ſer over one that is quick, 
in order to be thoroughly dried. | 


Marmelade of Currans, 


Having. provided Currans, and ftripp'd them off from the 
Bunches, ſoak them in boiling Water, till they break: Ther 
removing them from the Fire, let them be drain d upon a Sicve, 
and as ſoon as they are cold, paſs d thro' the ſame Sieve, by 
reaſon of the Grains; ſome time after, they muſt be dried over 

Fire, according to the uſual Method, whilſt the Sugar i 
roughr to its Crack d N allowing a Pound of it for every 
Pound of Fruir. Laſtly, ler ir all be well remper'd rogerher,and ha- 
ving caus d them to ſimper a little, ler them be ſtrew d with Sugar, 
in order to be conveniently diſpos d of in Pots or Glaſſes, as before 

Marmelade of Bell- grapes is made after the ſame manner. 


Marmelade of Raſberries. 


The Body of this Marmelade is uſually made of very ripe 
Currans, to which is added a Handful of Rasberries, ro make 
it appear as if ir conſiſted altogether of the latter. For the reti, 
ir is only requiſite to obſerve, what has been even now del 
ver d, with reſpect to the preceding Marmelade. 


Marmelade of ripe Apricocks. 


Take five Pounds of very ripe Apricocks, bail them in two 
Pounds of Pearled Sugar, till they have thrown our all theit 
Scum, and then remove them from the Fire. When they ate 
cold, fer them again over the Fire, to be broken and dried, 
1 — run = 1 In the mean 1 three Pounds 
wy Sugar, being made Crack d, ler it be incorporate 

Wich che Paſte; let all fimper together for a while, and ler © 
 Mapmelade, ſtrew'd with fine Sugar, be diſpos d of in Pots 0 
Flies, as the others. | M. 
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Marmelade of Plunis. 


If they are ſuch Plums, as flip off from their Stones, let thoſe 
Stones be taken away: Otherwiſe, let them be ſcalded in Wa- 
ter, till they become very ſoft ; ler them alſo be drain d and 
well ſqueeꝝ d thro the Sieve: Then dry your Marmelade over 
the Fire, and let it be incorporated, with the ſame Weight of 
Crack d Sugar: Laſtly, having caus'd it to ſimper, for ſome 
time, ler it be put into Pots, or GlaJes, and ſtrew d with Su- 


r. BY | | 
8 Plums, as well red, as black, are very proper for 
this fort of Sweet - meats. 


Alurmelade of Pears. 


Let your Pears be ſcalded in Water over the Fire, and when 
they are become very tender, let them be taken out and drain d: 
Then ſtrain all thro a Sieve, and let your Sugar boil, till it be 
very much Fearhered ; allowing three quarters of a. Pound of 
it for every Pound of Fruit: Laſtly, having temper'd it with the 
Paſte, which ought to be well dried, and having caus d them 
10 — for a while, pour the Marmelade into Pots or Glaſſes 
ſtrewd with Sugar. 


| Marmelade of Apples. 
+ Marmelade of Apples is made alrogerher according rothe Me- 
thod even now explain'd ; as well for rhe manner of orderin 


the Fruit, as with reſpect ro the Quantity, and the Degree 
boiling the Sugar, which is neceſſary, for that purpoſe. . 
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ed in a Mortar, and paſs d thro' the Sieve ; whilſt ſome Su- 
gar is boil d till it be Feathered, which is to be mingled with 
the Marmelade in the Copper-pan, into which it was pur, to 
be heated again a little, ro the End that the moiſtneſs may eva- 
porate. The uſual quantity of Sugar is requiſite, as well that 
it may flip off, from the bottom of the Pan, as that, what is 
taken up with the Spatula may be entirely ſeparated from the 
reſt, without running. At laſt, ſer your Marmelade upon the 
Fire again, to ſimper, and let it be pour d hot into Pots or o- 


ther Veſſels. 


Marmelade of Lemmons, 


The Lemmons being Zeſted, cut into quarters, and clear'd 
from their Juice, muſt be thrown into Water, as they are done, 
to hinder them from turning black: Then having caus d other 
Water to boil over the Fire, let them be pur into it, and 
when they have had four or five Boilings, ſqueez in the Juice 
of a Lemmon, as alſo that of another, ſome time after. As ſoon 
as your Lemmon: pulp is become very ſoft, it muſt be cool d, 
draimd and ſqueez d in a Linnen-cloath, before it is pounded 
in the Mortar, and paſs d thro' the Sieve. Laſtly, your Mar- 
melade muſt be ſet over the Fire again, a little while, as the 
former, and the Sugar is to be order d, after the ſame manner. 


Marmelade of Orange-flowers. 


Take only the Leaves of your Orange-flowers, without the 
Yellow ; or Stalks, and as they are pick d, throw them into fait 
Water, into which the Juice of a Lemmon has been ſqueez d: 
Then ſcald them over the Fire, as it has been ſhewn, in the 
preceding Articles, till they become very ſoft; adding likewiſe, 
the Juice of another Lemmon. Afterwards, being well preſsd 
in a Linnen-cloath, or elſe with your Hands, they muſt be 

ed in a Mortar, and ſtrain d thro a Sieve, if it be requi- 

e. As for the Sugar, it muſt be made greatly Feathered, and 

incorporated with the Marmelade, till it flips off from the bot- 

tom and ſides of the Pan. Laſtly, having caus d all to fimper,a 

little, the Marmelade may be e into Pots, and kept fot 
uſe; if you are not deſirous, to ha A 


ve it immediately dried. 
Ibis is the beſt Way of preparing, the Marmelade of ow 
may 
min- 


Orange flowers; Ocherwiſe, to ſaye ſome Charges, it 


*. 
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mingled, as Occafion requires, with a little Marmelade of 
Lemmons, which is equally white and of the ſame Taſte : 
Inſomuch, that forme Co ectioners cauſe ir ro pals for the 
true Marmelade of Orange-flowers ; contenting themſeves on- 
ly ro throw in a Handful of Flowers, when it is made, to give 
it a little Smell, or Tincture of them. | 


Obſervations upon the ſeveral forts of Marmelade. 


The manner of drying all theſe different ſorts of Marmelades 
ſhall be explain d in the following Article of Paſtes: Thoſe of 
green Apricocks, and green Almonds are apt to grow greaſy, 
and will not keep very long; (o that it is requiſite either to dry 
them immediately, or in leſs ſpace of time, than three Months; 
otherwiſe they cannot be well dried. The Marmelades of O- 
range · flowers and Lemmons, generally candy within a little 
while, altho they are duely prepar d, but that is no great dam- 
mage. Whenever you would have them dried, let all the 
Candy be put with a little Water into a Copper- pan, over the 
Fire, and let it be brought again, to the neceſſary Degree of 
Boiling, with other Sugar, as much as is needful for the drying 
of your Paſte; ſo as all may be mingled with the ſaid Paſte, 
according to the Method, hereafter ſpecified. . 


CHAPH. XXIV. 
O the Paſtes of Fruits. 


II is only requiſite to have recourſe to the particular Marme- 
lades, of every fort of Fruit, deſcribed in the fore-goin 
Chapter, to know how to make as many Paſtes; in rega 
chat it is almoſt the ſame thing, and the whole Work is brought 
wo Perfection by drying thoſe Marmelades. To that purpoſ; 
when the Buſineſs requires diſpatch, the Sugar muſt Foil! ll 
it be crack d, or at — tly Feathered ; to be incorporated 
with the dried Fruit. erwards, the Marmelade being made 
according to Art; may be taken up with a Spoon, and dreſs d 
upon Slates, or in Moulds, in order to be dried in the Stove, 
with a good Fire, 6 
5 3 m 
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muſt be turn d on the other fide, and laid again upon the ſame 
Slares, or upon Sieves : As ſoon as theſe Paſtes are become very 
firm and compact, they are to be lock d up in Boxes, and may be 
us d, as Occaſion requires. Pg | 

At other times, when you would have any Paſte dryed, let 
as much Marmelade, as you ſhall think fir, be put into a Cop- 
per-pan, and having caus'd ſome Sugar to be broughr to irs Fea. 
thered Quality, pour it in; tempering it well till ir flips off 
from the bottom of the Pan; after the ſame manner, as in the 
making of Marmelade. Then ler all ſimper together, ſor a while, 
and lex the Paſte be immediately dreſs d upon Slates, or in Tin- 
moulds, made in form of a Heart, Square, Flower-de-luce, &c, 
which are uſually ſer into the Stove, to be dried as before. 
Theſe are the general Directions that may be given, for the 
ordering of ſuch Fruit-paſtes as are made of Marmelades ; al- 
lowing rwo Pounds of Sugar, for every Pound of Fruit. But 
for other Paſtes, that are made on purpoſe, an equal quantity 
of each will be ſnfficient, and rhe Sugar muſt be boil'd till i 
has attain d to its Crack d Quality. 6 


Paſtes of green Apricocks. 


Ler your green Apricocks be rd, and made into a Paſte 
according tothe Method laid down for the Marmelade of the ſame 
Pag. 77. Then your Sugar being boil'd till it become Crack d, 
— — with the Paſte; allowing a Pound of one, 
ſor the like quantity of the other. Aſterwards, let all ſimper 
together, and at the ſame time dreſs your Paſte, as before; 
in regard that it will not keep long, by reaſon of it aptneſs to 
grow greaſy. | | 

The Paſtes of green Almonds, if any are made, may be pre- 
pared after the ſame manner. 2. | 


 Cherry-paſtes 


Ce ee ee they 
ag. 30. may be now us d to purpoſe, w 
— — ſome — 91 — — 
which, being cool d and boil d __ in new Sugar, that is Fea- 
thered, as it has been already hinted, may be order d with a 
and ſer into the Stowe to be dried, Whep this Paſte is 
turn d on the other fide, it muſt be lightly ſtrew'd wirh Sugas 


put, 
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put into a Handkerchief, and it will appear finer, being dreſs d 
the firſt fide uppermoſt, to be ſerv d up to Table. 


: Paſtes of Currans, 


Let your Currans be ſer over the Fire, to cauſe them to caſt 
their Juice, and laid upon a Sieve, when cool'd: Let them alſo 
be ſtrain'd thro' the ſame Sieve, and dried over the Fire, whilft 
an equal quantity of Sugar, that is to ſay, a Pound for every 
Pound of Fruit, is bronght to its Crack d Quality, which is ro 
be incorporated with it, in the ſame manner, as for making Mar- 
melade of Currans, explain d Pag. 78. Thus the Paſte may be 
dreſs d, after having caus d it to ſimper for a while, if you have 
a mind to dry it at the ſame time: Otherwiſe, let this Marme- 
lade be boil d over again in other Crack d or Feathered Sugar; 
obſerving, for the reſt, what has been already deliver d, upon 
the like Occaſion, concerning Fruit- paſtes, in general. 


Raſberry- paſte. 


The Body of this ſort of Paſte is uſually made in the ſame 
manner, as for the Marmelade; that is to ſay, with Currans, 
and a few Handfuls of Rasberries, and the whole Work is fi- 
niſh'd; as the former: Both theſe ſorts are alſo to be ſtrew d 
with Sugar, as the Nn they are arr to be dried 


on the other ſide, and ought to be ſerv d up to Table with the 
rſt fide uppermoſt. 
Paſtes of ripe Apricocks, 


Apricock-paſte is uſually made, as the Marmelade of the 


fame, ſpecified Pag. 78. or elſe the Apricocks may only be 


ſcalded ar firſt, as the reſt of the Fruits, without Sugar, It 
your Apricocks are not thoroughly ripe, they muſt be bruis d, as 
much as is le, and even pounded in a Mortar. After- 
wards, the Sugar muſt be boil d, till it become Crack d; that is 
to ſay, a Pound for every Pound of Fruit, and temper d with 
the Paſte that has been well dried over the Fire. Then, havi 
caus'd it to ſimper, dreſs it as the others, in order to be dri 
in the Stove. This Paſte is not ſo grateful to the Palate, when 
kept for a conſiderable time; becauſe it is apt to grow greaſy, 
as chat of green Apricocks. 

Aa4 Plum- 
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Plum-paſte. 


This Paſte may be made of dried Marmelade of Plums; 
e to it, ſome new Feathered Sugar, as it has been intima. 
„in the beginning: Or elſe having prepar'd your Fruit, that 


zs to ſay, ſtrain d and dried it, cauſe it to be incorporated with 
Crack d Sugar. Afterwards, let all fimper together, and let the 
Paſtes be dreſs d after the uſual manner. 


Paſtes of Apples and Pears, 


Scald theſe Fruits in Water, as the former, and when they 
are become ſoft, let them be drain d, paſs'd thro' a Sieve, and 
dried ever the Fire; ſtirring them with a Spatula, both on the 
bottom and round about, leſt they ſnould burn. When the 
Paſte ſlips off from the bottom and ſides of the Pan, remove i; 
from the Fire, and cauſe ſome Sugar to be greatly Feathered, 
or Crack d; which muſt be well temper d with it; allowing a 
Pound of Fruit, for the like quantity of Sugar. Afterwards, 
ſer your Paſte again over the Fire, to ſimper, and dreſs it, as the 
others, wirh a Spoon, either upon Slates, or in Moulds, put- 
ting them into the Stove, at the ſame time, to be dried. 


| Paſtes of roaſted Apples and Pears. 


Theſe ſorts of Paſtes may be made ar all times, and more 
eſpecially during the Winter- ſeaſon: To that purpoſe, your 
Apples, or Pears being well roaſted, rake that Parr of them 
which is reddiſh and moſt done, and ftrain it thro' a Sieve: 
Then let as many Pounds of Sugar, as of Fruit, be brought to 
the crack d degree of Boiling, and let the Work be finiſh d, af. 
ter the ſame” mariner, as for all other ſorts of Paſtes. 

Peach-paſte. 

When the Peaches are ſomewhar ripe, they may be order d, 

according to either of thoſe Ways, expreſs d for ripe Apricocks 


Pag. 83. And as for the Paſte of green Peaches, it is only re- 
— ro follow the Directions given, for green Apricocks, 


g. 82. | { 
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— paſte. 


Take the yelloweſt and ſoundeſt Quinces that can be pro- 
cur'd, pare them, and cut our the Cores, if you ſhall think fir, 
or elſe ler all be left; contenting your ſelf, only ro cut the 
Quinces into quarters: Then, having caus d ſome Water to 
boil over the Fire, throw in your Fruit, and let them be boil d, 
till they become very ſoft, in order to be drain d upon a Hurdle 
or Grate, and paſs d thro the Hair-fieve. Aſterwards, the Paſte 

muſt be ſer over the Fire again, to be dried, and temper d with 

Crack d Sugar, to the quantity of ſomewhat more than a 
Pound, for every Pound of Fruit. Laſtly, you muſt cauſe your 
Paſte, to ſimper, for a while, and to be dreſs d, as the others. 
e | | 


n Orange-paſte, 


This Paſte is uſually made as Orange-Marmelade, — 
to the Method explain d under that Article, Pag. 79, and 80. or elſe 
of the Marmelade it ſelf, as it has been already declar d, in treat- 
ing of the Fruit-paſtes, in general; that is to ſay, it muſt be 
1 with new Sugar, brought to irs Feathered Quali- 
ty, till it flips off from the bottom of the Pan: Then, 228 
— 1 to ſimper, _ it _ the uſual — — dri 
in the Stove. Thus Orange: paſtes may be prepar d at all times, 
provided there be a — Supply of 22 which 
will keep very well for that purpoſe, and for the making of 

nſerves. 

| | Lemmon-paſte. 

For this Article, recourſe may alſo be had ro the Lemmon- 

Marmelade, deſcribed Pag. 80. if you have none ready made 


in the Repoſirory : Bur if there be any leſt, you need only re- 
new it, with Feathered Sugar, as in the preceding Article, and 


\ Whaving caus'd your de, or Paſte to ſimper, a little while, 
ra, (dreſs it with a Spoon, upon the Slates,” or in Moulds, ſo as is 
- may conveniently be dried in the Stove. 

» e 2 
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Paſtes of Orange- flowers. 


Take pure Marmelade of Orange flowers, or the other ſort ſpe- 
cited, Pag. 80, and 81. accordingly as Occaſion may ſerve ; and 
for the reſt, follow the (ame Method chat is us d in ordering the 
former ſorts of Paſte. For want of Marmelade, take Orange. 
flowers, which are to be prepar d, as for the ſame Marmelade 
and mi them with any other Marmelade, that you (hall 


judge to be molt proper for that purpoſe, as in the following 


Viokt-paſte. 


After having made Syrup of Violets, take the groſs Subſtance 
chat is left, and mingle it with the ſame quantity of Pearled 
Sugar: So that whenever you are minded to dry the Paſte, it 
will only be requiſite to in re it, with as much Marme- 
lade of Lemmons, or of Apples, as is needful ; adding (ome 
Fearhered Sugar, and cauſing all to be well intermix d: Then 
let your Paſte ſimper for ſome while, and dreſs it after the uſual 
_ | manner, to be dried in the Stove. 

If you have no thick Subſtance of Violets, the Flowers may 
be us d in their Seaſon; which are to be pick d and pounded in 
a Stone-mortar, in order to be mingled with either of the above- 
mention d Marmelades, and as much Feathered Sugar, as is 
requifire z till the Paſte flips off from the bottom and ſides of the 
Pan: Then having caus'd all ro fimper, ler it be dreſs d and dri- 
ed in the Stoveas before. When theſe Violet- paſtes are turnd 
to be dried on the other fide, they muſt be lightly ſtrew'd with 
Sugar pur into a Handkerchief, and by thar Means a greater 
Luſtre will be added to the Colour, an the firſt ſide, being that 
which is uppermoſt, when they are ſerv'd up to Table; as it 
has been already inrimared, in treating of the Paſtes, of Cher- 

ries, Rasberries and Currans. 


| Bell-grape-paſte. 


Heving pick'd your Grapes off from the Bunches, throw them 
into hot Water, and let them boil till they break: Then ler them 
be drain d upon a Sieve or Cullander, and ſqueez d hard, alla: 
once, to ſeparate the Grains and Skin. In the mean while, 


ſome 
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ſome green Apples are to be ſcalded, and the Paſtes of both put 


into a Copper-pan, to be brought again to their Colour, over 


the Fire, and dried all together; continually ſtirring and turn 
ing them, till they begin to. ſlip off from the ſides of the Pan: 
Then ler them be incorporated with an equal quantity of Fea- 
thered Sugar, and dreſs d upon Slates with a Spoon, to be dri- 
ed in the Stove, with a good Charcoal- fire: As theſe Paſtes are 
turn d on the other fide, ftrew them with Sugar as the former, 
and rake care, that they be well harden d. * 


Another Way of making Paſtes of Bell-grapes, 


Take good Bell-grapes, and having caus'd them to eaſt their 
Juice in a Copper-pan over the Fire, after the ſame manner, as 
© WCurrans ; ler them be drain d upon a Sieve, and when c 
! Wpaſs'd through the ftraining Sieve. Then they are to be dri 
over the Fire, and continually ſtirr d on all Sides, with the Spa- 
tula ; whilſt your Sugar is boil d till it become Crack d; allow- 
ing a Pound, for every Pound of Fruit, in order to be incorpo- 
tated with the Paſte; which ought to be dreſs d upon Slates, 
3 the others, and dried in the Stove. On the next Morning, 
x Evening, turn your Paſtes, ſo as they may be dried in Sieves, 
on the other fide, and ſhur them up in Boxes, wich Paper, be- 
ween every Row. 1 


Paſtes of Muſcadine· grapes. 
Paftes of Muſcadine · grapes, are uſually made in the ſame 


nd {manner as theſe laſt, or elſe as thoſe of Currans; ſo that, it were 


ith Nakogether needleſs to inſiſt on them, any longer in this Place. 


hat MW. | 2 . 


* A C RAD. NV. 
Of the Jelles of Fraits, 


bem A Lehough it is a cuſtomary Practice, only to make Jellies of 


hem 2 — nevertheleſs they may be all 

ll a Ward, wich che moſt part of the others. as hap bb root 

= ues may be taken, „ 
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deſcrib d, in treating of the Ftuits, of which they are general} 
made, viz. rhe Jellies of green Goosberries, white and re 
Currans, Bell-grapes, Sc. But for the more clear underſtandin 

of the whole Matter, it will be expedient, here to give a p 
ricular Account of theſe Jellies, beginning with char of Che: 
ries : | | | 


Felly of Cherries. 


Take the beſt ſort of Cherries, that are very ripe, and ex. 
tract their Juice by preſſing them through a white Linnen- cloth 
or {ſomething elſe of the like nature; whilſt the ſame Weight Ml 
Sugar, or ſomewhat leſs, is boil'd till it be crack'd : Tha 
pour in your Cherry-juice, after it has been ſtrain d to render i 
more clear, and ler all continue boiling ; ſo as the Scum may i: 
carefully taken off, till the Syrup is brought again to a degree 
between Smooth and Pearled: At that very — the Th 
will be made, which may alſo be perceiv'd, when ſome of i 
taken up in a Spoon, or Ladle, falls in thick Drops; ct 
elſe, by putting ſome of the Drops upon a Plate, from whence 
they Il rile up, when cold. Afterwards, the Jelly may be pourt 
into Pots or Glaſſes, taking off the thin Scum that riſes on the 
top; bur theſe Veſſels ought to be left three Days, without c- 
vering ; Which muſt be done ar laſt, with round pieces of P. 


F The Juice extracted from Cherries, over the Fire, in order 
ro make Paſtes and Marmelades, may likewiſe ſerve for thi 
ſort of jelly; if you have no mind to make uſe of it for Rat«- 
at : And in regard, that this Juice would be only of a ſome: 
what pale red Colour, it is expedient, ro mingle it with a li. 
tle of that of Currans; or elſe, the Colour may be heighten 
with ſome prepar'd Cochineal ; although it may alſo be of Uſe 
in its narural Condition, when red Colours, more, or leſs deep, 
are to be repreſented in à Pan- pie, or any other Device, of tet 
like nature. WELLS | = 
Fellies of Gooſeberries and Curran. 

een Goole: 


berries has been already explain d, Pag. 33. as alſo ſeveral Meat 
thods of preparing thoſe of. Cutrans, Fag. 34, 33. 


Rat 


A 
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Raſberry- jelly. 

Some mention has likewiſe been made of the manner of or- 
Wdering this kind of Jelly, Pag. 35. under the Article of Cur- 
ran-jelly, with a Tincture of Rasberries : To that purpoſe, it is 
requiſite to provide four Pounds of Rasberrirs, with two of 
urrans, and five of Sugar; which being brought to its Crack d 
Osxality, the Fruits muſt be thrown in, and boil d together, till 
he Scum ceaſes to riſe, and the Syrup has attain d to a degree 
of Boiling, between Smooth and Pearled : Then ler all be 
e pour d into a Sieve ſet over a Copper- pan, and a very fine Jel- 
Wy, will paſs through, even without ſqueezing the Fruit, if you 
all think fit: At laſt, having given it another Boiling, take 
off the Scum, and diſpoſe of it in Pots, or other Veſſels, after 
he uſual manner. | 


Felly of Apples and other forts of f ruit. 


Cut your Apples into pieces, and ſet them over the Fire, in 
Copper- pan, with Water, to make a ſtrong Decoction; cau- 
ng them to boil, till they turn, as it were to Marmelade. Then 
having ſtrain d the Liquor through a Linnen- cloth, or a fine 
Sieve ; for every Quart of this Liquor, take three quarters of a 
Pound of crack d Sugar, in which all muſt be lightly boil'd ro 
a degree between Smooth and Pearled ; carefully raking off the 
Scum. If it be requir'd to give the Jelly a red Colour, it muſt 
de cover d, as it is boiling ; at the ſame time, adding ſome red 
ine, or prepared Cochineal : Bur if you would have the Jelly 
eft white, as that of Pippins; nothing is to be put therein, net- 
her ought it to be cover d at all. f 

A Jelly may alſo be made of Pears, and other ſorts of Fruit, 
3 judg d expedient, by uſing the ſame 


r 


Jely of Bel gr fe. 
ole Several Ways of preparing this have been already ex- 
Me- lain d at — Pag. 48. N N "yt T | 
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Quince-jely. 

Quince- jelly is uſually order d after the ſame manner, as i 
the making of Marmelade of Quinces ; for which, recour| 
may be had to the 49, and following Pages: or elſe, obſerie 
whar has been even now deliver d, with reſpect zo he Jell of 
Apples; it being only requiſite, to boil the Quinces a little long 
er, to get a good Decoction of them. | 

Other ſorts of FJellies. 
_ Another kind of Jelly, or rather thick Confection, is ſore. 
times made in the Country, only with the Juice of Fruits, with. 
put Sugar; Boiling and Scumming it till it, comes to the Conh. 
Renee of a Jelly: Bur in regard that this Way is not extraordi- 
nary, nor conformable to the Rules of Art, it does not deſerve a. 
ny farther Conſideration. | 


a 
+ & * 


C i «4 y. XXy l. 
Of Biskets. 


Iskers are generally made in all Seaſons, and.conſtiroce 12 
of the Entertainment throughout the whole Year. The 
ſort of them, are theſe that follow, viz. 


Almond-biskets. 


Having provided a Pound of ſweer, Almonds, with a quarter 
of a — of bhize ones, let them be — de in 
a Mortar; R all from time to time, with the White of 
an Egg, to hinder them from turning to Oil: When they are 
well pounded, fo that no Clods, or Lumps are left ; rake our 
the Paſte; and put it into one Scale of a Balance, with the ſame 
Weight of Powder · ſugar into the other, as alſo ſome Whites of 
Eggs: Then knead and mingle all well _— in a Copper-pan, 
with the Spatuls, or with your Hand, if ir be neceſſary, as when: 

greater quantity of it is ro be made; proportionably angmeng 
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the Ingredients: Afrerwards, take up ſome of your Paſte in a 
a Spoon, with which you are to ſcrape the Sides of the Pan, 
drawing it towards your Body, wich the Edge downwards, to 
as only to get an entire Spoonful ; which will be ſufficient wo 
make three or four of theſe Biskets of the breadrh of a Shilling, 
or Copper Half-penny : To that end, take part of this Pafte, 
with the tip of your Finger, and having turn d it upon the edges 
of the Spoon, to make it of a round Figure; as it is ſpread 
along your Finger, let it fall upon a ſheer of Paper, provided 
for that purpoſe, ordering the reſt of the Paſte, after rhe fame 
manner. | 
Io manage the Buſineſs with greater Neatneſs, ſome of this 
Paſte may be taken up, with the blade of a Table-knife, and 
without touching it with the Fingers, the Biskers may be dreſs'd 
with another Knife; raking as much Paſte, as is requiſite fer 
every one, from the firſt, on which it was ſpread : When the 
ſheer of Paper is fill d with them, at the diſtance of about a Fin- 
ger's breadth, one from another, ſer them into a 2 
wich Fire only at the top, at firſt, and as ſoon as the Biskets be- 

in to riſe, and are ſuſficiently · brought to a Colour, let ſome 
Fire be likewife pur underneath, ro make an end of Baking 
them. Afterwards, another ſheer of Paper, that basbeendreſsi 
in the mean time, may be laid in the Oven, and ſo on, till the 
whole Maſs of Paſte is us'd. Theſe Biskets may ſerve for the 
2 of Diſhes, to dreſs Pyramids upon China- diſhes, and 
or other Uſes. | 


Fl Another Way of making Almond-bishers. 


Take about a quarter of a Pound of bitter Almonds with the 
like quantity of ſweet ones, and having ſcalded them in boiling 
Water, let them be blanch d, without throwing them into fi w 4 
Water: Then let chem be pounded in a Mortar, without one 
drop of any Liques ſothat cis no great marter,whether they turn 
to Oil or not: In the mean while, having beaten up fouror five 
Whites of Eggs at moſt with a Spoon, in an earthen Pan, put in 
it your Almond - paſte, and temper it well with a Spoon. Ir. 
wards, adding a Pound and two Qunces af Poder - gar, am 
mingling all well together with the Spatula, let rhe Paſte be 
0 . , With two Knives; Trading upon 
one, and ſhaping the Biskers with the other, che chicknels of 

the tip of your Finger. Ar laſt, they are to be ſet inis the G. 
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ven, with a gentle Fire, in the beginning, but when they riſe 
it muſt be made ſome what quicker, As ſoon as they are bak d, 
and have acquir'd a good Colour, they may be taken out of 
the Oven, bur muſt not be cur off from the Paper till they are 
cold, in order to be kept dry in the Stove. 


Chocolate-biskets. 


Scrape ſome Chocolate upon the white of an Egg, but not too 
much; becauſe it is only requiſite to give ir the Taſte aud Co- 
lour of the Chocolate. Then take Powder-ſugar, and minęle 
it well with the reſt of the Ingredients, till they become a pli. 
able Paſte: Afterwards dreſs your Biskets, upon ſheets of 2 
per, in any Figure, that you ſhall think fit, and ſer them into 
the Oven, to be bak d with a gentle Fire, as well on the top, 


as underneath. 


Orange and Lemmon- bi stets. 


Theſe ſorts of Biskers are made after the ſame manner, only 
inſtead of Chocolate, ſome grated Orange or Lemmon: peel is 
to be us d, with a little Marmelade, if there is any at hand., O- 
ther Biskets of the like Nature may alſo be prepard with O- 
range · flowers, and thoſe of ſeſſamine, pounding them well, ! 
before they are intermix d with the other Ingredients. 

£ 


Another Way of making Orange-biskers. , 


Let ſome old Orange-paſte, with ſome dried Pulp of Oran- I ki 
and Lemmons, be well pounded in a Mortar, and ler the 
hires of four lie de 2 as it were, for the making of Savy- if er 
biskets: Then ſlip in the four Volks, which are alſo to be well N R 
whipt together, and add three good Handfuls of Powder-ſugar; W Di 
ſtirring the whole Maſs with a Spoon: Afterwards throwing in 
a Handful of Flower, ftir all again, with the Marmelade, al- Wha 
ready pounded in a Mortar, to the | «nary abour a Pound; 
and * all be well beaten with the In the mean time, 
certain Moulds being made of white | wry an Inch thick, the 
Confection is to be laid on them, and ſer into the Oven, with- 
out Tcing ; but a quick Fire ought ro be made, both on the top, 
and underneath. ' As ſoon as the Biskets are bak d, they mult 


be turn d npfide down, and the Paper is to be gently taken 2. 


way 
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way from the bottom, ſo as they may be conveniently cut into 
ſquare Pieces, as ſtuff d March pane, and ſer by to cool. Some 
time after, they may be ic d on one fide, with Orange · flower- 
water, and on the other, if ir be thought fit, with another Co- 
lour, and at laſt the Ice muſt be bak d, with the Lid of the 
Campain- oven. 


Savoy, or French Biskets, 


Take three or four New-laid Eggs, or more, according to 
the quantity of Biskets that you would have made, and having 
provided a pair of Scales, put your Eggs into one of them, as 
alſo, ſome bak d Flower into the other ; ſo as there may be an 
equal Weight of both. Thus for Example, If four Eggs were 

put in, one is to be taken out, and the three others left. In the 
mean while, ſome Powder. ſugar is to be provided of the ſame 
Weight as the Eggs, the Whites of which are to be taken, to 
make the ſtrongeſt Snow that poſſibly can be, by at fene them 
well with a Whisk: To this is to be added, at firſt, ſome can- 
dyd Lemmon peel, grated, or beaten as it were to Powder, 
and then the Flower that was weigh'd before. All being thus q 
_— together, let the Sugar be put in, and after having beat- ; 
en the whole Maſs again a little while, add the Volks of the 

Eggs; ſo as the Paſte may be well temper d. The Biskers may 
be made upon Paper, with a Spoon, of a round, or oval Fi- 

gure, and neatly 1c'd with Powder-ſugar, after having waſh'd 

them over with the Whites of Eggs. Afterwards, you are to 5 
blow off rhe Sugar that lies upon the Paper, and cauſe the Bis- | 
an- kers to be bak d in an Oven, that is not over-heated; giving 

the chem an agreeable Colour, on the top. When they are done 

ve I enough, they muſt be cut off from the Paper, with a very thin 

well Knife, and may ſerve to ſer off Fruit, or for the garniſhing of 

gar; Pies, or Tarts. I 

ig in . Some do nor allow ſo many Whites of Eggs, and of ſix that 

„al. have been weigh'd, only take two, to make the rocky Snow; 
and; ¶ but this is an indifferent Matter. The Lemmon- peel may like- 
ime, {viſe be diſpenſed with ; as alſo, the baking of the Flower, and 
, the et the Biskets will prove : However, for fix Eggs, it is 
with {<quiſtte ro uſe Sugar, to the weight of four, | 


mu 1 
en | ME | Sa An- 
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Another Way of making French Biskets. 


Let the Whites and Volks of eight Eggs be ſer by ſeparately, 
and let the former be well whipt, till they riſe up ro a Snow: 
Then ler the Yolks of nine Eggs be ſlipt in, and let all be 
whipr again ; adding a Pound of Powder-ſugar, and bearing 
them well with the Spatula : Let three quarters of a Pound of 
Flower be alſo weigh'd our, and pur to the Maſs, continuing 
to beat ir with the 72 ; a little grated Lemmon peel may 
likewiſe be added, if you pleaſe, to heighten the Reliſh. In the 
mean while, certain Tin-moulds being provided, are to be 
wah d over, a little, on the inſide, with freſh Butter melted,” 
or elſe the Moulds may be made with Cards, which muſt not 
be butter d: Bur the Paper on which the Biskets are laid, muſt 
be rubb'd with the ſame Paſte, ro the end that rhe Moulds may 
92 to it. If oy oo a _ 0 make ſmall N of this 
ort, they may be dreſs d with a n, upon White Paper, of 
the 2 wy a Half-crown We” and icd with Powders 

ar, Which is to be ftrew'd upon them, and blown off a little, 
too much of ir, ſhould be left on the top. Afterwards, they 
are to be ſet into a Baker's Oven, moderately heated, and to 
that end, a tryal may be made with a ſingle Bisker : But care 
ought to be taken, that they do not languiſh in the Oven, ard 
1 Hon as they are drawn, the Moulds muſt be taken away; 
or the ſheer of Paper, if the Biskets are ſmall, which nor. 
done, by flipping a Knife underneath ; for if they were cold, 7 
they could not be any longer cut off, without breaking the Ice. b- 


Lisbon-b:skets. f | | * 


Fake three or four Eggs, according to the quantity of Bis- 
kers defign'd ro be made, and bear the Whites a little with che 
Volks; adding as much Powder-ſugar, as can well be taken 
up between your Fingers, at four or five times, with Lemmon. 
el, and four or five Spoonfuls of bak d Flower. When this ine 
onfedtion is well temper d together, let it be rurn'd upon MW” 
ſheer of Paper ſtrew d with Sugar, and after baving likewiſe 
frew'd the Paſte on the top, with the ſame Sugar, let it be 
bak d in an Oven, moderately beated. As ſoon as the Biskes 
are taken out, they muſt be cur all at once, with the Paper un. 


derneath, accqrding to the Size and Figure, that you _ 


— 
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have them ro be of, and then the Paper may be gently cur off, 
With a Pen- knife, for fear of breaking any part of them, which 
x done, becauſe they oughr to be very dry. 


Light I”d-bickets, 


*; $4 

| Wii provided three quarters of a Pound of bitter Almonds, 
with ane quarter of a Pound of ſweet Ones, let them be ſcald- 
ed; blanch d and pounded in a Mortar, as much as is poflible ; 
„ rwo Whites of Eggs, at ſeveral times. Then let all be 
inſenfibly mingled, with four Pounds of Powder-ſugar, and well 
—— till the Paſte becomes very pliable. Afterwards, 
this Paſte muſt be ſqueez d through a Syringe, one Roll after 
another, and rhe Biskets are to be made of ir, cutting that 
which paſſes through, and is received upon a ſheer of Paper, 
according to any length that you ſhall think fit; either into 
large, or ſmall Pieces. Theſe — of Biskets are to be laid 
upon a Board, and the Oven: lid with Fire on the top, to give 
them a Colour, on that ſide: As ſoon as you perceive them to 
be done enough, and that they are conſiderably puff d up, take 
away the Fire, and having gently flip'd them off from the Pa- 
per, cauſe them to be ic d on that ſide, which lay undermoſt. 
This Ice is uſually made, with the White of an Egg and Sugar, 
well E beaten together, till it turns almoſt to a kind 


of Pap: it may be ſpread upon the Biskets with a Knife, 
and dried with a gentle Rae, ll is is thoroughly coagulated. 
Theſe ſorts of Biskers may alſo be cover'd with an Ice, made 


of ſweet Water, or ſome other Water and Sugar beaten and 
temper'd together, as the former. 


Ve. Common Bickers. 
che Bteak fix or eight Eggs, and having ſlipt the Whites and 
ken Volks into an Pan, or Baſon ; beatthem well for ſame 


es time, with the Spatula : Then adding a Pound of Powder-ſu- 

par, with as much Flower, let all be well mingled together, 
nd dreſs your Paſte in Paper-caſes, or Tin-moulds, in any 
form or Figure, that you ſhall judge moſt expedient. After- 
wards, let che Biskets be Ic'd, ftrewing them with fine Sugar, 
wat into an Handkerchief, and ſer into an Oven moderately 
ated, till they riſe, and come to a good Colour: When they 
| ſufficiently d, take _— with the point of a Knife 

2 a 
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and make an end of drying them in the Stove, or ſome other 
Place, convenient for thar purpoſe, 


* 


Biskets for Lent. 


This fort of Bisket is made with Gum-dragant, ſteept in the 
ſame manner as ſhall be hereafter explain d for Paſtils, Pag. 104. 
Having caus'd the Gum-warer to be well ſtirrd about, add 
ſome Powder-ſugar, continuing to whip all together, as it-is 
ſtrewing in, till the Liquor becomes as thick as Pap. If you 
are minded ro mix Marmelade, with this Paſte, as in making 
the Biſcotins ; by that means it will be render d ſo much the 
yicher, and have a greater Conſiſtence, whereas, otherwiſe it 
is only a Compound of Sugar and Wind. They may alſo be 
made, as the light Biskers above ſpecified ; only retrenching 
the Whites of Fees in the place of which the Dow is ro be 
ſubſtirured, and a ſomewhar leſs quantity of Almonds is to be 
us d in preparing the Paſte. Theſe Biskets may be dreſs d how 
you pleaſe, and bak'd as the former. 


Crackling-biskets, 


The ſame fort of Paſte is to be us d, as for the Savoy-biskers, 
being brought to a due Conſiſtence, with four Eggs, and aug- 
mented with three or four Handfuls of Powder-ſugar: Then 
having caus d all to be well remper'd with a Spoon, let them 

be dreſs d, as the Biskets of bitter Almonds, and bak d in the 
Campain- oven, with mote Fire om the top, than underneath, 
When they are taken out, the ſheer of Paper muſt be turn d up- 
fide down, and laid under a wet 1 to the end that the 
Biskets may be clear d from it; for if the Paper be not wet, it MW = 
cannot roſfibly be done, by any other means. Afterwards, the 
Biskets are likewiſe to be laid upſide down upon other white 
Paper, and ſer into the Stove; bur they muſt not be dreſs d on 
the Diſhes, before they are ready to be ſerv'd up to Table; 
becauſe they are too apt to give, and contract Mo 


Biſcotins, 
Take three Whites of Eggs, four Spoonfuls of Powder-ſugz,, 
and one of any kind of de particularly, of Oranges 


Lemmons, Apricocks, &c, The reſt of the Conſect pn is 0 


- 


— 
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be made of fine Flower, which you are to knead all together, 
till the Paſte becomes very pliable, and then make your Biſco- 
tins of different Figures, viz. ſome round, others long, others 
in form of Love-knoty Ciphers, and other pretty Devices: 
They oughr to be bak d with a gentle Fire, and taken our of rhe 
Oven, as ſoon as you perceive them to have acquir'd a ſome- 
what brown ruſſet Colour: To clear them from the Paper, 
wet the ſheer on the back-fide with Water, and the Buſineſs will 
be 7 effected, but ir muſt be done immediately atter they 
are drawn. 


DU 


Aumber ſore of Biſcotin. 


Having caus d half a Pound of Sugar to boil in a little Cop- 
* or Skiller, till it become Feathered, remove it from 
the Fire, and throw in three quarters of a Bound of Flower, 
except one Handful, which is to be reſerv d, to work it upon 
the Table: Then ſtir all about with the Spatula, and when the 
Paſte is well temper d, take it out of the Pan, in order to be 
laid upon a very clean Table, or Dreſſer- board, ſtrew'd before 
with a little Sugar: The Paſte muſt alſo be ſtrew'd, both on 


the rop, and underneath, with pre Musk and Powder- 
ſugar, and continually work d, Whilſt ir is hot: Ar the ſame 


; time, it muſt be roll d our, and cut into Pieces, to make certain 
| WI little Balls, of che thickneſsof a Man's Thumb; which muſt be 
fſpeedily done, in regard that when the Paſte is cold, it will no 
e longer take effect. Theſe Balls are to be bak d in an Oven, 
» without Paper, bur afterwards ſome muſt be pur underneath, 
p when they are ready to be ſet into the Stove. | 

he 

It — 

he | Shs 

ſe . >: "> 


Of March-panes. 


Merch. pane: conſiſt of a ſort of Paſte made of Almond? and 

Sugar, and are in Uſe, as well as Biskers, during the 
whole Courſe of the Year: Only they may be diverlified in the | 
rekey of Freie; as ewe ces plainly de, Nane 
variety of 3 as it will more plainly a * 
wing Inſtructions. Bb 3 Com- 
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Common Marc h-panes. 


The Almonds are to be firſt ſcalded jn hot Water, and toſs d 
into other cold Water, as they are done: Then being wip'd, 
and drain d, they muſt be pounded in a Marble-Mortar, and 
moiſten'd from time to time, with rhe White of an Egg, to hin- 
der them from turning to Oil. In the mean while, Je: half as 
much clarified Sugar, as Paſte, boil, till ir become Feather. 

ed, and ler the Almonds be thrown in by Handfuls, or elſe the 
Sugar may be pour d upon them, in another Veſſel : After. 
wards, let all be well incorporated together, with the Spatula; 
carefully ſtirring the Pafte to the bottom, and round about, leſt 
it ſhould ſtick to the Pan, even tho it were remov'd from the 
Fire. Lou may know when this Paſte is done enough, by 
paſſing the Back of your Hand over it, till nothing ſticks there- 
to; at which inſtant, it muſt be laid upon Powder-ſugar, and 
{er by to cool: To work it, you are to roll out ſeveral Pieces, 
of a convenient Thickneſs, out of which your March - panes 
muſt be cut, with certain Moulds; gently ſlipping them off, 
with the tip of your Finger, upon Sheets of Paper; in order to 
be bak d in the Oven, ſo as the Fire may heat them at firſt, on- 
ly on one fide : Afterwards, the other fide is to be Ic d over, 
and bak'd in like manner : Thus the March-panes are uſually 
made-of a round, long, or oval Figure ; curled or jagged, in 
the Shape of a Heart, Ge. The Paſte may alſo be roll d out, 
or ſqueez'd thro a Syringe ; fo that che March-panes, will have 
as many particular Names, altho they differ only in Shape, and 
in the manner of Icing them; as it may hereafter, be more 
clearly obſerv d. | 


' Aniother ſort of Paſte for March. panes. 


After having blanch d, cool'd and drain d your Almonds, as 
before, let them be pounded in a Mortar, and moiſten'd with 
the White of an Egg, and a little Orange-flower-watcr beat- 
en together. As ſoon as they are thoroughly pounded, ſo that 
chere does not remain the leaſt Clod, or Lump, an equal quan- 
Iz % Sugar muſt be brought to its Kerber d Qualit 


wing in your Almonds all rogerher, with che $ 
ale, and ſet the Paſte 8 ire ta be dried ; . 
nnally ring , il ic becomes plable, ad ici from the bo 
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rom of the Pan : Afrerwards, it muſt be laid in a Baſon, with 
Powder-ſugar underneath, and made up into a thick Roll, to 
be ſer by, for a little while, as the former; in order to be 
ſhap'd and dreſs d, in the ſame manner. DFE WENT: 

is laſt ſort of Paſte is more crackling and more grateful ro 
the Palate than the former, and in that reſpect, it may be plain- 
ly diſtinguiſh'd from the common March-panes. 


Another ſort of Aarch-pane. 


The Almonds are to be pounded, as before, and moiſten d 
with the White of an Egg ard Orange-flower- water, or ſome 
other ſort : The only A eier is, that this Paſte muſt be drawn 
out, and dried in a Baſon, with Powder-ſugar, till it becomes 
very pliable, as it were ordinary Paſte ; ſo that after it has been 
ſet by, for ſome while, ſeveral Rolls may be made, of any 
chickneſs, which ſhall be junge expedient ; out of which the 
March-panes are to be cut, and ſhap'd, according to Diſcretion, 


Royal March-pane. 
The Paſte of this March-pane is the ſame with that of the pre- 
ceeding, a Piece of which is to be roll d out upon the Table, or 


£44 


Dreffer, a Finger's breadth thick, and divided into as ==: 


Parts, as are requiſite to make ſeveral Wreaths, or Rings rou 


about your Finger,clofing the two ends, ſo as they may flip out, oi 
be ſeparated again: Theſe Rings are to be er int he White 
of an Egg, with which a Spoonful of Marmelade of Apri 
has been intermix d, and afterwards roll'd in Powder-ſugar : 
But you muſt not forget to blow upon them, as they are taking 
ſo that roo much Sugar may nor be left, and to lay them 
— per, in — —9 K d — —— So Fire 
erneath, on cauſe at that k, are 
ie d on both ſides: Then « Gre of Puff will riſe in he ale 
as it were in form of a Coroner, producing a very agreeable 
Effect ; to render which more certain, as the Ma 


dteſſin ma the void ſpace of theſe 
he: n 
a 
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Orange · flower March-pane. 


The Almonds being pounded and moiften'd with the Whire 
of an Egg, are to be well remper'd with Feathered Sugar, ad- 
ding a Spoonful of Orange-flower-marmelade ; or you ma 
content your ſelf only to mingle it with the Ice, with which 
they are cover d, to be diverſified : For the reſt, the ſame 
Method is to be obſerv'd, as in preparing rhe common March- 
panes. Thus for Inſtance, Half a Pound of Sugar may be (uf. 
ficient for a Pound of Almond-paſte, and the Paſte muſt always 
be ſer by, for ſome time, before it is us d. For want of the 
Marmelade of Orange-flowers, ſprinkle your Almonds as they 
are blanch'd, with a little Water of the ſame Flowers, and 
pound in a Mortar, ſome Orange-pulp that is preſerv'd Liquid; 
in order to be mix d with the Almonds, or to conſtitute the Bo- 
dy of your Ice: But the Paſte ought to be dried at the Fire, 
by reaſon of the Orange flower- water. 


Lemmon March-pane. 


Inſtead of what has been even now deliver d in the laſt Ar. 
ticle, theſe March-panes are to be diverſified with Lemmon- 
marmelade, or with the Pulp of preſerved Lemmons pounded 
in a Mortar: or elſe a little grated Lemmon-peel may only be 
intermix d, either with the pounded Almonds, before they are 
put into the Sugar, or with the Ice, But this Pcel ought to be 
grated very fine, and well beaten with the White of the Egg 
and rhe Sugar. | | 


March- panes, with a Tincture of Raſberries, or other ſorts 
of Fruits. * | 


During the Seaſon of Fruits, more eſpecially the red, your 
= may be diverſified, ſeveral other Ways; by tem- 
ing ſome of them, with the Juice of Rasberries, and others 
with thoſe of Currans, Strawberries, Cherries, Oc. Bur cb- 
ſerve by the way, That if thoſe Juices are us d, for the ſoaking 
of your Almonds, when they are pounded with the White of 
an Egg, the Paſte ought to be well dried at the Fire, or elle i 
_ muſt be dane with Powder-ſugar, as in the third Article. 


. - 
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Iced March-panes. 


When any ſorts of .March- that is to ſay, the round, 
long, oval, or curled, are ſufficiently bak d and colour d, on 
one fide, they are to be gently cut off from rhe Paper, with 2 
Knife, and ic'd on the other fide, that lay undermoſt; accord- 
ing to either of the following Methods. ö 

Having provided a ſuſſicient quantity of ſweet Water, either 
of Orange · flowers, or ſome other ſort; or elſe the above-· men- 
tion d Juices and Marmelades, according to the Quality, which 

ou are minded to confer on your March-panes ; intermix them 
degrees with fine Powder- ſugar, and temper all well roge- 
ther, till they come tothe conſiſtence of Pap: Then taking up 
ſome of this Ice, with a Knife, ſpread ir neatly upon the March- 
panes, and ſer them again in order, upon Paper, with the O- 
ven- ld, and a little Fire on the top, to cauſe the Ice to coagu- 
= Afterwards, they may be lock d up in Boxes, and kept for - 

e. 

The other ſort of Ice is made only with the White of an Egg 
and Powder - ſugar, or mingled with ſome kind of Marmelade; 
compleating and uſing it, as the former. At another time, both 
theſe ſorts of Ice may be —— at once, to diverſiſie part of 
the March-panes; when di Fi are made of the ſame 
P to the end that they may be more eaſily diſtinguiſhed 


one from anorher. 


Stuff. d March-pane. 


Having made the ſame ſort of Paſte as that of Royal March- 
pane, work it well upon a Table, or Dreſſer, with Powder- - 
ugar, and roll our a Piece, as thin as is poſſible, ftrewing ſome 
Sugar underneath, to hinder the Paſte from ſticking to the Board: 
Then having divided it into two Parts, and cut it a little round 
about, any ſort of Marmelade at pleaſure, upon one of 
them, of the thickneſs of a Half-crown, and cover it with the 
other : Afterwards, you are to cut the Paſte into great, or ſmall 
Pieces, according to Diſcretion, and lay them in order upon 
White Paper, to be bak d on one fide, with the Oven-lid : As 
oon as they have taken Colour, ſer them by to cool, and ics 
them over on the other fide, with the White of an Egg, beaten 
up with Powder-ſugar ; or elſe with Orange-flower-warer, tem 


per'd 
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per'd in like manner with the ſame Sugar : Some rime after, 
they are to be laid upon Paper again, . and the baking of them 
finiſh'd upon the Table, with the Oven-lid, as before. Cer. 
tain little Pies, or Tarts may alſo be made with the ſame 
Paſte z to which 3 — a Piece as thick as a Walnut, 
ſhape it with your mb and Fore- finger, the tip of which 
thay juſt enrer into ir, and work it very thin: Theſe little Pies 
are to be laid upon Paper, and gently bak d in the Oven, with 
z little Fire, in the beginning, on the top and underneath, til 
ran, rr come to a Colour ; 'then fill'd with a preſerv'd Cher. 
„ot Grape, Fay kind of Marmelade: They 


may allo be fey if yo ſe, and the Iee is to be bak d wil 
the Oven · li Rey ut only be Hd, as Occaſion re. 


2 


. rn 
C =« 4 », XXVIII. 
. Of Meringats and Macatoois. 

ſmall Sugar- work is of great Ule, and very eafily pre- 


d: Ir is alſo very convenient in an Office, in 
. rode renen — Mann? 


2 


n in Pairs. 


Take three or four new-laid Eggs, according to the quanti- 
of Meringnes, that you have made, and fer wr 
| de Whites, ro be whipt, * make a rocky Snow: 
let a little grated Lemmon- be into it, and three or 
four Spoonfuls of Powder-ſugar : A little Amber may alſo be 
added, and the whole Mais muſt be whipt together, till it be. 
come very Liquid. Afterwards, you may make your Merin- 
a Sheet of white Paper, with a „of a _— 
Feat igure, and of the thickneſs of a Walnut nut; leaving 
diſtanee between every one of them: An the fame ts, 5 
are to be ftrew'd with fine Sn into a Handkerchief, 
cover d with the Oven- lid, with ee hey wet. 


mov them from che Table: Whereu 
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which may be fl d up, with a grain of preſerv d Fruit, accos- 
ding to the Seaſon, ſuch as a | # nk Cherry, Strawberry, 
Sc. At laſt, every one of them is to be cover d with another 
Meringue, encloſing the whole Subſtance, and theſe are call d 
Twin-Mering ues. 


Dry Meringues. 
Having caus d the Whites of four new - laid . be whipr, 
as before, till they riſe up to a Snow, let four Spoonfuls 
ry dry Powder-ſugar, be put into it, and well temper d with a 
Spoon : Then ler all be ſer over a gentle Fire, to be dried a 
little at two ſeveral times, and add ſome Piſtachoes, that are 
and dried a little in the Stove. Afterwards, they are 
to be dreſs d as the others, and bak d in the Oven ſomewhar 
leiſurely, with a little Fire underneath, and more on the top: 
When they are ſufficiently done, —_— dry, let them be ta- 
ken out, and cut off with a Knife: Y, as ſoon as they are 
ſome what cold, let them be laid upon Paper, and fer into the 
Stove to be kept dry. | 


Piſtachoe-Meringues. 


Take a — eg: — — — in 
ſcalding Water: rw ving whipt nes of Eggs, 
12 ſorts of Meringues, and having beat them toge- 
ther with the Powder-ſugar, put in the Piſtachoes, well drain'd 
from the Water, and make the Meringues, with a of 
what thickneſs you ſhall think fir, icing them over in the 
manner: If you have no mind to ice them, their natural Co- 
lour will be as white as Paper; but a Piſtachoe muſt be al. 
low'd for every one of the Mersngues which will ſerve for the 
paring of Pies made of Crackling Cruſt, and alſo to Dreſs 

yrainids upon the China- diſhes, for the Deſert. - 


Macaroons are a part 

bugat, and rhe White of an E 
ite to provide a Pound of Almonds z; which are to be 

hd, and thrown into fair Water: Afrerwards, 

aind, wip'd and pounded in a Mortar ; moi- 
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ſtening them at the ſame time, with a little Orange-flower-wa- 
ter, or the White of an Egg, leſt they ſhould turn ro Oil. Then 
taking the ſame quantity of Powder - ſugar, with three or four 
other Whites of Eggs, beat all well together, and dreſs your 


Macaroons upon Paper, with a Spoon, in order to be bak d 
with a gentle Fire : When they are half done, they may be ic'd 


over at Pleaſure, as the March-panes ; or they may be bak d 
outright, without Icing, as the Savq - biskets, or thoſe of bitter 


Almonds, which they very much reſemble in their Nature and 
Quality, 9 
Cn Ae. XXIX. 
Of Paſtils. 
Pils are alſo a kind of 2 of which there are ſe- 
u 


veral forts, uſually dreſs' China- diſhes, to ſer off a 
Deſert, or Banquet 1 — 


Cinnamon: paſtili. 


Let ſome Gum - dragant be diſſolv d in Water, pour d into 
Por, or earthen Pan; that is to ſay, one Ounce of it will be (ub 
ficient for four Pounds of Sugar. At the end of two or three fl 
Days, when the Gum is well ſteept and ſtirr d about with a ft 
n, it muſt be ſtrain d thro' a clean Linnen-cloth, to ſeparate ¶ o 
the Droſs from ir. Then this Gum- water being pur into 2 WO 
Mortar, with one or two Whites of Eggs, all muſt be well IF at 
incorporated with ſome Cinnamon beaten very ſmall, and paſsd St 
thro a fine Sieve. Afrerwards, ſome Powder-ſugar muſt like- W af 
wiſe be ſifted thro a fine Sieve, and mingled with the reſt, by 
little and little; continuing to temper all together, till the Paſte 
become very pliable : At that Inſtant, rhe Paſtils may be made 
of a round, or long Figure, or of any Shape wharſoever ; and 
if you have any Seals, or Ciphers at Hand, an Impreſſion may 
be made with them, upon the Paſtils ; which afrerwards a 
to be dried in the Stove, . * 


N bin. 
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White Paſtils. 


The Gum is to be firſt ſteept in a little Water, with the Juice 
of three or four Lemmons, and the Zeſts, or Chips that were 
made of them. At the end of two or three Days, when you 

ceive the Gum to be well diffoly'd, ſtrain ir thro a clean 
innen-cloth, as before, and pour it into the Mortar, with dou- 
ble refin'd Pow- der- ſugar, fitted thro the Drum or fine Sieve : 
After having thrown in the firſt Handful of Sugar, let the whole 
Maſs be well work'd and beaten, and add another Handful ; 
continuing to beat and remper your Compound on all fides, as 
it is augmenting with Sugar, till you have a very white and 
pliable Paſte with which the Paſtils are to be made, according 
to the former Method, and dried in the Stove. 


Orauge-flower Paſtils. 


Teeſe ſorts of Paſtils are uſually prepar'd after the ſame man- 

a WW ner; only ſome Leaves of Orange-flowers, and Water of the 
ſame, are to be intermix d with the Lemmon-juice, in which the 
Gum is ſteepr, 


Apricock-paſtils. 


Inſtead of Gum-dragant rake Gum-Arabick, which is diſ- 
ſalv d a great deal ſooner, and having caus d it to be ſteept and 
ſtrain d thro' a Linnen- cloth, pour it into a Mortar, with Syrup . 
of Apricocks : Then ler all be well 1 together, and aug- 
mented with Sugar, at ſeveral times, till the Paſte becomes pli- 
able, in order to make round Paſtils, which are dried in the 
Stove, to be made white, if you ſhall think fit, in the wide Pan, 
after the ſame manner as Sugar-plums. 


V.olet-paſtils, and ot ber forts. 


The ſame fort of Gum-Arabick is to be uſed for theſe Paſtils; 
becauſe they are uſually made white in the Sugar-plum Pan, as 
well as the following Clove-paſtils. To give them the Colour 
and Smell of Violers ; ſome Indigo and Orrice is to be ft 
„n Water, and mingled with the Gum, when ir is diffoly'd and 
vi pour d into the Mortar: Afterwards, you are to add _ fine 

Pow. 
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Powder-ſugar, continuing to work and remper the whole Maſs, 

till it turns to a pliable Paſte : Then round Paſtils may be made 
of it ; or if defign'd for fine Sugar: plums, rhey may be ſhap'd 
in form of Hearts, Diamonds, Clubbs and Spades by the means 
of a Tin-mould, in which theſe Figures are expreſs d, and at 
laſt theſe Paſtils are to be made white, after they have been 
thoroughly dried in the Stove. | 


| Clone-paſtils, 


| Having causd your Cloves to be well pounded and ſifted 
thro the Drum, or fine Sieye, mingle them in the Mortar, 
with the ſteept Gum-4rabick ; adding as much Sugar as is re- 
quiſite ro make a pliable Paſte : Then roll out a ſlip of this Paſte, 
to be cur into little Pieces, in the ſhape of Cloves, which are to 
be made white in the Sugar-plum Pan: Orh iſe, gray Paſtils 
may be made of them, as thoſe of Cinnamon. 


* 


6 
Of the Caramel Sugar-mork, and Candy d Comfits. 0 


Tee two ſorts of Sugar -· works are very Curious and may > 

be made upon ſeveral Occaſions for rhe embelliſhing of a MW 

Deſert, according to the following Inſtructions. pr 
Candy'd Cinnamon. 


Cur your Cinnamon in form of ſmall larding flips of Bacen, 
as alſo of the ſame bigneſs, and purrhem into thin Su ar, over I 
the Fire, ſo as they may boil only in a little Syrup : re- 
moving the Pan, let them imbibe the Sugar, during five or fix 
Hours, and let them lye a draining upon a Hurdle, or Grate 
in the Srove. As ſoon as they are Ralf ary. they muſt be gent- 
ly taken off, and laid upon a Sieve in the ſame Stove, to make 
an end of dryin them. Afterwards, they are to be ſet in or- 

der in Tia mo % 3 little Grates made for that purpoſe, 
and ler into the Moulds ; ſo as three Rows may be plac'd one 

above another, ſeparated with thoſe little Grates; bur a piece 


% FT” @S 
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of Lead, or 2 — os any — be —_ 
the uppermoſt Grate, ro keep e ſtopt: In the mean while, 
having caus d a ſufficient ity of Sugar to boil till it is 
Blown, pour it into your Mould, ſo as ſome of it may lie upon 
. the laſt Gram, and paſs thro ſeveral of the Mould ; which 
is to be ſer into the Stove the next Evening, with a good co- 
ver d Fire, and to continue therein all Night: In the Morning, 
obſerve, wherher rhe Cinnamon be well coa , and make 
a lirtle Hole, at one Corner of the Mould, ſo as the Su r may 
be drain d thro it: Then ſer the Mould again into the Stove, 
upſide down, with a Plate underneath, when ir is ſuffici- 
ently drain d, take out your Cinnamon-fticks,' which muſt be 
ently looſen'd, by little and little, and laid upon a Sieve, to 
be throughly dried in the Stove. 


Candy d Fennel. 


Take Fennel run up to Seed, as ſoon as it comes from the 
Flower, and having caus d ĩt to be well dried on a Board, cut 
it into halves, 2 according to the thickneſs of the 
Stalk : Then let it ien ordering 
it, for the reſt of the Work, in the ſame manner as the Cinna- 
mon. The ſame thing may be done in the candying of pickt 
Cherries, and old Paſte, particularly thoſe of Quinces, either 
red or white, and of Pears, as alſo Orange or Lem- 
mon- chips, Bell- grapes, Bz/cotins, and Paſtils : Bur it is requi- 
fire, that all be well dried before, in the Stove, to ſerve as a 
proper Garniture for all ſorts of Fruit. 


Sugar-candy. 


1 an Imitation of that of 
5 paring Sugar-candy, the Virtue of which is ſo well * 
the Curing of Defluxions and other Indiſpofitions of the Breaſt: 
For it is made in like manner, by cauſing Sugar to boil to the 
Vegree, call d Blown, and puting it into an earthen Pot, where- 


- In cerrain {mall Sticks are laid in order; round about which, 
ke be Sugar coagulates, when ſer into the Stove, with a Fire, as 
. Nre. Some ioners, after having taken away the firſt 
ie ruſt, ſet the reſt a into the till another is form d, 


d ſo —_ till the whole Work is finiſh'd ; more eſpecially 
the Sugar be boil d over again, to cauſe ir to return to its 
EY Blown 
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Blown Quality : Others, having laid rheſe little Sticks in Order, 
fide-wiſe, croſs-wiſe,or upright, pour in the Sugar, and leave all 
for the ſpace of fifteen Days, in the Stove, or ſome other warm 
Place: Afterwards, having pour d in hot Water, at ſeveral 
times, they leave them again, for a whole Day, and breaking 
the Por, the next Morning, find the Sugar-candy round about 
the Sticks; of which there are two ſorts, vix. White and Red: 
The former being the beſt, is uſually prepar d with Sugat 
brought from the Canaries, and the other, with that of St. 


Thomas's Ifland. 
To make the Caramel Sugar-work, 

One of the chief Uſes of the Sugar- work, call'd, Caramel, is 

to make a kind of Cap or Net, to cover a Service of Cheeſe- 


curds: To that purpole, the Sugar muſt be brought to the Ca 
ramel, or laſt Degree of Boiling, whilft a Plate, or China-dih 


is provided of a convenient fize ; upon which, ſeveral forts of 
{mall preſerv'd Fruits are to be fer in order, at a certain diſtance, 
one from another ; ſuch as Cherries, Rasberries, Apricocks, 
Almonds, Orange and Lemmon-flips, or other Things 
| » of the like Nature; artificially intermixing their different Co- 
lours, to render all more pleaſant to the Sight, by the means 
ol that agreeable Variety. The Fruits being thus difpoſed of, v 
on the bottom and ſides of the China-diſh, a Pearling- pot is to 
be us d, or elſe. a Tin- mould in Form of a Funnel ; bur the 1 
Hole of it ought to be very ſmall; otherwiſe, a kind of Pin, or iſ © 
| Stopple muſt be put into it, which may be ſlipt up and down, 5 
ro cauſe rhe Sugar to run thicker, or finer, accordingly as it . 
| ſhall be judg'd moſt expedient : Then pour the Caramel-ſugar 
into this Mould, and ſprinkle your Fruits; turning it about, i 
from one to another, till you have fill'd up the whole Compaſs A 
of the China-diſh, or Plate. As the Sugar thickens, and is dried 
in an inſtant, ſticking to the 3 as it falls, a kind of cufi- bl 
cous Filigreen, or Net- work will be form'd, very proper, for the 
covering and adorning of the China- diſhes, which will pleaſane an 
ly deceive the fight of rhe Gueſts that have a mind to take up 
* of the Fruit, with a Fork : Beſides that the broken Sugar 
falling among the Cheeſe-curds and Sweer-meats, will cauſe the 
whole Meſs to be eaten together, with a great deal of ſatisfa- 
q; r a *. 
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Thus Pyramids of raw Fruit, particularly, of Cherries, Straw- 
berries, Plums, Sc. may be diverſiſied, and when they are 
dreſs d, ſome Caramel- ſugar is to be pour upon them, in like 
manner; beginning at the bottom, and continuing to rurn ir 
about to the uppermoſt Point: By which means the Fruit will 
be entirely hid, lo as ſome part of their Colour may only be 
diſcern'd, making a Very fine ſhew, under, this Sugar-work. 


6 


CH AP. XXXI. 
Of Moſſes and Sultanes. 


Ouſſelines or Moſſes were in great repute, ſome Years ago, 
Mine ſtill, be us d to very 3 ſe, as well ag 


another ſort of Sugar-work, call d, Sultanet. They are alſo con- 
venient to fill up a large Deſert; for want of Fruits preſerved 
dry, or other kinds of Sweet- meats. | 


Moſs of ſeveral Colours. 


To make white Moſs, let ſome Gum-dragant be ſteept in fair 
Water, with Lemmon-juice, and afterwards ſtrain d thro a 
Linnen-cloth : Then take as little of it as you pleaſe, ro work 
up a white Paſte, with double refin'd Sugar pouder'd and paſs'd 
thro a Sieve; rempering and beating all well together, in a 
Mortar, till the Paſte become pliable, | 

For red Moſs, let ſome of the ſame ſort of Gum be pur into 
the Mortar, with prepar'd Cochineal, to give it a red Colour. 
6 Afterwards, add — as before, cauſing all to be well min- 
4 pled, and work d together, till your Paſte be made noleſs plia- 


de Ar another time, ler the Gum be intermix'd with Indigo 
and Orris, if you are minded to have ir of a Blew, or Violet- 
colour: Then, being put into a Mortar, with fine Powder-ſu- ' 
gar, all muſt be thoroughly temper d together, to make a Paſte 
of the ſame nature as the others. CTY 

A yellow Paſte may likewiſe- be made with Gum-booge or 
with Saffron, and a Paſte, with the Juice of Beat- leaves, 
which muſt be ſcalded a linde over the Fire to take away their 
Crudity. Cc | Is 
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Il you have a mind to make marbled Moſs of all theſe Paſtes, 
rake a piece of every one of them, and lay them one after a- 
nother, upon a Sieve ; ſo that as they are ſqueez d thro with a 
Spoon certain little Rocks are form'd, which will be marbled, 
and of thoſe different Colours. 

If ir be requifite, ro make ſome of every ſort of Paſte a-part, 
and of the ſame Colour, they muſt be ſeparately ſtrain d, in like 
manner, and theſe different Rocks are to be dreſs d in of 
Pyramids upon China- diſhes, for the Deſert. They are dried 
in a very ſhort ſpace of time, without putting them into the 
Stove, or uſing any other means for that purpoſe. 


Sultanes, 


Take the Whites and Volks of four Eggs, with an equal 
Weight of Powder-ſugar, and as much fine Flower, as wil 
counterpoiſe rhe Weight of two Eggs: Let all be well tem- 

d together, and if you would have a grain of Musk added, 
it muſt be pounded with a little other Sugar, and mingled with 
the reſt : D * — to be dreſs d with a 
S u a and ftrew'd on the top, with fine Sugar: 
=P one 4 iſtance muſt be left bien every = of 
them; becauſe they are apt to ſpread very wide, and then they 
may be ſet into the Oven, with Fire on the top and underneath: 
As ſoon as they are ſufficiently bak d, and well colour d, they 
are to be clear d from the Papers; wetting them gently on the 
back · ſide, and bringing them to the Fire, by which means they 
may be eaſily ſlipt off. Laſtly, the Sultanes are to be roll d up 
in of Wafers, ſo as the Ice may remain on the out- ſide, 
and dreff#d upright upon China. diſnes or Plates; or elſe they 
may ſerve for the garniſhing of ſome Pie, or other ſort of Ser- Nun; 
vice. | 3 


— — Oy 
— 


C nA r. XXII. 
Of certain natural and artificial Flowers. 


Rte Orange-flowers, the particular Way of preſerving 
which, has been already explain d, Pag. 32. Some other Tax 


ſorts 
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Hors may alſo be prepar'd, for Curioſity; which will pro- 
p duce a . agreeable Effet Indeed, thoſe Confectioners, 
ho follow their Trade, have no regard to theſe little Knacks, 
cauſe they are unwilling to beſtow their time and pains about 
Them ; bur they may be made in an Office, where the Officers 

omerimes have more leiſure, and may lay hold of an opportu- 
Wicy ro ſhew their utmoſt Skill. 11 


Tuberoſa- 2 


Take Flowers that are not blown, and lay them a ſoaking 
Water and Salt, as the Orange- flowers, to take away a cer- 
ain Bitterneſs that is natural to them: At the end of two Days, 
Whey are to be ſcalded in Water, over the Fire, with the Juice 
Ir a Lemmon, then drain d and thrown into clarified Sugar 
ade luke- warm. To that purpoſe, a flat Copper- pan ought 
> be provided, or an earthen Pan of the like Form, to keep 
em from being ſqueez'd. On the nexr Day, ler the Sugar 
pil, till it become ſomewhar Smooth, and pour it upon your 
lowers: On the third Day, having caus'd the Sugar to be 
oroughly brought to irs ſmoorh Quality, or between ſmooth and 
irled, turn it in like manner upon the Flowers, and ſer them 
to cool: Then let them be drain d upon Hurdles, or Grates, 
d dried upon Sie ves, ſtrew'd with Sugar, in order to be ſer 
to the Stove. | 


Another Way of preſerving Tuber 1ſa- 6. 


After having order d the Flowers, as before, or even without 
ing that Method, let them be put into the Copper, or earthen 
an; whilſt ſome Sugar is boil d till it become very much Pearl- 
, or Blown : Afterwards, let this Sugar be pour d upon the 
lowers, ſo as they may be ſufficiently ſoak d therein, and let 
be left in the Stove, till the next Day: Then they are to be 
ain d upon Hurdles, or Sieves, and thoroughly dried. 
Orange- flowers may alſo be d, after the ſame man- 
r, altho that which has been elſewere deſcrib'd, is more cer- 
when they are to be kept for a conſiderable time. 


Fiolet-flowers and other ſorti. 


del Take the fineſt double Violet-buds, wich part of their Stalks; 
oll Cc 2 * "= 
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and put them into a flat earthen, or Copper-pan, as before: 
Then having caus'd ſome boil'd Sugar to be Blown,” pour it up- 
on the Flowers, ſo as they may be well ſoak d in ir, and finiſh 
the whole Work, according to the Method, laid down in the 
laſt Article. 

The Flowers of Spaniſh Broom, may alſo be preſerv'd afte- 
the ſame manner, and many other ſorts, at pleaſure. Some ot 
them may likewiſe be ic'd over, with Powder-ſugar, after th 
have been dipt into the White of an Egg and Orange-flowe: 
Water, in order to be dried at the Fire. In drying theſe Flow. 
ers, they may be dreſs d in Bunches upon ſmall Twigs diſpoſed 
of to that purpoſe, and they may be pur to the ſame Ut, as the 
Artificial Flowers hereafter ſpecified ; or elfe they may ſerre 
- fingle, for the garniſhing of ſome other Diſh. 


Counterfeit, or Artificial Flowers. 


Ir is requiſite at firſt ro make Paſtes of divers Colours, ac 
cording to the Inſtructions already given in the Article of M 
ſes; that is ro ſay, with Gum-dragant thoroughly ſteept, ani 
mingled with Powder - ſugar, which is to be well temper d and 
beaten in the Mortar, till the Paſte become pliable : For the 
Red, ſome prepared Cochineel may be added ; for the Bleu, i 
Indigo and Orris, for the Yellow Gum-booge ; and for the | 
Green, Beet- juice, which ought to be firſt ſtew d over the Fire, 
in a Pan or Silver-diſh. The Paſtes being thus order 'd and 
roll d out into very thin Pieces, may be fhap'd in the Formed 
ſeveral ſorts of Flowers, as Tulips, Wind- flowers, Roſes, &. 


by the means of certain Tin-moulds ; or elſe they may be cu a 
out, with the point of a Knife, according to Paper-models : Then jc 
the Flowers muſt be ſiniſn d all at once, and dried upon Egg fi 
ſhells turn d upſide-down, or otherwiſe : As for the leſſer (or, d 
—— the Wind- flowers, they may be ſtuck upon Thin tt 
les, or ſomething elſe, of the like nature, that may facilitate 
the forming of their Shape. In the mean while, different ſonY ſo 
of Leaves are to be cut out of the green Paſte, ro which yo th 
may likewiſe give ſeveral Figures, to be intermix d amon or 
our Flowers, the Stalks of which are to be made with {mal} di 
lips of Lemmon-peel. For the Wind- flower, a Rasberry preſ or 
ſerv'd dry, is to be us d, after it has been dipt into Indigo an the 
Orris ; becauſe the top or Bud of thoſe Flowers, repreſented b 


this Fruit, is generally of that Colour. For Tulips, ſome {ma 
| | po 
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points of Lemmon- lips may be put in the middle; for Roſes, 
a little Bud of Lemmon or Orange- chips; and ſo for the other 
kinds of Flowers: In all theſe Particulars, their natural Figure 
and Colour may be very well imitated, with a little Precauti- 
on, and by that Means you may have the Satisfaction, of plea- 
ſantly impoſing upon the Credulity of ſome Perſons, when they 
ſee ſuch variety of Flowers in the midſt of Winter. The to 

of the Pyramids of dryed Fruit, may be garniſh d with theſe 
artificial Flowers, or elſe a ſeparate Noſegay may be made of 
them for the middle of your Deſert, or they may be laid in or- 
der in a Basket, or kind of Cup, prepar d with ſine Paſtry-work 
of crackling Cruſt, neatly cut and tried for that purpoſe : If 
they are tied up in a Bunch, a Foot or Stock may be made of 
March-pane, roll'd out and wreathed, after the ſame manner, 
as Noſegays are uſually bound with Wire, or Thread; and the 
Branches of this Stock are to ſupport on the top, a kind of 
winding Wreath, neatly ſhap'd or cut, into which your Leaves 
and Flowers are to be pur ; artificially intermixing them, ac- 


| „ their various Colours: So that for the bringing of the 


uſineſs to perfection, 'rwill be requiſite to beſtow ſome 
time, with a particular Application of Mind, 

All theſe ſorts of Works may alſo be made with the Paſte that 
is proper for Biſcotins, and which has been already deſcrib d, 
Pag. 96 and 97. 


whole 


Of Fennel, 


Foraſmuch as Fennel, or Anis may have a place among the 
above-ſpecified Confections, it will not be improper, here to ſub- 
joyn the manner of ordering them to the beſt Advantage; be- 
: * the _ that may be made of the Stalks alone, for the 

reſſing of Flowers that are preſerved dry; more eſpeciall 
thoſe of Spaniſh Jeſſamin. : — i - 

Fennel may be ferv'd up to Table iced, after it has been 
ſoak d in Orange-flower Water and the White of an Egg, and 
then roll d in Powder-(ugar ; cauſing it to be dried in the Sun, 
or at the Fire, upon Paper. If it be judg'd expedient to give it 
divers Colours, an Ice may be made with Pamegranare-juice, 
8 7 and 7 of an Egg beaten together, for 
the our; or wi igo and Orrice- poder, for Blew 
and ſo of the reſt. ” a RO 

As tor the Anis, it is to be ſteept TG and dried 
Þ in 
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n the Stove, upon Sieves or Grates: It may alſo be cover d, 
as thick as you pleaſe, with that Ice, by ſoaking it ſeveral times 
in the ſame. 

Moreover, when any Oranges, or Lemmons are preſery'd 
dry, the Fennel may be thrown into the Sugar, as ſoon as it is 
made white on the ſides of the Pan; or elſe it may be candy d, 
according to the Method elſewhere explain d under the Article 
of Candy d Confections. 


— , —_—"*— — — 


C n Ar. XXXIII. 
07 Pies made of Crackling-cru#t and Puff-paſte. 


THis Article having ſo near a Relation to the Art of preſer- 
ving Sweer-mears, ought nor ro be omitred here ; and in- 
deed, it is not ſufficient ro know how to make theſe ſorts f 
Paſte, but tis alfo requifire to be well vers'd in the Method of 
ordering and diſpoſing them for a Deſert, and upon all other 
Occaſions. Now ir cannot be denied, that Pan-pies hold a 
conſiderable rank among theſe Particulars ; more elpecial!y 
thoſe made of Crackling-cruſt, which are at preſent, very oi 
ren prepar'd, even for the moſt curious Palates, and ferv'd up, 
to the moſt ſumptuous Tables, both at Court and elſewhere. 


Paſte for C rackling-cru#t, 


Having provided about rwo Handfuls of Almonds, which are 
ſufficient for one Pan-pye, let them be ſcalded, blanch'd, and 
thrown into freſh Warer : Then they are ro be wip'd, and 

unded in a Mortar, moiſtening them from time to time, with 
a little White of an Egg and Orange: flower Water, beaten to- 
gether, to prevent them from turning to Oil. Tis very mate- 
rial, chat they be well pounded, and they may alſo be ſqueez q 
through a Sieve, to take away all the Clods, or Lumps. The 
Almond-paſte being thus — — muſt be ſpread on a Baſon, 
or Diſh, and dried with Powder-ſugar, as an ordinary ſort of 
Paſte, till it become very pliable. After wards, having fer it 
by for ſome time, you are to roll our a Piece for the under- cruſt, 
to be dried in the Oven upon the Pie- pan; whilſt other = 
| | 2 
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Paſtry-works are making, with what was par'd off, ſuch as 
petits Choux, Ciphers, Knots and other Devices, that may 
ſerve for the garniſhing of your Pie. | 


Cracrling- cruſt made after another manner. 


After the Almonds have been thoroughly pounded and moi» 
ſten d, as before, ler as much Sugar as Paſte, at leaſt, be put 
into a Copper-pan, and boil'd till ir become Feathered: Then 
throwing in your Almonds, let all be well remperd and 
mingled together with the Spatula, and having ſer d m over 
the Fire again, keep continually ftirring the whole Maſs, 
till your Paſte flips of from the bottom and fides of rhe Pan. 
Afrerwards, it muſt be laid in a Diſh, ftrew'd with Powder- 
ſugar on the top, and ſer by, for a while, as the former, in or- 
der to make a Pye of ir, after rhe ſame manner, 

In preparing the Paſte conformably to either of theſe Methods, 
the Pie will certainly become crackling and delicious to the high- 
eft Degree : Bur if you are minded-to avoid the trouble, and 
perhaps the charge of Almonds, very goodPies may alſo be made 


according to the following Inſtructions, 


Another Way. 


Take one, or two Whites of Eggs, with three or four $ 
fuls of fine Sugar, and as much Flower, if you would only 
make one Pan-pye : The Sugar being firſt temper d with the 
Whites of the Eggs, and then the Flower, knead all together, 
rill your Paſte become pliable, and roll our a very thin Piece 3 
ſtre wing it with fine Sugar: Afterwards, having pur it into the 
Pie - pan, let the Sides be neatly pinch d, at certain Intervals, 
and prickt with the point of a Knife, ro hinder them from puff- 
ig - In the mean while, the remaining part of the Paſte is to be 
roll d out into Slips of the thickneſs of a Lace, to complear the 
inſide of the Pie; which may be made in form of a Sun, Star, 
\Malra-croſs, Flower-de-luce, Coat of Arms, or the like. Ar 
laſt, ir muſt be gently bak d in the Oven, and when ready to 
be brought to Table, the void Spaces are to be fill d up, with 
ſeveral forts of Marmelades, or Jellies, according to the Co- 
| that ſhall be judg d moſt expedient : The ſame thing 
ought alſo to be obſery'd, with reſpect to Pies made of the 
preceding Paſtes. Ta the latter, may be added a little Orange- 
C 4 flower 
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flower Water, or ſome other ſweet Water, and if it be requi- 
fite to prepare a greater quantity of either ſort of Paſte, ano. 
ther Piece, of an equal thinneſs, may be roll d out for the Lid; 
which muſt be cut round, and dried in the Oven, upon a Pie- 
pan, or Plate, in order to cover the Pie, after it has been icd 
oyer, if you have no mind to leave it in its natural Colour. 


Wafers. 


Let as much Flower, as you pleaſe, be mingled, with new 
Cream in the Evening; taking care that it do not four : On the 
next Day, when they are well remper'd and clear from the 
Lumps, add a ſomewhar greater quantity of Powder-ſugar than 
that of the Flower, and intermix all with a Spoon: Then pour 
in more Cream, with a little Orange-flower Water, till the 
whole Meſs becomes almoſt as thin as Milk, and ſtirr all well 
together. In the mean while, the Wafer-iron is to be heated, 
and rubb'd on both ſides, from time to time, with freſh Butter, 
put into one corner of a Napkin: Then let your prepared Cream, 
or Batter be turn d upon the Iron, but it muſt not exceed a 
Spoonful and half for every Wafer; which will be render d (0 
much the more delicious, if the Iron be preſs d a little. Aſter- 
wards, the Wafer- iron is to be laid upon the Furnace, ſo that 
when the Wafer is bak d on one fide, it may be turn d on the 
other: To know whether the Wafer be done enough, let your 
Iron be gently open d a little aud obſerve whether it be come 
to a good Colour: At that very inſtant, take off your Wafer 
from the Iron, with a Knife; rolling it a little round the ſame: 
Laſtly, let the Wafers be ſpread hot upon a Wooden Roller, 
made for that purpoſe, to give them their due Shape, and ſet 
them into the Stove, as they are finiſh'd, to the end that the) 


may be kept very dry. 
Rock- cream, 


— 


Let a Quart of ſweer Cream, more or leſs, according to the 
| r that you would have made, be put into an earthen 

an, with Powder-ſugar, according to Diſcretion, and as much 
Culverized Gum-dragant: as you can take up between two 
Fingers: Then having caus d all to be well whipr together, 
ir will riſe, as high as you ſhall think fir, and contiuue tuo 
Days in the ſame Condition: A little Orange- flower Water m3) 
alſo be added ag the Cream is Whipping. Boil's 
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Boil d Cream. 


Having boil'd a Quart of Milk, with what quantity of Su- 
gar you pleaſe, when it begins to riſe, by in fix Yolks of Eg 
well beaten, and a little freſh Butter: Then keep continually 
ſtirring all together, till your Cream is brought to a due Conſi- 
ſtence, and dreſs it in China. diſſies, or Cups. 


Puff-paſte. 


Let ſome Paſte be made after the uſual manner, with Flower, 
Water, Salt, and if you pleaſe, the yolk of an Egg: As ſoon as 
it is well kneaded, and made very pliable ; roll it out upon the 
Drefſer-beard, of a convenient length and thickneſs: Then co- 
ver it with as much good Butter, and having turn d one of the 
ends upon the other, ſo as all the Butter may be enclos d on the 
inſide, roll it again, continuing to do the ſame thing five or fix 
times. Two Pounds and halt of good freſh Butter, ought to be 
allow'd for every three Pounds of Flower. | 

This ſort of Paſte is proper for other Pan- pies that are brought 
to Table without a Deſert, in which it is not cuſtomary to ſerve 
up any thing that is prepar'd with Butter. However, Fæuil- 
lantins and Mazarines, which are certain ſmall Tarts of the 
breadth of the Palm of a Man's Hand, may be made of it, being 
uſually fill'd with Sweer-mearts, to garniſh ſome other Pie of a lar- 
ger ſize, ſet among the Intermeſſes; but if theſe little Tarrs are 
12 for the Deſert, they may be made of Crackling- cruſt, 
as betore. ; 


— 
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Of Che ſnuts and Mulberries; with ſome particular 
Obſervations upon ſeveral other ſorts of Fruit. 


—_Þ_ 


II remains only to give ſome Account of Cheſnuts and Mul- 
berries, in regard that no notice has been taken of them a- 
. other ſorts of Fruit, and we ſhall afrerwards add cer- 
tain New and particular Remarks upon the Way of e 
me 
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ſome of them; ſo that it is preſum d, That nothing will then be 
wanting that relates to the whole Art and Myſtery of Confe- 
Ctioners. | 


To preſerve Cheſnuts. 


Having choſen the beſt ſort of large Cheſnuts, let them be 
ſcalded in Water, and neatly peel'd with a little Knife, 
for that ſe, paring off the two Skins, and taking care that 
they do not break : Afterwards, ſomeclarified Sugar made luke. 
warm being pour d upon them, in a Copper-pan, they are to be 
left for a while, in order to have ten, or twelve Boilings the 
fame Day: Bur it is not requiſite, to ſoak them entirely in the 
Sugar,or to give them a cover'd Boiling, becauſe by that means 

would be all broken into pieces. On the next Day, boil 
our Sugar till it be greatly Feathered, and almoſt ready to be 
lown, and flip in the Cheſnuts: This ſtrong Boiling of the Su- 
, cauſes them abſolurely ro caſt their Juice, then it re. 
rurns to its Pearled Qualiry, which is the uſual Degree for Sweet- 
meats: The Cheſnurs ought not to be ſer over the Fire any lon- 
, leſt rhey ſhould grow Black ; bur ro dry them, rhey are to 
be drain d from their Syrup, and rurn'd into Feathered Sugar : 
Then having caus d the Boiling to be cover d, take them off * 
the Fire, and ſer them by for ſome time: As ſoon as they are 
cool d a little, let the Sugar be made white by rubbing it with 
the Ladle, or Skimmer againſt one of the Sides of the Pan, and 
put your Cheſnuts into it, with a Spoon and Fork, as dextrouſly 
as is poſſible, for fear of breaking them. Afterwards, being 
dreſs Tagen Hurdles, or Grates, in the ſame manner as Lem- 
mons, they will be ſoon dried, and finely Ic'd over. 

If you have any other Sweet-mears to be dried at the ſame 
rime, ſuch as Oranges, or Lemmons, it is expedient ro begin 
with rhem ; more — the latter, which ought to be v 
White; becauſe the Cheſnuts extremely blacken the Sugar; ſo 
rhar it is no longer fir for any other Uſe, but only to ſerve for 
Compotes. „ 


of Mulberries, as well dry as liquid. 


For the former, rake ſuch Mulberries as are not too ripe, but 
rather ſome what greeniſh and tart: In the mean while, having 
eaus d ſugar to be Blown, throw in your Mulberries, and = 
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them a cover d Boiling: Then remove the Pan from the Fire, 
take off the Scum, and leave all in the Stove till the next Day: 
And ir ought to be obſerv d, that as much Sugar is requiſite as 
Fruit, — that it may be alſo melred with the Juice of Mul- 
berries to clarifie it. As ſoon as they are taken out of the — 
and cool'd, let them be drain d from their Syrup, and dreſs' 
upon Slares, in order to be dry d in the Stove, ſtrew d with Su- 
gar, as the other ſorts of Fruit; laſtly they muſt be turn d again 
upon Sie ves, and when thoroughly dry, lock d up in Boxes to 
be uſed as occaſion requires. a 

For liquid Mulberries, let = Sugar be boil'd till it be a lit- 
tle Pearled, allowing three Pounds of ir, for four Pounds of 
Fruit, and et them have a light cover d Boiling in the ſame Su- 
gar; gently — the Pan by means ef the Handles: Then 
take it off from the Fire, and having ſer it by, till the next Day, 
drain off the Syrup, in order to be brought to its Pearled Quali- 
ty: Afterwards flip in your Fruit, adding a little more Pearled 
Sugar, if it be needful, and diſpoſe of them in Pots, as ſoon as 
they are ſufficiently cool d. | 

Mulberries may alſo be preſerv'd wer after the following 
manner: Take five Pounds of Fruit, with three Pounds of Su- 
gar boil'd till it become Feathered ; into which you are ro flip 
them, giving them at the ſame time, twelve, or fifteen Boilings : 
Then they are to be augmented, all aronce, withrwo, or three 
other Pounds of Sugar, likewiſe Feathered, and brought to Per- 
fection, without removing them from the Fire, only caufing the 
Syrop to return to its Pearled Quality. 


Additional Obſervations upon green Figs, 


Beſides the Inſtructions elſewhere given, Pag. 44. — 
ſerving of green Figgs, it may be abſerv'd here, That 

they are ſcalded, the cutting of them is ſometimes diſpenſed 
with, only pricking them along their whole length, from one 


end to the other: Then ſet them over the Fire in a Copper- 


pan, with Water, and give them ten, or, twelve Boilings: 
Afterwards, being cool d in the ſame Liquor, and turn d inte 
treſh Water; they are to be brought to the Fire again, with 
a Glaſs of Verjuice, and boil d, till they become very green 
and ſoft: At that inſtant removing them from the Fire, let 
them be cool d, drain d and put into earthen Pans: In the mean 
While, ſome clarified Sugar, that is to ſay two Ladles 3 it 

| ASS or 
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for one of Warer, is ro be heated, and d upon the Figgs, 
ſo as they may be well ſoak d therein. the next Day, drain 
off che Syrup, give it two, or three Boilings, and turn it upon 
your Fruir : Some timeafter, the whole Work may be finiſhed, 
almoſt in the ſame manner as is expreſsd Pag. 45 by cauſing 
the Syrup to be boiled one Day, a little ſmooth, at another time 
very Smoorh, rhen ro a degree berween Smooth and Pearled, 
and at laſt, entirely Pearled : And the Figgs muſt be ſer over 
the Fire, from one Day to another, alternately, only to ſimper, 
at the other times, it will be ſufficient only to pour the Su- 
ar upon them: However the laſt time, your Fruit ought to 
ve ſeven, or eight cover d Boilings, and then being ſet by for 
a little while in their Syrup, they may be either immediately 
dried, or laid up in Pots, till a more convenient Opportunity, 
ſhall offer irſelf tor that purpoſe. 


Additional Remarks upon Bell- grapes. 


It has been __ obſerv'd Pag. 48 That pared Bell-grapes 
are uſually preſerv'd after the ſame manner, as thoſe that are 
left in their narural Condition : Bur ir ought to be underſtood 
only with reſpect to the Sugar; becauſe they are not to be ſcald- 
ed, in water as the latter, nor ſoak d to bring them again to 
their Colour, as being riper; otherwiſe the Skin would not be 
ſo eaſily par d off. If it be perceiv d, that the Pearled Boiling 
is not ſtrong enough, the firſt time that ſuch juicy Fruits are put 
into Sugar, it may be boil'd till it become greatly Feathered, 
allowing the ſame quantity of it, as of the Grapes; which ought 
to have four, or ſive Boilings, at once, before the Pan is re- 
mov d from the Fire: For the reſt, the whole Work may be 
finiſh'd,alrogerher according to the Directions before laid down, 
for un Bell- grapes; unleſs, inſtead of leaving them to 
fimper a little, every time that they are ſer over the Fire, al- 
ter having brought the Sugar, to the neceſſary Degree of Boil- 
ing; you have a mind to give them ſeveral Boilings together, 
as at the | | 
For Paſtes made of Bell-grapes, as they are ſcalding over 
the Fire, in their own Liquor, according to the Inftructions gi- 
ven inthe ſecond Article of Bell-grape-paſtes, Pag.86 . remem- 
ber to take off the Scum as ſoon as it boils, and when your Paſte 
lies a drying at the Fire, after having ſqueez d it through the 
Sieve, add, if you pleaſe, a little Powder-ſugar : Neither muſt 


you 
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you forget, to cauſe the ſame Paſte to ſimper for a while, when 
incorporated with the Blown Sugar, before it is dreſs d upon the 
Slares ; ir being more eſpecially requiſite to obſerve this particu- 
lar Circumſtance, in the preparing of all ſorts of Paſtes. 


Additional Obſervations upon Quinces, 


Foraſmuch as the Method of preſerving Quinces explain'd 
Pag. 50. may ſeem ſomewhat tedious, we ſhall now try another 
thar is eaſier, and of greater diſpatch, being alſo at leaſt, of e- 
qual efficacy and certainty. 

Having caus'd your Quinces to be cur into pieces, cleard 
from the Cores and par d, let all boil rogerher in a ſufficient 
quantity of Water; and when they are become very ſoſt, 
remove the Pan from the Fire: Then taking up the Pieces that 
are to be preſery'd, with the Skimmer, put them into freſh Wa- 
ter, to cool; ſer the reſt over the Fire again, and give them 
twenty other Boilings : Afterwards, this Decoction being ſtrain d 
thro the Straining-bag, or thro a doubled Napkin, take two 
Lad les full of ir, with one of clarified Sugar, proportionably to 
the quantiry of your Fruir, and rurn all into a To -pan, with 
the — in order to boil over a gentle Fire: ſome Su- 
gar be alſo added; accordingly as the firſt Syrup conſumes a- 
way, without pouring in any more Decoction, and let the 
whole Meſs be well boiled, till the Syrup becomes Pearled : 
Then let ir be cool d, and dreſs your Quinces in Boxes, Pots, or 
Glaſſes; pouring the Syrup upon them, which will be very ſine, 
and of a lively red Colour, if the Pan were cover d in the Boiling: 


Additional Remarks upon Oranges, 


When mention was made of China-oranges, Pag.54 it ought 
only to be underſtood of the large and — kn 2 jy be 
eaſily diſcern'd. The leſſer Sort of China-oranges are not to be 
clear d from — 2 but being lightly ed, or par d, to 
take away the Yellow, they muſt only be prick d, with a Knife 
making a little ſlit on the top, and thrown into fair Water: 
Then they are to be ſcalded and boil d in freſh water, till they 


ſlip off from the Pan, adding a Handful of pounded Allum, in 


order to have twenty other Boilings; which Method may alſo be 
obſerv'd in the preparing of other ſorts of Oranges. Aſter- 
wards, they muſt he cool d, and pur into clarified Sugar, new- 


ly 
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ly paſs'd thro the ſtraining- bag, with a very little Water; be- 
cauſe a grear deal of Juice will be extracted from them : For 
that very reaſon, it is requiſite to boil them at the ſame time, 
till the Sugar be ſome what ſmooth; which nevertheleſs will be 
alrogerher undone, the next Day : Then ler it be brought again 
to its ſmooth Quality, augmenting it with other Sugar, and ha- 
ving ſlipt in the Oranges give them fifteen, or twenty Boilings. 
On the Day following, let them be drain d again, whilſt the Sy- 


rupis made Pearled; in which they are to have ten, or twelve 


cover'd Boilings : A little while after, they are to be cool'd and 
drain'd, and 3 of in Pots or Glaſſes, and the Syrup be- 
ing boil d till it become greatly Pearled, muſt be pour d upon 
them in the uſual manner : But you muſt not forget to augment 
it with as much Sugar as is need ful, to the end that the Fruit may 
be ſufficiently ſoak'd therein. The particular way of drying 
theſe Oranges, is the ſame with that which is proper for other 
Fruits of the like nature, and it has already been deſcrib d ar 
large, more eſpecially, in the Article of Lemmons. 


| Barley-Sugar. 


Having caus'd Barley ro be well boil'd in Water, ſtrain it 
thro the Hair- ſieve, and let this Decoction be put into clarified 
Sugar, brought ro the Caramel, or laſt Degree of Boiling : Then 
remove the Pan from the Fire, till the Boiling ſettles, and pour 

our Barley-ſugar upon a Marble-ſtone rubb d with Oil of O- 
— raking care to hinder it from running down. If the Mar- 


ble be wanting, a Silver-diſh, or one of ſome other ſort of Me- 


tal, may be usd, for the ſame purpoſe: So that as the Sugar 
cools, and begins ro grow hard, it muſt be cur into pieces, and 
roll'd our of what length you pleaſe, in order to be kept for Uſe. 


— 
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Of the Accidents that may happea to Sweet-meats, and 
of proper Means for the remedying of them. 


I. may be perhaps be affirm d, That all forts of Sweet meats, 
well according to Art, are not apt to decay, 7 5 ＋ 
poll d, 
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ſpoil d, and that this Defect proceeds from the Unskilfulneſs of 
thoſe Perſons who are employ'd in the preparing of them; no- 
vertheleſs it may ſo ha ſomerimes, notwithſtanding the ut- 
moſt Precautions that have been taken to prevent ſuch conve- 
niences. So that altho we have laid down the moſt certain Me- 
chods for the due Preſerving of every Particular; yet it is expe- 
dient to ſne the bad Accidents that may befal them, and rhe 


manner of applyin Remedies: 

The — — is, that wet Sweer-mears are 
ſubject to ſour, and puff, which proceeds from the moiſtneſs 
of the Fruit, which not having ſufficiently caſt their natural 
Juice, or the Liquor they imbib'd, as they were Scalding and 
Cooling, cauſe the Sugar to give, in proceſs of time; ſo that the 
Sweet-meats mouldy, and throw out a kind of Scum. 
This ill Accident is ſoon perceived in — viſiting the 
Store-houſe, or Repoſitory, and it ought ro be immediately re- 
medied, whilſt an pportunity offers itſelf; otherwiſe, by ne- 
glecting a Matter, which at firſt might be eaſily reduc'd to good 
order, you'll run the hazard of rendering it deſperate, and of 
urrerly ſpoiling your Sweet- meats. To prevent this Diſaſter, it 
is requiſite to put them into a Copper- pan, over the Fire; cauſ- 
— Sugar, or Syrup to give a little, with a cup full of Wa- 
ter: Then let all boil together, taking of the Scum, that riſes on 
the top, and having brought them again to the Pearled Boiling, 
remove the Pan, and put your Fruit into Pots, or Glaſſes as at 
the firſt; by which means they Il be thoroughly free d from their 
ſourneſs, and in a condition to keep to the end, provided they be 
not laid up in too moiſt a Place. Otherwiſe, the Syrup alone may 
be ſer over the Fire, at firſt, with a little Water, and after ha- 
ving ſcumm d it, as before, the Fruit may be ſlipt in; which are 
to boil till the Syrup has attain d to the Pearled Degree, and then 
By are to be diſpoſed of in the uſual manner. Thus the ſour- 
neſs may be taken away from all ſorts of Fruits preſery'd — 
particularly Walnuts, Plums, Orange and Lemmon-ſlips Oc. 

The Inconvenience incident to preſerv d Fruits, is, that they 
ſometimes candy: but this is not properly a Defect, as being on- 
5 ͤͤ by 71 the Syrup too ſtrong a Boiling; ſo that 
there are grounds to fear, leaſt ſuch an Accident ſhoul do your 
Sweet · meats any Injury; on the contrary, you are aſſur d, that 
they will keep very well, and that the Sugar was good. To re- 
pair this flight Damage, you need only put all that part which 
is candied into a Pan, with a little Water, and when it is brought 
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again to the Pearled Quality, mingle it with the reſt ; or elſe 
let all have a few Boilings together. When the ſweer-mears are 
only candy d on the Surface, ſuch as Jellies, this Candy may be 
taken off, by paſſing hot Water over them, which will eafily 
diſperſe the Candy and render the Sweet - meats as fine, as they 
were in the Beginning. Theſe Jellies of Gooſeberries, Currans, 
or other ſarts of Fruit, being ſtale, may alſo be renew d, by ſet- 
ting them over the Fire, in a Copper- pan, with a little Water, 
to dilute and cauſe them to give: So that as ſoon as they re. 
turn to their former Degree of Boiling, which is Pearled, or be- 
tween Smooth and Pearled, they are to be pour d, into a Sieve er 
over an earthen Pan, and afterwards put again into the Pots or 
2 "Sn i WR : 
here are certain Fruirs which are apt to grow greaſy, more 
eſpecially green and ripe Apricocks, and in that Condition, they 
cannot be well dried. The proper Remedy is, to boil them in 
new Pearled Sugar, afrer they have been drain d from their for. 
mer Syrup. If the ſame Coft were beſtow d upon all other ſorts 
of Fruits, they might be much more eaſily dried, and would be- 
come finer, than when the Confectioner, or Officer contents him- 
ſelf according to the uſual Merhod, only to drain rhem from the 
Sugar with which they were preſery'd, and afterwards to dreſ 
them upon Slates, or little Boards, in order to be dried in the 
Stove ftrew'd with Sugar. 
Dry Sweet-mears,thar are kept for a conſiderable time, ought WF : 
to be laid up in a Place free from all manner of Moiſture, tha: I 
is ro ſay near the Stove, or elſe in ſome Cloſer, into which a li- C 
tle Fire ought conſtantly to be put, from time to time, during the 
Winter · ſeaſon: and in regard, that Fruits preſerv'd dry, are apt | 
to loſe their Ice, when kept for roo long a time; it is expedient WW w 
to dry them Orca fion requires; by which means they will alſo W te 
be ſecur'd from another Accident, that is to ſay, from being C 
- fhrivelld and wrinkled ; altho both may be remedied, by cau- WW pri 
ſing thoſe Fruits to be boil d again over the Fire, inthe like Sy- 
rup, or other new Sugar, in order to be dried again, after the) 
have been boil d in ir to the Pearl'd Degree, and ſer by to cool. 
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CMA. XXXVE. 
The Way of Ordering and Setting-out 4 Deſert, or 
other Regalio of 1 like nature, to the bet 44. 


vantage, with ſome Models of ſuch Emertain- 
ments. 


Fter rah of every Thing that may give Sarisfa- 
ccion ro rhe niceſt Palates, the preparing of which is rhe 
uliar Province of Confectioners, Butlers and other Officers; 
it is expedient to conclude the whole Work, with the Method 

of ſerving up all rhoſe reſpective Meſſes, in due Order, either 

for a Deſerr, or ſome other Entertainment of the like nature. 

To that purpoſe, it ovghr to be obſery'd, That a Banquer 

of Fruits, as well Raw, as Preſerved, with its Appurtenances, 

may be dreſs d either upon a Level or in a Basket: This laſt 

Way is only” us d in preparing Entertainments for certain Fra- 
ternities, or particular Societies; where as many little Baskets 

are ſerv d up at firſt to Table, as there are Gueſts: Theſe 
Baskets are uſually adorn'd with ſmall Ribbands, and Taffery- 
covers, according to the allotted Expences, and fill d up with 
tall ſorts of Sweer-meats, Biskets, March-panes, Orange and 
N Lemmon: faggots, dried Fruits, Se. ſo as the moſt delicious 
Comfits may lye on the top: Ar laſt, after all have been ſer in 


everal Courſes ; every individual Perſon ſhuts up and takes a- 
way his Basket, to treat his Family and Friends at home; con- 
o WW rencing himſelf only to eat the liquid Sweer-meats, ſuch as 
ns WW Compores and Marmelades, or elſe the raw Fruits, which were 
a- provided, to ſerve for the Out- works. N 
6 A Banquet of Sweet · meats is ſaid to be dreſs d upon a Le- 
vel, when diſpoſed of upon China- diſhes, and Machines made 
of Wood, or Oſier-twigs, having a great Board in the middle, 
in form of a Square, or Hexagon, that is to ſay, with ſix Panes 
in length, or of any other Figure: This Board is encompaſs d 
with divers other Works of different Shapes, vix. That of a 
Club at Cards, round, oval, or otherwiſe, and ſeveral Chi- 
na- diſhes are ſet upon theſe Boards, by the means of certain 
ſmall wooden Leggs, or Cups; ſo as the Oval may contain 

D d f two, 


N good Order, and contributed much to the Decoration of the 


— 
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two, and the Clubs three; whilſt the Oval ſerve for Compotes, 
and the Middle-board for a large Pyramid of Fruit, with Chi- 
na-diſhes round about, fix d. as before : Or elſe it may be fill d 
up altogether with China- diſhes; that in the middle being rais d 
higher than the others; upon which ſeveral ſmall Pyramids 
are to be erected, of an exact el. ſo that the ſame 
forts of Comſits, and the fame Colours may appear on every 
fide, at the oppoſite Angles, Laſtly, a Row or Border of raw 
Fruits may be made round about the Diſhes, upon every Board 
to garniſh the top, and the whole Deſert is to be ſer out with 
2 Greens, and other Ornaments, according to the Sea- 
on. | 

For the more clear Illuſtration of chis Method, it will nor 
be improper here to produce ſome Examples, or Models of ſuch 
Deſerts, or Banquets of Sweer-mears, according to which, Mea- 
ſures may eaſily be taken, for the dreſſing of thoſe of a grea- 
rer, or leſſer Size. 


The Model of a Deſert, for an Oval Table of twelve Cover- 
— | 
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; The Explication. 


The Board in the middle is uſually made of Oſier-twigs, 
in form of a Basket, and may be gilt, ſilver d over, or paint- 
ed like fine earthen Ware, with this convenience, that they 
may be clean d by Waſhing. There is alſo a thin Board, that 
lyes almoſt at the Entrance, over- againſt the Border, to ſerve 
or a Ground plot for the Sweet- meats which are to be dreſs d 
upon it, the Ledge of the Oſier- basket, or Board being indent- 
ed; ſo that beſides the Ornament, to which it contributes, it 
ſerves alſo to keep in the Fruit, with which a Border may be 
made round about the China- diſhes: Seven of theſe Diſhes are 
expreſs d in the above- ſpeciſied Model, and the Order of them 
may be clearly diſcern d; but that in the middle ought to be 
a little larger, and rais d ſomewhat higher than the reft. For 
want of China- diſhes, certain Tin- moulds of the ſame ſhape 
may be ſubſtituted in their room, the Quality of which is not 
ſo eaſily d iſcover d, in regard, that before any Thing is dreſs d 
upon them, the bottom oughr always to be cover d with 
Leaves, or Paper: Theſe round Moulds may alſo be faſten d 
upon the Leggs, and by that means the Deſert will become 

Thoſe Perſons who have no mind to make uſe of Wicker- 
boards according to the Model even now deſcrib d, may cauſe 
ſome to be made, of the ſame Form, or orherwiſe, that conſiſt 
only of a wooden Bottom, ſupported by little Knobs, or other 
ſorts of Feet, with a Ledge round about, to keep in the Fruit, 
as before, and this Ledge may be gilt, or done over with Silyer. 
The ſame Thing may be obſerv'd, with reſpect to the other 
Boards which ate added to the greater, as ſo many Out-Works, 
and upon theſe wooden Bottoms the ſeveral Leggs are to be 
— 9 for the China · diſnes, in which the Sweer-mears are laid 
in order. | 3 

As for a common Deſert prepar d for few Perſons, the Con- 
fectioner or Officer may content himſelf; only to make uſe of 
the middle Board, without the Out- works, and in diſpoſing 
thoſe Out. works otherwiſe, may find Means to diverſiſie the - 
Service at another time, or for ether Tables; as it appears 
from the following Model. * „ 
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The Model of 4 Deſert,. or Banquet of Sweat-meats, for a 
round T able. | 


— 9 2 
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This Deſert contains rwo Ova! Out-works more than the for- 
mer, and the round ones are abſolutely retrench d: In this caſe, 
che Com may be ſet upon che Clubs, and certain ſmall Py- 
ramids of Biskers, March-panes, or other Comfirs may be raisd 
upon the Sides chat remain empty and naked. If it be per- 
| ceiv'd, that the Figure is not ſufficiently round, by reaſon that | 
che Machine in the middle is not fo broad, as it is long, the ( 
Round Out-works may be introduc d again, or elſe two Ovals 
with their Ends plac'd inwards; garnifhing the whole Deſert, r 
as it may be obſerv'd, with real China-diſhes, or Tin-moulds ( 
repreſenting their Figure, upon which the Fruits and Sweet- 
meats are to be dreſs d in ſmall Pyramids: Neither are there 
expreſs d in this Model above ſeven of theſe Diſhes for the 
middle Board, altho for the moft part, a greater number is ad- 
_ when it is requiſite to provide a ſomewhat larger De- 


A 
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A ſquare Machine ſer in the middle of ſuch a Table, will 
render the Figure more round; placing the Oval and Club- 
Our-works in the ſame firuarion : Bur foraſmuch as in ſuch a 
| ſquare Piece, the China-diſhes leave a void Space, at the four 
Corners, they may be fill'd up with as many China-cups, into 
which other fine Fruits are to be pur, or only ſome of the 
ſame, and the ſame thing may be done with the other Inter- 
vals; garniſhing the reſt with leſſer ſorts of Fruit, the thickneſs 
of which does not exceed the height of the China- diſnes: And 
in a ſimple Deſert, for four Perſons, theſe four Corners may be 
taken up with little Cups of iced Waters, or other Liquors, 
according to the Seaſon. | 

One of the two ſeparate Figures that a at the Bottom 
of the Model, or Scheme above delineated, denotes the Form 
of the above- mention d Wicker-baskers, either round, or oval, 
and the other, the ſimple wooden Machines, with Feet, which 
may ſupply the Place of the others, as it has been already in- 
timated. The Clubs, and the Board in the middle are alſo of 
the ſame Conſtruction, and in the little Basket is to be ſeen the 
thin Board that lyes on the top at the Entrance, upon which 
the China- diſhes are uſually rais d: This Board ought to be co» 
' ver'd with marbled, or painted Paper, and always ſet out with 
Leaves and Flowers, or other Ornaments, according to the 
Seaſon; more eſpecially in the void Spaces, and Intervals, 
caus d by the Indentings on the top of this Wicker-machine, 
And indeed, very convenient Boards are made for little Ta- 
bles, where the ſeveral Pieces of the like nature, with their 
whole Contexture is form d, are all faſten d 7 ſo that 
the Deſert may be readily ſerv d up to Table, all at once, with- 
out any manner of trouble, or imped iment, and without run- 
ning the hazard of confonnding or ſpoiling the Sweet-meats; 
2 a little Care be taken in the ordering of the Ma- 
chines. a 

For greater Tables, other Machines of proportionable Di- 
menſions, may be d at Pleaſure, and upon any emergent 
Occaſion, when all theſe Inſtruments are wanting, a Deſert 
wy nevertheleſs be very neatly diſpoſed of upon t inat 
Table - furniture; after having taken a particular account of 
the Size and Number of the Diſhes, Baſans and Plates, which 
are neceſſary for that purpoſe ; ſq that as many China-diſhes, 
or Cups may be fer in order upon them, as tall be judg'd re- 
quilite , ro contain the wan and Fruits, aceordingly 

2 as 
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as an Opportunity may ſerve, or the Diverſity of Seaſons may 


uire. 
8 the whole Matter, it were to be wiſh'd, that exact Mo- 
dels were produc d of all the ſorts of Materials, with which 
Deſerts 25 be prepared for different Tables: But conſidering, 
that theſe Circumſtances depend upon the Abilities and Inclina- 
tions of particular Perſons, and the Conveniencies of Houſes; 
ſuch Models would be of no great uſe, when the Managers are 
not in a condition to act conſormably to thoſe Meaſures: A cer- 
rain Officer, for example, thinks fir to ſerve up Switzerland- 
cheeſe, cut into Quarters, or Slices ; whilſt anorher makes uſe 
of Parmeſan, or Cheeſe-curds, during the Feſtival of Eaſter, 
with a Caramel-embelliſhment: Another in like manner, judges 
ir expedient only to preſent a Service of iced Cherries, whilſt 
orhers are employ'd in 2 a Banquet of more coſtly and 
delicious Sweer-meats. Therefore it is ſufficient, that we have 
alreaCy given ſome Account of the ſeveral ſorts of Comfits and 
Fruits, which are proper to be ſerv'd up to Table, in every 
Monch throughout the whble Year : So that recourſe may be 
had, as Occaſion ſerves, to the Rules before laid down in this 
Treatiſe; and as for thoſe Perſons, who are deſirous to be farther 
inſtructed in the Method of Dreſſing an entire Deſert, or Ban- 
quer of Sweet-mears, to the beſt advantage; they need on) 
caſt an Eye upon the following Model, neatly engrav'd upon a 
Copper-plate; wherein Endeavours have been ws to repreſent 
as exact and intell'gible a Draught of it, as poſſibly could be 
done within fo ſmall a Compaſs. - 

In this Figure, the middle Board is a Hexagon, conſiſting of 
fix Angles, or Corners, and the Our-works are of the ſame na- 
ture, as thoſe expreſs d in rhe firſt Model: The Club- figures, at 
the two Ends, are for iced Waters; the Round ones adjoyning, 
for Compotes; and rhe Oval on both Sides, ſerve each to hold a 
Conple of Ch:na-dithes, for two ſmall Pyramids. Thus the 
Aantity of thoſe contain d in the principal Machine may be 
very well diſtinguiſd d, and ſuppoſing, this Deſert were provi 
ded for the Month of Fuly, you may eaſily find out, of what 
Materials it ought ro conſiſt, by turning back ro Page 12. 0 
this Treatiſe, in which is contain d a Deſcription of all ſorts 0 
' Sweer-mears and raw Fruits, that are proper for that Seaſon: 
The ſame thing may be done at any other time, accordingly 4 
Qccaſicy tta!ll require, | | 
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How to Prepare ſeveral Sorts of WAT ERS and 
DRIN ES that are proper for every Seaſon of 
the Year. 


Cn LE 
Of the iced Waters of Flowers. 


Har nothing may ſeem to be wanting for the com- 

* pleating of this Work, it is only requiſite here to 

add a few plain Directions relating to certain Li- 

quors and Syrups uſually prepar d by Confectioners, 

which are of two ſorts, viz. ſome cooling to be us d in the 

Spring and Summer, and others ſtrong for Autumn and Win- 

ter, more elpegally proper to revive and cheer the Spirits du- 

ring that — Seaſon, ſome of which are very particular 
remar 


Violet-water. | 

Having provided two good Handfuls of Violets for every 
Iwo Quarts of Liquor, let them be pick d and put into Water 
| Dd 4 with 
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with a quarter or half a Pound of Sugar : When all have been 
well infuſed from Morning till Night, at leaſt, for five or fix 
Hours, ſtrain the Liquor rhro' a Linnen- cloth, or only thro a 
Sieve, and ſet it by to be iced, according to the Method for 
all forts of Waters in general, hereafter explain'd in the laſt 
Article of this Chapter. a : 


Another Way. © 


Whenever you have nor leiſure enough to let the Ingredients 
infuſe, as before, the pick'd Violets may be thrown into a con- 
venient quantity of Water, with the Sugar, and ſoak d as long 
as it is poſſible: Then pour off the Liquor out of one Pot into 
another, as it were beaten Water, till by this continual agita- 
tion, it has acquir d the ſmell of Violets, Which may be farther 
improv'd with Orrice-powder : Laſtly, {train your Liquor; 


and ſet it by to cool. 
| Orange-flower Water. 


Take only the Leaves of a Handful of Orange- flowers, with- 
our the Yellow and Green, thoſe being ſufficient to give the 
Smell and TinCture : Let theſe Flowers be infuſed in a Quart 
of Warer, with a quarter of a Pound of Sugar, in order ro be 
ſtrain d, ccol'd and iced, as occaſion requires. Otherwiſe, 
if you would make a quick diſpatch, beat up your Water, with 
the Flowers and Sugar, by pouring them ſeveral times out of 

one Veſſel into another, = finiſh the Work after rhe ſame 
manner as in preparing Violet water. | 


. S * Jonquil- mater. 


Let a good Handfvl of theſe Flowers be well pick d and 
infus d in Water, wich Sugar, from Morning to Noon, or from 
Noon till Night; and one Hour before the Lyquor is ſerv d up 
ler it be c6ol'd and iced, after having ſtrain d it thro' a Sieve, 
or a Linnen- cloth. The Work may alſo be more ſpeedily done, 
by beating up the Water, with the Flowers and Sugar, after 
they have been ſteept, as long as rhe time will admit: Then 

ſtrain off the Liquor and pour it into the Ciſtern to be iced. 
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Mus- roſe Water. 


Take, as before, only the Leaves of your Roſes, and let them 
infuſe in two Quarts of Water, with a quarter of a Pound of 
Sugar ; otherwiſe beat and pour them ont of one Ewer into 
another: Then ſtraining all ſer them by to cool, and it will 
prove a very delicious Liquor. 


Pink-water. 


Having pick d the Leaves, throwing away the Whize and 
the Green, let them be ſoak d in the Morning, or during the 
Afternoon, with a quarter of a Pound of Sugar, in two Quarts 
of Water, in order to be ſtrain d and iced: Otherwiſe pour 
off the Liquor out of one Por into another, till it has imbib d 
the Scent of the Pinks, after they have been ſteept therein for 
2 quarter of an Hour: Laſtly, ſtrain it thro a Sieve, or a 
clean Napkin, and ſet it by to cool. 5 


Tuberoſa- flower Warr. 


The Leaves of theſe Flowers are to be taken likewiſe, with- 
our the Yellow and the Stalks, and infus'd from the Evening 
till the next — or for the ſpace of half a Day; with a 
ſufficient quantity of Sugar. Otherwiſe, if ir be requiſite to 
prepare ir ſooner, rhe Liquor may be bear up, as before, by 
pouring ir our of one Pot into another, till ir be well impregna- 
ted wich the Tuberoſa- flowers: Then it muſt be ſtrain d thro a 
Sieve, or a Linnen- cloth, and well iced, 


Feſſamin-mater. 


Take two Handfuls of q eſſumin- flowers, and ler them infuſe 
e with a good quarter of a Pound 
ar: For a quicker diſpatch, the Liquor may be beat up. 
firain and ſer — cool. 2 - hh 
Thus ſuch Waters as theſe may be eafily made after the 
ſame manner, of all kinds of Flowers that have a ſweet and 
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How to ice all ſorts of Waters and Liquors. 


For that purpoſe, a kind of Ciſtern in form of a Box is to be 
provided, which may be of any convenient ſize, but ſer out on 
the infide with Tin-moulds, into which the Liquors are to be 
put. Theſe Moulds or other Veſſels being fix d in order on this 
Giftern, and cover'd with their reſpective Lids, the remaining 
void Spaces are to be fill'd up with broken Pieces of Ice, as 
alſo with ſeveral Handfuls of Salr ftrew'd up and down every- 
where and laid over the Moulds; by which means, the Li- 
quors will effectually congeal : A Hole oughr alſo to be made 
in the Ciſtern, about the middle of its height, ro give paſſage 
to the Water, into which the Ice diffolves by degrees, leſt it 
"ſhould over-flow rhe Moulds : Then care muſt be taken from 
time to time, to break the Ice, that is firſt made on the Sur- 
face, and to put Salt again quite round about the Moulds, to 
cauſe the reſt to freez: Laſtly, when the Liquors are ready to 
be ſerv'd up to Table, the China. d iſhes and other Cups, are to 
be fill'd with theſe little Pieces of Ice. 


bn. I. 
Of the iced Waters of Fruits, &c. 


Cherry-water, 


- 


Hing made choice of Cherries that are very ripe, let then 
be clear d from their Stones and Stalks, bruis d, and ſteep 
in Water; allowing a Quart for every two Hand fuls of Frui, 
with a quarter of a Pound of Sugar: If they are not ſer by u 
-infaſe for ſome Hours, the Water muſt be beat up, by pouring 
ir ſeveral times out of one Pot into another; then it may be 


ſtrain d, and iced in the Ciſtern. 


Stramberry- water. 


After the Strawberries have been well pick d and bruis di k 
the Juice be mingled with ſuch a quantity of Water and Sug 
8 | 5 
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as may be ſufficient to make a pleaſant Liquor: Then let all be 
clarified and ſtrain d, ſqueezing our rhe groſs Subſtance ftrong- 
ly, to give the Water a red Colour, If you have no mind to 
ice this Liquor ir muſt be made clear by paſſing ir thro the 
ih or thro' a Napkin folded into or four 
Doubles. | 


Raſberry-water. 


This Water is made after the ſame nianner as the former; 
the proper Tincture and Smell may allo be given to both ſorts, 
without the Colour, by making uſe of white Strawberries or 
Rasberries. 


Curr, Au- wat er. 


Let the ripeſt Currans be bruis d, ſqueez d and infus d in 
Water, wich Sugar for five or fix Hours ; then ſtrain the Li- 
quor thro a Sieve, if you would have ir iced : Otherwiſe if 
ir be deſign d for a cooling Drink, you need only clarifie ir, by 
paſſing ir rhro' the Straining-bag. 


Apricock-water. 


Let very ripe Apricocks, that have been pared, ſton d, and cut 
into Pieces, be pur into Water that has boil'd for ſome time; 
adding a quarter of a Pound of Sugar to every Quart of Water: 
After the Fruit has infus'd for ſome time, the Work may be fi- 
niſn d according to the preceeding Method, by often beat- 3 
ing and pouring the Liquor out of one Veſſel into another: 1 
— ob may be ſtrain d or made clear, in order to be iced, or 

c | | " | 


a Peach- water 


Is prepar d aſter the ſame manner as that of Apricocks; but 
tis obſervable, That all theſe ſorts of Liquors, made of Fruits, 
that have no great ſmell, may be — with Amber or 
Musk, at diſcretion. 


gun Orange- 


Pulp and Zeſts to infuſe for a conſiderable time; then 7 


_— 
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Sgqueez out the Juice of three or four Seo/l:Oranges, into 
two Quarts of Water, and fteep'the Pulp and Zeſts in the ſame 
Water, during ſome Hours, with a good Piece of Sugar. This 
Liquor for a quicker diſpatch, may be beat up by pouring i: 
often out of one Pot imo another; and then it may be ſtrain d 
thro a Bag or Sieve, in order to be cool d or iced : The Juice 
of à Lemmon added, will give it a more apreeable tartneſs. 


Lemmon-water, 


Having in like manner ſqueez d out the Juice of three or 


four Lemmons into two 'Quarrs of Water, ler the Pulp and 


Zeſts be ſoak d therein, with a quarter of a Pound of Sugar, 


during ſome Hours: Then ftrain the Liquor, as before and ſet 


it by, to be iced or cool'd. 
Orangeate. 


To make this Liquor, a greater quantiry of Oranges is re- 
quilice than for the common Orange water; that is to ſay, fit 
Oranges and two Lemmons, for every Quart of Water. The 
June of thele is to be ſqueez'd out, and the Zeſts left to Keep 
or ſome time; or elfe the Water muſt be beat up by pouring 


it cut of one Por into another: Then preſſing the Oranges, the 


Liquor may be ſtraia d ard ſet by to cool. 
25 Limonnade. 


A very good ſort of Limonnade may be prepar d, by allow- 
ing three Lemmons to a Quart of Water, with a quarter of a 
Pound of Sugar, and rhefe Ingredients may be proportionably 
augmented, according ro the Quantity deſigned: After having 
ſqueez'd ont the Juige of your Fruit into the Water, leave the 


the Lemmon · pulp and Peel, ſtrain the Liquor, and ſer it by to 
cool. Several ſorts of ſweet- ſmelling Flowers may be added 
to this Limonnade, to heighten its Scent and Flavour ;, which 
may alſo be done with Amber or Musk, beaten before in # 
Mortar, with a little Sugar, or Sugar-candy, and afterwards 
put into the Liquor. | Aus 


— 


Another ſort of Limonnade. 


Let two Quarts of Wine, one Pint of Water, with the 
and Zeſts of two Lemm be put into an earthen Pan, ad- 
ding nine or ten Ounces 22 more or leſs, according to 
your own inclination and the Quality of the Wine: Afer- 
wards: having left theſe Ingredients ro infuſe about half! an 
Hour, pour the Liquor thro the Straining- bag, and diſpoſe of 
it in 8 | 


Aber ſore. 


Having provided Cedres, Citrons, or Lemmons, take 
all —4 2 which contains the Juice, and ſeparate them from 
the Kernels; cutting them into Quarters, or otherwiſe : In 
the mean while, ler ſome Sugar be boil'd up to irs Blown Qua- 


ly, that is to ſay, a Pound for every douzen of Citrons, or 
Lem 


mons, and when it has attain d to that Degree, throw in 
the Juice; leaving all to boil „ till ir return to the 
Pearled _— Then pour the Syrup thro a Sieve ſer over 
an earthen Pan, and keep it in Glaſs-bartles for-uſe : This Li- 
quor is very delicious and cooling, when a ſmall quantity of ir 
is mingled with Water bearen and d ſeveral times out oi 
one Veſſel into another, that it may be well diluted. 

A Limonnade may alſo be made even with the Leaves of the 
Cirron-tree z which are very odoriferous and full of a pleaſant 
and cooling Juice; but ir can only be put in practice in Coun- 
tries, where ſuch Trees are more common than in theſe Cli- 
mates, Laſtly, a kind of Liquor may be prepar'd withour any 
Citrons or Lemmons, which nevertheleſs has the taſte of Li- 
monnade ; D7 the meansof a few drops of Spirit of Salr ; being 
no leſs uſeful and CO _ for the 2 this Spirit are 
very particular well known; upon which account, it is 
ſometimes uſed inſtead of Ver juice in Sauces and Ragoos. 


. een 


White Water, or Virginal Water. 
Take as much Milk as may be ſufficient ro whiten the quan- 
tity of Water you would have rd, and to give it a tin- 
Qure or reliſh ; adding a quarter of a Pound of Sugar to eve. 


much 


— 


F 


y Quart, and ſqueezing in the Juice of a Lemmon, which will 


Nai oa 
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much promote the pleaſantneſs of its taſte: Then pour it thro' 
a Sieve as other Liquors of the like nature, to clear it from the 
droſs of the Sugar; but if you do nor deſign to ice it, only let 
it paſs thro the Straining-bag. 


C hocolate- mater . 


This Water, as well as the former, may be us d in the Win- 

ter, and at any time when the above- mentioned Flowers and 
Fruits are wanting. It is prepar d only by grating ſome Cho- 
colate into Water, accordingly as the quantity requires, and ad- 
ding a good quarter of a Pound of Sugar to every Quart: Af- 
rerwards, all being well ſteept and infus d for ſome time, the 
Liquor muſt bd ftrain'd in order to be iced or cool d. | 


Id a pleaſant Liquor made of pounded Almonds, with Milk 

and clarified Sugar; bur it will not keep long; becauſe ir is 
ſoon apt to grow ſo greaſie and unctuous, that it afterwards 
becomes very diſagreeable ro the Palate, and conſequently fir 
only to be thrown away. 


_—— ﬀ___ 


* — 


CMA. III. 
| - Of Liquors that are proper for the Winter · Seaſon. 


Some of the Liquors above-deſcribed, as Orangeade, Limon- 
nade, Roſade, Chocolate-water, Milk-warer , Oc. may 
alſo be uſed in the Winter ; bur rhoſe that more ly be- 

to this Quarter, which may likewiſe — ER Ml te place M 2 
in the other Seaſons, are the particular Waters of Cinnamon, 
Coriander, Anis, and Juniper, ſeveral ſorts of Hippocras, Ra- 


C. 


7 
Cinnamon mater. 


| fi 
Take the beſt Cinnamon well bea and infuſe ir for the by 
ſpace of three Days in a Veſſel of double Glaſs, with Roſe- I 
water, or common Water, a Pint of White-wine, and _ 


—_— 
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rtionably to the quantity: To that ſe, the Veſſel muſt 
be E upon hot Embers, or in a warm Place, and well cover'd; 
then the Liquor may be ſtrain d and kept ſor uſe. 


Another Way of Preparing it. 


Upon any urgent occaſion, ſome beaten Cinnamon may be 
taken, that is to ſay half an Ounce for every Quart of Water, 
and boil d together with Sugar, till it be half conſum d: Then 
ſtrain your Liquor and it will be very pleaſant. 5 

The Water may alſo be boil d alone, and when ir is taken off 
from the Fire, the bearen Cinnamon is to be thrown in, with a 
quarter of a Pound of Sugar; as ſoon as the Liquor is cold, ir 
muſt be ſtrain d as before. | 

Another more fimple Water may be made only Kn 
the Cinnamon to be ſteept in ir at ight till the next Morning, 
or from Morning to the _— of the ſame Day: Then it 
muſt be ſtrain d and ſer by to cool after the ſame manner as the 
aboye-menrioned Liquors. 


Coriander-feed Water, | 


Let a Handful of Coriander-ſeed taken out of its Husk 
Cod, be put into a Quart of Water, with a quarter of a Pound 
of Sugar; leaving all to ſoak, till the Water taſtes ſtrong of 
the Seeds, and the Sugar is diſſolved: After wards, having beat 
up the Liquor, by pouring it out of one Pot into another, let it 
be ſtrain d and cool d, or iced, accordingly as occaſion ſerves. 


Anis- ſeed Water. 


Take a Handful of Anis-ſeed well cleanſed, and infuſe it in 
a Quart of Water, with a quarter of a Pound of Sugar: As 
ſoon as the Water is ſufficiently impregnated, ſtrain it off, and 
if you think fir, add a little Brandy, to enrich ir, when ir is 
not defign'd to be cool d or iced. 

In the Summer, a ſort of Anis-water may be made, by cau- 
L Leaves only of that Plant, eſpecially the tops of them, 
to be ſteept for a conſiderable time. The ſame thing may be 
done with another ſort of Herb call d Burnet; ſo that theſe two 

uors may well be added to the others that have been before 
and appropriated to the Sumnier-Seaſon, | 


Cleve- 
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Clove-water. 3 


This Water is not made of Cloves alone, becauſe irs Scent 
would be too ſtrong and offenſive to the Brain; therefore ſome 
Cinnamon is uſually intermixr, - and eighr or ren Cloves may be 
ſufficient for a Quarr of Water, with a good Piece of Sugar: 
After all has been infus'd for ſome time over hot Embers, or in 
a warm place, the Liquor may be ſtrain d, and it will prove 


very pleaſanr. 
23 


, Is prepar d by infuſing a Handful of Iuniper-berries in two 

of Water, with ſome Sticks of Cinnamon and Sugar: 

the Work may be finiſn d as before ; unleſs you have a 

mind ro add a little ro render the Liquor more pleaſant 
and efficacious, 7 


X ernel· water. 


Having pour d two Quarts of good Brandy into an earthen 
Pircher, put in two Ounces of the Kernels of Cherries well 
. Pounded, or elſe an Ounce and a half of Apricock-kernels like- 
| Wile well pounded, with the Skin; as allo, almoſt a quarter 

of a Dram of Cinnamon, rwo Cloves, as much Coriander-ſced 
as may be taken up between two Fingers, nine or ren Ounces 
of Sugar, and about two Glaſſes of boil'd Water, after it is be- 
come cold: Then the Pitcher muſt be well ſtopt and all the In- 
gredients left ro infuſe for the ſpace of two or three Days: At- 


terwards, pour your Liquor thro the Gag, till it be 
clear 2 which muſt be kept cloſe ſtopt. 


* 4 * — 


* — 


Cc H A P. IV. : 
Of Hippotras and ſome other Liquors. 
Heſe Liquors are rally prepar d for Entertainments d 
T ring the Winer ſeaſon, — them rhe different ſorts df 
Hippocras are more eſpecially remarkable, v57. N bit 


"m1 AY EO 3D made 
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| Take rwoQuarts of good Whire-wine, with a Pommd of Su- 


gar, an Ounce of Cinnamon, a little Mace, two Grains 
whole black Peppef and a Lemmon cur into three quarters: Let 
all infuſe together for ſome time; and afterwards paſs thro a 
Straining-bag, which is to be hung up in a convenient place, 
with a Veſſel underneath to receive the Liquor, and kept open 
by the means of two little Sticks: The Liquor muſt be ftram'd 
thus three or four times; bur if you perceive upon ſuch Occa- 
fions, that ir does not paſs freely, pour in a Glaſs or a 
whole Glaſs of Milk, and that will ſoon produce the deſired 
i EEE 
ing a Grain of either wi r, 
and wraprt up in Cotton, which may be oy ro the end of 
the Bag through which the Liquor is trained, 


Pale Hm. 


let half a Pound of Loaf-Sugar broken into ſmall Lumps; 


with half a Lemmon, three or four Cloves, a little Cin 
three or four Grains of white Pe and Coriander- ſeed, 
a few Almonds cut into pieces, be infas'd for an Hour or half 
F 
» ſtirr'd about and well mingled together Liquor | 
thro the Straining-bag, as bel * * 
Red Hippocr as: 


in your Wine, for: 
and ſtopt — bend a 
| : et it tr d a. 
ſore : Then . uſual — 
8 


* 


—— — eo 


* — — —— 
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and if you pleaſe, give it a ſweet ſmell ; but the firſt Liquor 
that diſtills from the Straining-bag, muſt be pur into it again 
two or three ſeveral times, till it become very clear: After- 


wards, ſet. a Bottle with a Funnel underneath, and when it is 
full, keep it cloſe ſtopt. 5 


Hippocras made more ſpeedily. 


Take any fort of Wine that you ſhall think fir, with the re- 
quiſite quantity of Loaf-Sugar broken into pieces; adding ſome 
beaten Cinnamon, a few Grains of Coriander-ſced, three or 
four Grains of Pepper, and a piece of Lemmon, the Juice of 
which is to be ſqueez'd in. Otherwiſe inſtead of all theſe In- 
gredients, only uſe a little Cinnamon-eflence, if you have any 
at hand, and having ſtrain d your Hippocras through the Bag 
with a little Milk, it will very well — your expectation. 


Hippocr as without Wine. 


Let half a Pound of fine Sugar and a little Cinnamon, with 
rhe other Ingredients above-ſpecify'd, be put into one or two 
Quarts. of Water; and let all infuſe from Morning to Noon, 

from Noon till Night; the Veſſel being well covered: Then 

the Liquor paſs thro rhe Straining-bag five or fix times, and 
give it the, ſmell of Musk, or Amber, ar diſcretion. 

Beſides this variety of Hippocras, ſeveral Diſhes of burnt 
Wine and burnt Brandy are alſo ſery'd up at Entertainments; 
the particular manner of preparing which is every where ſo well 
known, that it needs no deſcription. - 


a A delicious fort of Wine. 

Put two Lemmons cut into flices, and two Pippins cut in like 
manner, into a Diſh, with half a Pound of Powder-Sugar, 2 
Quart of good Burgundy- Wine; fix Cloves, a little beaten Cin. 
z2man and Orange flower, Water; let all be well cover d and 
inf for three or four Hours : Then ftrain it thro' rhe Bag, 
and give it a tincture of Amber or Musk, as either is moſt 
agreeable to your Palate, HE 


. - 
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© HA p. V. 
Several ſorts of Ratafiaz. 


His Liquor is at preſent very much in vogue, and may be 
E indie of Cherries, Apricocks and r 
cording to the following Inſtructions. ? 


Ratafiaz of Cherrics, 


Let your Cherries be bruiſed together with their Kernels, 
and. pur into an earthen Jarr, or into a wooden Barrel ; bur a 
Cask that has held Brandy, is more eſpecially proper for that 
purpoſe ; To twenty Pounds of theſe Cherries add three Pounds 
of Ragberries likewiſe bruiſed, with five Pounds of Sugar, three 
Penny-worth of Cinnamon, a Handful of white Pepper in grain, 
a few Nutmegs, twenty Cloves, and ten Quarts of good Bran- 
dy: Leave the Veſſel unſtopr during ten or rwelve Days, then 
ſtop ir up, and let ir continue untouched for the ſpace of two 
Months: Thus a greater quantity may be made, * 
the Ingredients proportionably, and the whole may be enrich 
with ſome Drops of Eſſences and ſweer Scents When the Ra- 
eafiaz is fir for drinking, the Barrel muſt be pierc'd above t 

as the Wine-casks are; bur if ir be kept in an earthen 
Jarr, it muſt be ſtrain d thro the Bag, and pur into other Veſ- 
ſels carefully ſtopt up, to be us d as occaſion ſerves. 


Another Way of making Cherry-Ratafiaz. 


Having provided ten Pounds of Cherries, let them be bruiſed 

d put into earthen Pitchers with two Quarts of Brandy; then 
let the Veſſels be well ſtopt, and ſet by for fiye or fix Days, at 
the end of which, the Cherries muſt be preſs'd in a Linnen- 
cloth to get our all their Juice: In the mean while, ler five 
Pounds of large Currans be boil'd with three Pounds of Sugar, 
and preſs d as the Cherries ; ſo as both ſorts of _—_ may be 
mingled together, allowing for every Quart of that Liquor, a a 

rt of Brandy, and a quarter of a Pound of Sugar. The 

add the Kernels of your bruiſed Cherries, with half a Pound of 
Coriander-ſeed, a little Mace, C{oves, Cinnamon and long Pep- 


” 
* 
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r, all pounded together, and fill your Pirchers or other Veſ- 
fel with the Liquor; leaving it to infuſe for rhe ſpace of fix 
Weeks: Afrerwards ir muſt be paſs d rhro' the Straining-bag, 
and put again, with the Kernels of Apricock- ſtones To 
ſtones, into the Pitchers, which are to be kept cloſe ſtopt, and 
the Ratafiaxz may be drawn off clear, bong all occafions. 
Io give the Ratafia; a tincture of Rasberries, or Straw- 
berries, ſome of it may. be | -1raly ſeparately, with Brandy, 
Sugar and Cinnamon; or elſe rhe Juice of theſe Fruits may 
be infus'd at any convenient opportunity in part of the Rata- 
fiaz: Orange flowers may alſo be preſerv'd, which will give 
ir a very pleaſant ſmell ; and to improve its colour, the Juice of 
M.iulberries may be us d mingled with Brandy, and clarified 
by training it thro the Bag, "Thoſe that are prepar'd with 
Strawberries and Rasberries may alſo be order'd after the ſame 
manner; and a ꝑreat variety may be produc'd even out of one 
ſort of Ratafiaz: Mulberries likewiſe ſerve to bring it to a good 
confiſtence, and make a very ſweer Liquor, when infus d with 
the other aboye-mentioned Ingredients, 4 


White Ratafiaz. | 


Take 2 Gallon of Water, a Pound of Sugar, an Ounce of 
Cinnamon, with Cloves, white Pepper and Ginger tied up in 
2 Rag; as alſo ſome Nutmeg and Mace, and put theſe Ingre- 
dients into a Copper pan ſer over the Fire: To clarifie the Su- 

r, throw in the White of an Egg, clear it well from the 

um, and let all boil together, till at leaſt one third be 
conſum d; if you perceive that the Liquor has not — 
acquir d the taſte of the Ingredients: Then rake it off from 
the Fire, adding a Quart of Brandy, and let it paſs thro' the 
Straining - bag, or only thro a fine Sieve; you may alſo 89 
it a fragrant ſmell, with the Juice of white Strawberries 0 
Rasberries, provided ſeparately in a Pot, as upon other occa- 
ſions, or elſe it may be done with Orange-flowers. If for want 
of the red ſorts of Ratafiaz, above-deſcribed, you are minded 
to give this the ſame tincture, it may be coloured by the 
means of Mulberry-juice ; or elſe with thick Orleans-Wine, or 
_ _- of rhe like nature; or laſtly, with prepared Co- 
cheneal. : 

. Moreover it is expedient for the making of the like white 
Ratafiaz, to keep in a Por, the Kernels of Cherries and = 
- 7H . =" . C 


—— 


Mo 
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cocks ſteep in Brandy, which will ſerve to enrich it by putting 
in a little at diſcretion. X ; 


Apricock-Ratafiaz 


May be prepar'd rwo 28 = Ln Par Bo cauſing the 


Apticocks cur inro pieces to infuſe a Day or wo; 
at the end of which es nnd 
the Bag and impregnated with the uſual Ingredients. 
wiſe, t e Apricecks may be bald in White-wine, and 
r made clear, adding to every Quart 
Liquor, a Quart of Brandy, 22 
with Cinnamon, Cloves, Mace, and the Apricock-kernels: 
Afrer all have been well teepe during eight or ren Days, the 


ann and put into Bortlgs or carthes 


Pirchers, to be kepe for 
Muſcadel-Ratafiaz. 
Having made choice of the beſt Muſcadel that are 
every 


ler them be well preſsd; allowin 
vey ol fie ESTER of 
Sugar : chis 

with Cloves, 
and left to infuſe for the | 
wards let the Razafiax be 
-bag, and conveniently pur into 


ED 
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Cray. VI. 
Of the Syrups of Flowers. 


E are now come to an e 
ro the Confectionary — than the preceding; altho 


— 


CI 


| N are more commonly pre- 
Arothegarics, Sc. 5 


a 


. 
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Syrup of Vi olets, 


Take a Pound of pick d Violets, ank beat them in a Mor- 
tar, with half a Glaſs of Water, to moiſten them a little; 
Wälle bur Pounds of Sugar are brought to the Pearled Quali- 

Then taking che Pan off from the Fire, as ſoon as the 
Poikit inks, throw in your Violets and ler all*be well ſtirr d, 
together: Afterwards you. are to S chem thro' a fine Lin- 
nencloth, ſo 4s rhe Syru baz iv d into an earthen Pan, 
and put into Bottles, Aden old 

- The groſs Subſtance that remains ma likewiſe be ſlipp d into 
tw o Pounds of of NET Sugar, after the Polling is ſe : Then 


ler All be well mit er, and pour'd Res a Pot; to be 
us d in the makin of Pa 410 Conſerve of Violets, accord- 
ing to the ions elſewhere laid down. The beſt Violets 


for this ſe, are ſuch as are of a dark Purple- colour, not 
ogy pp very — ſcent ; they Gade be. ather' ain in 
„when no Rain has fallen, — before the Sun has 


a a Virrue. 


Aller Wa. 
6 &f Views y lfo be mide by of the 
| . br fo 44 qe "Hiring Nox 
9925 t Water ro d pon fix Ponds of 


theſe Flowers; 4 all ſoak Joe 1 urs in an earthen 
zed Pot, * a ſtraight Mouth, which be cloſe 
_ ſo as the Virtue and Smell may not exhale : Then the 
quor being heated again, and ſqueez d out, add the like 
— of freſh Flowers, which are to be left ro infuſe i in the 
qua manner for eight Hours, and to be ſtrongly preſs d again: 
Afterwards Sugar may be put in, as it ſhall be hereafter ſhewn 
in the Article of Chee geile, ox: this Inſuſion may be kept, 
according to the common practice of Apothecaries, * 


N f koſci 
This Syrup may be well prepit'd after the two manners * 


now explain d for that of Violers, or eiſe according to the fol- 
lowing 1 articular Way. Take entire Roſes, put them into a 
ſore, gnd ** in as much warm Water; then Un 


” 


ly red colour, weigh out three Pounds o 
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the Por, and let all infaſe for eight Hours on hot Embers : NL. 
rerwards, ſer them in a Copper-Pan or in the ſame Pot over 
a clear Fire, till the Liquor be ready ro boil, and ſqueez it thro 
a new Linnen- cloth: Laſtly, pour this ftrained Liquor, on the 
ſame quantity of other freſh Roſes; let them infuſe again, and 
continue to do ſo for nine Days, changing the Roſes every time. 
Thi Inf may be kep 3 whole Year, withou being e 
in Glaſs-Viols, proyided they be well ſtopp d with Cotton and. 
n Paper, to the end that its Smell and Virtue may be pte- 
ſerv d. 

Syrup of Violets may be made after the ſame manner; bur 
the Infuſion will not keep ſo well. * 


Syrup of Clove-gilliflowers. 


Having provided the beſt fort of Qone gillidoyers of a live- 
thoſe that ate wel 
ick d, and put them into an earthen. Veſſel with a ftrazghr 
Neourz, varniſh d on the infide : Then pour in nine Quarts of 
Spring- water boiling hot, and Gp the Flowers in the Water, 
with a wooden Sparula : Let the Pot be well coyer'd, and fer 
over hot Embers for the ſpace of an Hour; at the expiration of 
which the Infuſion muſt have a little Boiling, in order to be 
ſtrain'd and ſqueez'd ; ir muſt alſo be heated again, and 4 
hot on three Pounds of freſh Flowers put into the ſame Veſſel : 
This Liquor is to be min we eh £2 Povods of good Sugar | 
boil d till it become Pearled, and clarify d with the White of an 
Egg: Afterwards, the whole MeG muſt be pour into a Sieve 
- Zh Pan, or elſe ſtrain'd thro' a fine Linnen- 
This Syrup is of adepizanle efficacy againſt any Infection of 
the Air and malignant Feavers, and is a great Reſtorative for 


Weakneſs of Body; more eſpecially ſtrengthening the Heart 
and Brain, when taken alone in a Spoon , o in ordinary 
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e 
Of the Syrups of Fruits, &c. 


e remaining ſorts of Syrups are no leſs advantagious than 
the former, and of ſingular uſe in private Families. 


Syrup of Mulberries. 


* eren 
till ir has acquir'd irs Blown quality, let a Pound of Mulber- 
zies be thrown in, and give them eight or ten Boilings: Then 
Sour all into a Sieve-ſer over an earthen Pan, and pur the Sy- 
rup into Bottles, to be kept as long as you ſhall think fit and 
us d as occaſion ſerves. | 

It may pe ne by ping: the — = gr nhl 
"Juice, Which is to be put into a Pan with a Pound of Sugar, 
and the whole boil'd till it become Pearled. This Syrup is 
well known to be a Soveraign Remedy for Diſtempers of the 
Throat and other Indiſpofirions of che like nature. | 


Syrup of Cherries. 


| I e ECG DL AR halts theo 
the Straining-bag, to cleanſe ir, (which is alſo requſite ro be 
done m all other cafes) and then put to a Pound and a half of 
Sugar: Afterwards having brought the Syrup to the Pearled 
4 of Boiling, as before, let it be fer by, and put into Vials, 

when cold; ro be mingled with beaten Water, in order to make 
2 cooling Drink, upon any em t occaſion. 

Otherwiſe (according to the firſt Method for the ordering of 
Syrup of Mulberries) you need 6nly to bruiſe the Cherries and 
throw them into Sugar that has attain d to its Blown Quality; 
ſo that after ten or twelve Boilings, all may be pour d into a 
Sieve, ſer over ſome Veſſel, to receive the Syruß. | 

Moreover having caus'd the Cherries to caſt their Juice by 
- preflingthemin a -Pan over the Fire, this Juice likewiſe 
may be put into Blown Sugar, and left ro boil till it becomes 


* 


- 
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e Ie ions for Confettidners. © 
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3 * . runs and other ſores of cooling Eu 


proyided Curran · juice clarify d by paſſing it chro- 

png hag, I As nuch Sugar be made almoſt Crack d: 

9 — 52 and you'll perceive, that the Sy- 

\rup has mee 7 1 — gecelſaty d egree af Boiling. This Syrup 

_ Iſo. be prepar daſter the lame 2 as that of Malber- 
Syrup o 


in'd; as well as — 
4 ture that are proper for coolin 


Syrup of Apricocks. £4 55 2" 


| " Fotaſmuch as this Syrup is apt = grow greaſie, it t ought only 
r9 be made for preſent uſe, according to qne of the two follow - 
| erhods. very ripe Apricocks; he cut into pieces and 
Mean? into Blown Sugar, with che Kernels bruiſed, ſo as chey 
may have © or ten ings, between Smooth and Pearled : 
Tben! Pour thro” a Sſeve, and let the Syrup that tum rhro' 
be pu 7 Kl Bon be Veſſels; * allowing a Pound of Sugar for eve- 
Pound of Fruit. othier W ay is as follows; Having 
par 2 Ro, Apr a in J ce 0 N 
ar" : icke aid a· croſs an earthen Pan, and put er- 
very Bed er Row ; making uſe of the cr eye? 
cone ay thus they are ro be left in a cool place, till 
Afterwards Nip rhe Apricocks into a little hor 
Ware and 4 all out upon 1 Linnen-cloth zo drain without 
ref che Fruir; ſ@ that this Juice rogerher with that which | 
the Apeks have already let fall into the Pan, will ſerve to 
| make the Syrup, by cauſing them to boil, with: che uſual _ 15 
* Wy Exurions, co 902 Pearled Degree. 6 


Sn of Quinn. 
This Syrup, may be made wich the Pulp of Quitices grated. 

or cut into {mall flices, and ſqueez d in a 1 to get 
their Juice, which is to be clear d by leaving it to ſettle in the 

or before the Fire: In the mean while, having caus d a 
Pound of Sugar to be whe to its Blown Quallxy, let ir be 
mingled with Th Ounces of this Juice ; but if the Sugar ſhould 
by fiat means be too much en, it may have a few Boil- % 
ings afreſh, till ic returns to the Pearled Degree ; and the Syrup, - _ * 


2 
| EY 


den cold, may be put i570 Bottles, 
F _ Sup 
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Spunk of Bell-grapes, and alen... 


1 Fyrup of Bell-grapes is made with their Juice clarified after 
= | 9 as that of Quinces, and four Oüùnces of it ate 
xe wiſe ſufficient for a Pound of Sugar, which muſt artain to 
its Blown degree of Boiling, before the Juice is incorporated 
with ir. If r — are more Tipe, a Syrup may be made of 
them, according to the Method before laid down for Mulberries, 
Syrup of Lemmons may alſo be prepar'd conformably to 


— 
N. O dun 


Syrup of Sugar, 


5 er it of Wine u Sugar- candy to height of a 
| — ant%4 1 for al} over the Fire, an 1 69 to che 


Conſiſtence of a Syrup; which may be us d to very good pur- 
rr 


; j , 5 5 VI. , — N 
! The Faices of all farts of Fruits. Kit | 


J 0o get the Juice of Cherries, Currans, Mulberries, Rasber- 
- ' - berries, Strawberries, Sc. yon only wrap them up in a new 
" . | Einner>cloth, and cauſe them to be well pres d: The. Juice 
of Oranges, Lemmons, Pomegranates, Quuices and other Fruit 
of che like nature is uſually extracted by cutting them firſt into 
— or round ſlices, and then ſqueezing or preſſing them, 25 
- , * defore.' Afterwards, rake care to clariſie theſe Juices by purring 
EF - - them into Bortles'to ſettle in the Sun for ſeveral Days, an 
Z when the groſs Subſtance ſinks to the bottom, pour off the Li 
| quor by degrees, in order to be paſs d thro the Straining-bag 
_ Then the Juices may be usd for Syrups, or kept in Boles 
covering their Surface with Oil of Olives, which as occaſio 
ler yes is to he gently taken away with Cotpan. Laſtly, In che 
Winter- ſeaſon theſe Juices are to be preſerv'd in a warm Place 
W prevent them from freezing, and by this means, they'll beal 


' 
: 


ways ready at hand for preſent uſe. * 


